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TO 

t HIS EXCELLENCY 

LAWRENCE JOHN LUMLEY DUNDAS, G.C.I.E.. 

eanl of ronaltshay, chancellor ok the mnniv 

OK CALCUTTA AND THE GOVERNOR OK BENGAL, 


May it please your Excellency, 

Thu idea of writing this work was first suggested to 
me by the Rectorial address which your Excellency delivered 
some years ago at a Convocation of the University of Calcutta, 
in which you emphasised the special need of the study of Indian 
philosophy by Indian students. I shall ever remember with 
gratitude the encouragement that I received from the 'in 
interest that you showed in my work by going through t e 
manuscript, in the conversations that I had the honour of holding 
with you on various occasions, and m your subsequent letters to 
me. Your Excellency^ honoured name has thus already become 
ijeculiarly connected with the composition of this work. With 
your Excellency's kind permission, 1 therefore wish to take 
advantage of this opportunity in associating your Excellency s 
name with this volume as a mark of deepest respect and esteem. 

The present work js an attempt to present the thought of 
Ancient India at its best. This thought still holds the spirit of 
India, and the more it is studied the more do we see that the 
problems are often identical with those of European thinkers. 
That both East and West should realise each other’s tasks 
and find that they are often identical is an auspicious omen for 
the future. The great work of uniting India with Europe can 
only be gradually accomplished through mutual appreciation of 
what is best in each country. 1 shall be very happy this 
humble volume may even in a very small measure aid this 
process which is already begun in various ways and may repre¬ 
sent to your Excellency after your return to this country some¬ 
thing of the ancient ideals of India, 

I remain, your Excellency, 

Loyally and sincerely yours, 

SURENDRANATH DASGUPTA. 
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NOTE ON THE PRONUNCIATION OF 
TRANSLITERATED SANSKRIT 
AND PALI WORDS 


The vowels are pronounced almost in the same way 
as in Italian, except that the sound of a approaches 
that of o in bond or u in but, and u that of a as in army. 
The consonants are as in English, except c, ch in church: 
t, d, a are cerebrals, to which English /, d, n almost 
correspond; t, d, n are pure dentals; kh, gh. eft, jk, 
tk, d&. th, dh, pk, bh are the simple sounds plus an 
aspiration ; A is the French gn\ r is usually pronounced 
as ri, and S, $ as sL 
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T HE old civilisation of India was a concrete unity of many- 
sided developments in art, architecture, literature, religion, 
morals, and science so far as it was understood in those days. 
But the most important achievement of Indian thought was 
philosophy. It was regarded as the goal of all the highest 
practical and theoretical activities, and it indicated the point of 
unity amidst all the apparent diversities which the complex 
growth of culture over a vast area inhabited by different peoples 
produced- It is not in the history of foreign invasions, in the 
rise of independent kingdoms at different times, in the empires 
of this or that great monarch that the unity of India is to be 
sought. It is essentially one of spiritual aspirations and obedience 
to the law of the spirit, which were regarded as superior to every* 
thing else, and it has outlived all the political changes through 
which India passed. 

The Greeks, the Huns, the Scythians, the Pathans and the 
Moguls who occupied tire land and controlled the political 
machinery never ruled the minds of the people, for these political 
events were like hurricanes or the changes of season, mere 
phenomena of a natural or physical order which never a fleeted 
the spiritual integrity of Hindu culture. If after a passivity of 
some centuries India is again going to become creative it is 
mainly on account of this fundamental unity of her progress and 
civilisation and not for anything that she may borrow from other 
countries. It is therefore indispensably necessary for all those 
who wish to appreciate the significance and potentialities of 
Indian culture that they should properly understand the history 
of Indian philosophical thought which is the nucleus round 
which all that is best and highest in India has grown. Much harm 
has already been done by the circulation of opinions that the 
culture and philosophy of India was dreamy and abstract. It is 
therefore very necessary that Indians as well as other peoples 
should become more and more acquainted with the true charac¬ 
teristics of the past history of Indian thought and form a correct 
estimate or its special features. 

But It is not only for the sake of the right understanding of 
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India that Indian philosophy should be read, or only as a record 
of the past thoughts of India, For most of the problems that 
are still debated in modem philosophical thought occurred 
more or less divergent forms to the philosophers of India. Their 
discussions, difficulties and solutions when properly grasped in 
connection with the problems of our oivn times may throw light 
on the course of the process of the future reconstruction of modem 
thought,. The discovery of the important features of Indian 
philosophical thought, and a due appreciation of their full signi¬ 
ficance, may turn out to be as important to modem philosophy 
as the discovery of Sanskrit has been to the investigation of 
modem philological researches* It is unfortunate that the task 
of re-interpretation and re-va!nation of Indian thought has not 
yet been undertaken on a comprehensive scale. Sanskritists 
also with very few exceptions have neglected this important 
field of study, for most of these scholars have been interested 
more in mythology, philology, and history than in philosophy. 
Much work however has already been done in the way of the 
publication of a large number of important texts, and translations 
of some of them have also been attempted. But owing to the 
presence of many technical terms in advanced Sanskrit philo¬ 
sophical literature, the translations in most cases are hardly in¬ 
telligible to those who are not familiar with the texts themselves. 

A work containing some general account of the mutual rela¬ 
tions of the chief systems is necessary for those who intend to 
pursue the study of a particular school. This Is also necessary 
for lay readers interested in philosophy and students of Western 
philosophy who have no inclination or time to specialise in any 
Indian system, but who are at the same time interested to know 
what they can about Indian philosophy. In my two books Tkt 
Study of Patanjali and Yogi? Philosophy in rdation to other Indian 
Systems of Thought I have attempted to interpret the Samkhya 
and Yoga systems both from their inner point of view and from 
the point of view of their relation to other Indian systems. The 
present attempt deals with the important features of these as also 
of all the other systems and seeks to show some of their inner 
philosophical relations especially in regard to the history of their 
development l have tried to be as faithful to the original texts 
as I could and have always given the Sanskrit or Pali technical 
terms for the help of those who want to make this book a guide 
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lor further study. To understand something of these terms is 
indeed essential for anyone who wishes to be sure that he is 
following the actual course of the thoughts. 

* In Sanskrit treatises the style of argument and methods of 
treating the different topics are altogether different from what 
we find in any modern work of philosophy. Materials had there¬ 
fore to be collected from a large number of works on each system 
and these have been knit together and given a shape which 
is likely to be more intelligible to people unacquainted with 
Sanskritic wavs of thought. But at the same time t considered 
it quite undesirable to put any pressure on Indian thoughts in 
order to make them appear as European. This will explain 
much of what might appear quaint to a European reader. But 
while keeping all the thoughts and expressions of the Indian 
thinkers I have tried to arrange them in a systematic whotc in-a 
manner which appeared to me strictly faithful to their clear 
indications and suggestions. It is only in very few places that I 
have translated some of the Indian terms by terms of English 
philosophy, and this I did because it appeared to me that those 
were approximately the nearest approach to the Indian sense of 
the term. In ail other places I have tried to choose words which 
have not been made dangerous by the acquirement of technical 
senses, This however is difficult, for the words which are used m 
philosophy always acquire some sort of technical sense. I would 
therefore request my readers to take those words in an unsophisti¬ 
cated sense and associate them with such meanings as are 
justified by the passages and contexts in which they are used. 
Some of what will appear as obscure in arty system may 1 hope be 
removed if it is re-read with care and attention, for unfamiliarity 
sometimes stands in the way of right comprehension. But f 
may have also missed giving the proper suggestive links in 
many places where condensation was inevitable and the systems 
themselves have also sometimes insoluble difficulties, for no 
system of philosophy is without its dark and uncomfortable 
comers. 

Though I have begun my work from the Vedic and Brah- 
manic stage, my treatment of this period has been very slight. 
The beginnings of the evolution of philosophical thought, though 
they can be traced in the later Vedic hymns,are neither connected 
nor systematic. 
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More is found in the Brahmans, but l do not think il worth 
while to elaborate the broken shreds of thought of this epoch, 

I could have dealt with the Upanisad period mom fully, but 
many works on the subject have already been published in 
Europe and those who wish to go Into details will certainly go 
to them* 1 have therefore limited myself to the dominant current 
flowing through the earlier U pan Lads, Notices of other currents 
of thought will be given in connection with the treatment of other 
systems in the second volume with which they are more intimately 
connected. It will be noticed that my treatment of early Bud- 
dhiam is in some places of an inconclusive character. This is 
largely due to the inconclusive character o! the texts which were 
put into writing long after Buddha in the form of dialogues and 
where the precision and directness required in philosophy were 
not contemplated. This has given rise to a number of theories 
about the interpretations of the philosophical problems of early 
Buddhism among modern Buddhist scholars and it is not always 
easy to decide one way or the other without running the risk of 
being dogmatic; and the scope of my work was also too limited 
to allow me to indulge in very elaborate discussions of textual 
difficulties But still l also have in many places formed theories 
of my own, whether they are right or wrong it will be for scholars 
to judge* I had no space for entering into any polemic, but it 
will be found that my interpretations of the systems are different 
in some cases from those offered by some European scholars who 
have worked on them and I leave it to those who are acquainted 
with the literature of the subject to decide which of us may be 
in the right. I have not dealt elaborately with the new school of 
Logic (Navya-Ny^ya) of Bengal, for the simple reason that most 
of the contributions of this school consist in the invention of 
technical expressions and the emphasis put on the necessity of 
strict exactitude and absolute preciseness of logical definitions 
and discussions and these are almost untranslatable in intelligible 
English. I have however incorporated what important differences 
of philosophical points of view I could find in it Discussions of 
a purely technical character could not be very fruitful in a work 
like this. The bibliography given of the different Indian systems 
in the last six chapters is not exhaustive but consists mostly of 
books which have been actually studied or consulted in the 
writing of those chapters. Exact refcrenees to the pages of the 
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texts hive generally been given in footnotes in those cases where 
a difference of interpretation was anticipated or where it was felt 
that a reference to the text would make the matter clearer* or 
where the opinions of modem writers have been incorporated. 

It gives me the greatest pleasure to acknowledge my deepest 
gratefulness to the Hoo'ble Maharaja Sir Manindrachandra 
Nundy^ K.C.LE. Kashimbajtar* Bengal who has kindly promised 
to bear the entire expense of the publication of both volumes 
of the present work. 

The name of this noble man is almost a household word in 
Bengal for the magnanimous gifts that he has made to educational 
and other causes. Up till now he has made a total gift of about 
^joo.ooo, of which those devoted to education come to about 
j£200*000* But the man himself is far above the gifts he has 
made. His sterling character, universal sympathy and friendship, 
his kindness and amiability make him a veritable Bodhbattva— 
one of the noblest of men that l have ever seen. Like many 
other scholars of Bengal 1 am deeply indebted to him for the 
encouragement that he has given me in the pursuit of my studies 
and researches, and my feelings of attachment and gratefulness 
for him are too deep for utterance. 

I am much indebted to my esteemed friends Dr E. J. Thomas 
of the Cambridge University Library' and Mr Douglas Ainslie 
for their kindly revising the proofs of this work, in the course 
of which they improved my English in many places. To the 
former I am also indebted for his attention to the translitera¬ 
tion of a large number of Sanskrit words, and also for the 
whole hearted sympathy and great friendliness with which he 
assisted me with hb advice on many points of detail in par¬ 
ticular the exposition of the Buddhist doctrine of the cause of 
rebirth owes something of its treatment to repeated discussions 
with him* 

I also wish to express my gratefulness to my friend Mr 
N- K, Siddhanta T M.A.* late of the Scottish Churches College, and 
Mademoiselle Faule Povie for the kind assistance they have 
rendered in preparing the index. My obligations are also due to 
the Syndics of the Cambridge University Press for the honour 
they have done me in publishing this work. 

To the Hon'bleSir Asutosh Mookerje^Kt, CAl M A, D*L, 
D.Sc, Fh.D., the Vice-Chancellor of the University of Calcutta* 
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i owe a debt which is far greater than I can express here, especially 
for the generous enthusiasm with which lie had kindly agreed to 
accept this work for publication by the Calcutta University, which 
would have materialised if other circumstances had not changed 
this arrangement* 

To scholars of Indian philosophy who may do me the honour 
of reading my book and who may be impressed with its inevit¬ 
able shortcomings and defects, ! can only pray in the words of 
Hemacandra: 

Pramq^asiddMnt^mruddham aim 
Yatkineiduktam matimdndyadoidt 
Malory yam uUdryya iad&ryyacilWt 
Pmsadam ddkdya viipdkaynnfH 1 . 

i May the nnbk-iniEdH tcMara sherUhmg ill feeling kindly oaffeel 

whatever effur* have been Cef* enm milled, EtiTGiigh Use dullness t>F my intellectin the 
w Ay of wryng tDlsrpfCtviioni jBihhtatcmenEs. 


Tiwm COLLtOli, 
CaMCRIME- 

F&hwmyr t 1922- 
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CHAPTER 1 

INTRODUCTORY 


THE achievements e£ the ancient Indians in the field of philosophy 
are but very imperfectly known to the world at large, and it is 
unfortunate that the condition is no better even in India. There 
is a small body of Hindu scholars and ascetics living a retired 
life in solitude, who are well acquainted with the subject, but they 
do not know English and are not used to modem ways of thinking, 
and the idea that they ought to write books in vernaculars in 
order to popularize the subject does not appeal to them, Through 
the activity of various learned bodies and private individuals both 
in Europe and in India large numbers of philosophical works in 
Sanskrit and Pali have been published, as well as translations of 
a few of them, but there has been as yet little systematic attempt 
on the part of scholars to study them and judge their value. There 
are hundreds of Sanskrit works on most of the systems of Indian 
thought and scarcely a hundredth part of them has been trans¬ 
lated. Indian modes of expression, entailing difficult technical 
philosophical terms are so different from those of European 
thought, that they can hardly ever be accurately translated, it 
is therefore very difficult for a person unacquainted with Sanskrit 
to understand Indian philosophical thought in its true bearing 
from translations. Pali is a much easier language than Sanskrit, 
but a knowledge of Pali is helpful in understanding only the 
earliest school of Buddhism, w hen it was in its semi-philosophical 
stage* Sanskrit is generally regarded as a difficult language. Put 
no one from an acquaintance with Vcdic or ordinary literary 
Sanskrit can have any idea of the difficulty of the logical and 
abstruse parts of Sanskrit philosophical literature, A man who 
can easily understand the Vedas, the Upanisads, the Puranas, the 
Law Books and the literary works, and is also well acquainted wEth 
European philosophical thought, may find it literally impossible 
to understand even small portions of a work of advanced Indian 
logic, or the dialectical Vedanta. This is due to two reasons, the 
use of technical terms and of great condensation in expression, 
and the hidden allusions to doctrines of other systems. The 
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tendency to conceiving philosophical problems in a dear^nd un¬ 
ambiguous manner is an important feature or Sanskrit thought,but 
from the ninth century onwards* the habit of using clear, definite, 
and precise ex press ions* began to develop in a very striking manner, 
and as a result of that a large number of technical terms began to be 
invented* These terms are seldom properly explained, and it is 
presupposed that the reader who wants to read the works should 
have a knowledge of them. Any one in olden times who took to the 
study of any system of philosophy, had to do so with a teacher, who 
explained those terms to him. The teacher himself had got it from 
his teacher, and lie from his. There was no tendency to popularize 
philosophy, for the idea then prevalent was that only the chosen 
few who had otherwise shown their fitness, deserved to become 
fit students (adAikarf) of philosophy, under the direction of a 
teacher. Only those who had the grit and high moral strength 
to devote their w hole life to the true understanding of philosophy 
and the rebuilding of Eife in accordance with the high truths of 
philosophy were allowed to study it 

Another difficulty which a beginner w + il! meet b this, that 
sometimes the same technical terms are used in extremely 
different senses in different systems. The student must know the 
meaning of each technical term wdth reference to the system in 
which it occurs, and no dictionary will enlighten him much about 
the matted, He will have to pick them up as lie advances and 
finds them used. Allusions to the doctrines of other systems and 
their refutations during the discussions of similar doctrines in any 
particular system of thought arc often very puzzling even to a 
well-equipped reader; for he cannot be expected to know all the 
doctrines of other systems without going through them, and so 
it often becomes difficult to follow- the series of answers and 
refutations which are poured forth in the course of these discus- 
sions. There are two important compendium^ in Sanskrit giving 
a summary of some of the principal systems of Indian thought, 
viz* the Sa n adarsn mtmfigra ka v and die Sad da rJa n c i j l j mu cca^ m of 
Haribhadra with the commentary of Gunaratna; but the former is 
very sketchy and can throw' very little light on the understanding 
of the ontological or epistemological doctrines of any of the 
systems* It has been translated by Cowell and Gough, but I 

1 Rrccnllf a Vetj Able Sanskrit d ictkmj.r); of I rtr.hni rat jAUfu-tphiWt called 

Nyi)-A<*ia hu b«n prepared by M. M- fihilftfcarja JhaJkikai, Bombay. Gp¥t. IVcii. 
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am afraid the translation may not be found very intelligible, 
G u naratna's commentary i sexccl I ent so far as jainism is concerned, 
and it sometimes gives interesting information about other 
systems* and also supplies us with some short bibliographical 
notices, but it seldom goes on to explain the epistemological or 
ontological doctrines or discussions which are so necessary' Tor the 
right understanding of any of the advanced systems of Indian 
thought Thus in the absence of a booh which could give us in 
brief the main cpistemo logical, ontological, and psychological 
positions of the Indian thinkers, it is difficult even for a good 
Sanskrit scholar to follow the advanced philosophical literature, 
even though he may be acquainted with many of the technical 
philosophical terms, I have spoken enough about the difficulties 
of studying Indian philosophy, but if once a person can get him¬ 
self used to the technical terms and the general positions of the 
different Endian thinkers and their modes of expression, he can 
master the whole by patient toil. The technical terms, which are 
a source of difficulty at the beginning, arc of inestimable value in 
helping us to understand the precise and definite meaning of the 
writers who used them, and the chance* of misinterpreting or 
misunderstanding them are reduced to a minimum. Et Is I think 
well-known that avoidance of technical terms has often rendered 
philosophical works unduly verbose, and liable to misinterpre¬ 
tation. The art of clear writing is indeed a rare virtue and every 
philosopher cannot expect to have it. But when technical ex¬ 
pressions are properly formed, even a bad writer can make himself 
understood. In the early days of Buddhist philosophy in the 
P£Ei literature* this difficulty is greatly felL There are some 
technical terms here w hich are still very elastic and their repeti¬ 
tion in different places in more or less different senses heighten 
the difficulty of understanding the real meaning intended to be 
conveyed. 

But Is it necessary that a history of Indian philosophy should 
be written? There are some people who think that the Indians 
never rose beyond the stage of simple faith and that therefore they 
cannot have any philosophy at all in the proper sense of the term. 
Thus Professor Frank Thilly of the Cornell University says in 
his HistoryPhilosophy 1 ™ A universal history of philosophy would 
include the philosophies of alt peoples. Not all peoples, however 
1 New Vqrfe* tpl*, pr 
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have produced real systems of thought, and the speculations of 
only a few can be said to have had a history. Many do not rise 
beyond the mythological stage. Even the theories of Oriental 
peoples, the Hindus, Egyptians, Chinese, consist, in the main, 
mythological and ethical doctrines, and are not thoroughgoing 
systems of thought: they are shot through with poetry and faith. 
We shall, therefore, limit ourselves to the study of the Western 
countries, and begin with the philosophy of the ancient Greeks, 
on whose culture our own civilization in part, rests.” There are 
doubtless many other people who hold such uninformed and 
untrue beliefs, which only show their ignorance of Indian matters. 
It is not necessary to say anything in order to refute these views, 
for what follows will 1 hope show the falsity of their beliefs. If 
they are not satisfied, and want to know more definitely and 
elaborately about the contents of the different systems, I am afraid 
they will have to go to the originals referred to in the biblio¬ 
graphical notices of the chapters. 

There is another opinion, that the time has not yet come for 
an attempt to write a history of Indian philosophy. Two 
different reasons are given from two different points of view. It 
is said that the field of Indian philosophy is so vast, and such a 
vast literature exists on each of the systems, that it is not possible 
for anyone to collect his materials directly from the original 
sources, before separate accounts are prepared by specialists 
working in each of the particular systems. There is some truth 
in this objection, but although in some of the important systems 
the literature that exists is exceedingly vast, yet many of them 
are more or less repetitions of the same subjects, and a judicious 
selection of twenty or thirty important works on each or the 
systems could certainly be made, which would give a fairly correct 
exposition. In my own undertaking in this direction 1 have 
always drawn directly from the original texts, and have always 
tried to collect my materials from those sources in which they 
appear at their best. My space has been very limited and | have 
chosen the features which appeared to me to be the most 
important 1 had to leave out many discussions of difficult 
problems and diverse important bearings of each of the systems 
to many interesting aspects of philosophy. This I hope may be 
excused in a history of philosophy which does not aim at com¬ 
pleteness. There are indeed many defects and shortcomings, and 
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these w'fruld have been much less in the case of a writer abler 
than the present one. At any rate it may be hoped that the 
imperfections gf the present attempt will be a stimulus to those 
\ 1 H 10 se better and more competent efforts will supersede it. No 
attempt ought to be called impossible on account of its imper¬ 
fections. 

In the second place it is said that the Indians had no proper 
and accurate historical records and biographies and it is therefore 
impossible to write a history of Indian philosophy. This objection 
is also partially valid. Hut this defect does not affect us so much 
as one would at first sight suppose; for, though the dates of the 
earlier beginnings are very obscure, yet, in later times, we are in 
a position to affirm some dates and to point out priority and 
posteriority in the case of other thinkers. As most of the systems 
developed side by side through many centuries their mutual 
relations also developed, and these could be well observed. The 
special nature of this development has been touched on in the 
fourth chapter, Most of the systems had very early beginnings 
and a continuous course of development through the succeeding 
centuries, and it is not possible to take the state of the philosophy 
of a particular system at a particular time and contrast it with 
the state of that system at a later time; for the later state did not 
supersede the previous state, but only showed a more coherent 
form of it. which was generally true to the original system but 
was more determinate* Evolution through history has in Western 
countries often brought forth the development of more coherent 
types of philosophic thought, but in India, though the types 
remained the same, their development through history made them 
more and more coherent and determinate. Most of the parts 
were probably existent in the earlier stages, but they were in an 
undifferentiated state; through the criticism and conflict of the 
different schools existing side by side the parts of each of the 
systems of thought became more and more differentiated, deter¬ 
minate. and coherent. In some cases this development has been 
almost imperceptible, and in many cases the earlier forms have 
been lost, or so inadequately expressed that nothing definite 
could be made out of them. Wherever such a differentiation 
could be made in the interests of philosophy, I have tried to do 
It But 1 have never considered it desirable that the philosophical 
interest should be subordinated to the chronological. It is no 
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doubt true that more definite chronological information would be 
a very desirable thing* yet I am of opinion that the little 
chronological data we have give us a fair amount of help in form* 
ing a general notion about the growth and development of the 
different systems by mutual association and conflict [f the con* 
dition of the development of philosophy in India had been the 
same as in Europe, definite chronological knowledge would be 
considered much more indispensable. For, when one system 
supersedes another, it is indispensably necessary that we should 
know which preceded and which succeeded. But when the systems 
are developing side by side, and when we are getting them in 
their richer and better forms, the interest with regard to the 
conditions, nature and environment of their early origin has rather 
a historical than a philosophical interest. I have tried as best 
I could to form certain general notions as regards the earlier 
stages of some of the systems, but though the various features of 
these systems at these stages in detail may not be ascertainable, 
yet this, J think, could never be considered as invalidating the 
whole programme. Moreover, even if we knew definitely the 
correct dates or the thinkers of the same system we could not 
treat them separately, as is done in European philosophy, without 
unnecessarily repeating the same thing twenty times over; for 
they all dealt with the same system, and tried to bring out the 
same type of thought in more and more determinate forms. 

The earliest literature of India is the Vedas, These consist 
mostly of hymns in praise of nature gods, such as fire, wind etc 
Excepting ,» some Q f thc hymns of Ae ^ pajt5 nf ^ ^ 

(probably about tooo H.C.), there is not much philosophy in them 
m our sense of the term. It is here that we first find intensely 
interesting philosophical questions of a more or less cosmologicai 
character expressed in terms of poetry and imagination, In the 
a er V edic works called the Brahma nas and the A ranyakas written 
mostly in prose, which followed the Vedic hymns.'thcre are two 
tendencies, viz, one that sought to establish the magical forms of 
rtbaallihc worship, and the other which indulged in specula*^ 
thinking through crude generalizations. This latter tendency was 
indeed much feebler than the former, and it migh, ap ’that 
.he ,„ den£y k,,H artuall , s , allm , d U B 

philoMjpby the laic, part* „f U,C Vedic hy™, „ crt , ° 

" P " aS ' hut thc " ! *■* “"mistolcable m.cks Om , his M ,dc„cy 
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existed *&nd worked. Next to this come certain treatises written 
in prose and verse called the Upanisads. which contain various 
sorts of philosophical thoughts mostly monistic or singular is tic 
but also some pluralistic and dnalistic ones. These arc not 
reasoned statements, but utterances of truths intuitively perceived 
or felt as unquestionably real and indubitable h and carrying great 
force, vigour* and persuasiveness with them. It is very probable 
that many of the earliest parts of this literature are as old as 
500 B.c. to 700 B.a Buddhist philosophy began with the Buddha 
from some time about 500 B.C. There is reason to believe that 
Buddhist philosophy continued to develop in India in one or 
other of its vigorous forms till some time about the tenth or 
eleventh century a.D. The earliest beginnings of the other Indian 
systems of thought are also to be sought chiefly between the age 
oT the Buddha to about 200 B.C. jama philosophy was probably 
prior to the Buddha, But except in Its earlier days, when it came 
in conflict with the doctrines of the Buddha* it does not seem to 
me that the Jaina thought came much in contact with other 
systems of H indu thought. Excepting in some forms of Vatsnava 
thought in laier times, Jaina thought is seldom alluded to by 
the Hindu writers or later Buddhists, though some Jains like 
Haxibhadra and Gunaratna tried to refute the Hindu and Buddhist 
systems. The non-aggressive nature of their religion and ideal 
may to a certain extent explain it, but there may be other 
reasons too which it is difficult for us to guess. It is interesting 
to note that, though there have been some dissensions amongst 
the jams about dogmas and creed$ p Jaina philosophy has not 
split into many schools of thought more or less differing from one 
another as Buddhist thought did. 

The Brat volume of this work will contain Buddhist and jaina 
philosophy and the six systems of Hindu thought These six sys¬ 
tems of orthodox Hindu thought arc the Samkhya, the Yoga* the 
Nyaya* the Vaisesika h the Mimatnsa (generally known as Purva 
Mlmamsa). and the Vedanta (known also as Uttara Mlmaynsa). 
OT these what is differently known as Samkhva and Yoga are but 
different schools of one system. The Vaisesika and the Nyiya in 
later times became so mixed up that, though in early times the 
similarity of the former with Mimaima was greater than that with 
Ny^ya, they came to be regarded as fundamentally almost the 
same systems* Nyaya and Vai&esika have therefore been treated 
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together. In addition to these systems some theistic systems began 
to grow prominent from the ninth century A.D, They' also probably 
had their early beginnings at the time of the Upanisads. But at 
that time their interest was probably concentrated on problems 
of morality and religion. It is not improbable that these were 
associated with certain metaphysical theories also, but no works 
treating them in a systematic way are now available. One of 
their most important early works is the Bhagovadglta. This book 
is rightly regarded as one of the greatest masterpieces of Hindu 
thought It is written in verse, and deals with moral, religious, 
and metaphysical problems, in a loose form. It js its lack of 
system and method which gives it its peculiar charm more akin 
to the poetry of the Upanisads than to the dialectical and syste- 
mat«c Hindu thought. From the ninth century onwards attempts 
were made to supplement these loose theistic ideas which were 
floatmg about and forming integral parts of religious creeds by 
metaphysical theories. Theism is often duaiistic and pluralistic, 
and so arc all these systems, which are known as different schools 
of Vafsnava philosophy. Most of the Vaisnava thinkers wished 
to Show that their systems were taught in the Upanisads, and thus 
wrote commentaries thereon to prove their interpretations, and 
also wrote commentaries on the Brakumsutm, the classical ex- 
fjosition of the philosophy- of the Upanisads. In addition to the 
works of these Vaisnava thinkers there sprang up another class 
Of theistic worics which were of a more eclectic nature. These 
also had their beginnings in periods as old as the Upanisads, 
They are known as the Saiva and Tantra thought, and are dealt 
with m the second volume of this work 

H JS* *■ tha V hC **** * f «■* systems of 

Hindu thought can be traced to some time between too fic to 
100 or 200 B.C. It is extremely difficult to say anything about 

? ldatlVC P r,ont >‘ of systems with any degree of certainty 
Some conjectural attempts have been made in this work with 
rqrard to some of the systems, but how far they are Correct lt 
will be for our readers to judge. Moreover during the earJi ^ 
manifestation of a system some crude outlines «nlya re traceable 

h T m" 1 0n r i lL ' 5yStemS ° f th ™E ht «*gan to develop side 
by side. Most of them were taught from the time in which they 

uXmk St t0 ?° Ut 1116 -ntury £Z 

o? H T n r l , teaChCfS and P U P Sk Even now each system 
Hmdu thought has ,ts own adherepts, though few people now 
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care to wfite any 1 new works upon them, In the history of the 
growth of any system of Hindu thought we find that as time went 
on, and as new problems were suggested, each systen> tried to 
answer them consistently with Its own doctrines. The order in 
which we have taken the philosophical systems could not be 
strictly a chronological one. Thus though it Is possible that the 
earliest speculations of some form of Samkhya, Yoga, and 
Mimams* were prior to Buddhism yet they have been treated 
after Buddhism and Jainism, because the elaborate works of these 
systems which we now possess are later than Buddhism. In my 
opinion the Vaiicsika system is also probably pre-Buddhistic, 
but it has been treated later, partly on account of its association 
with Nyaya, and partly on account of the fact that all Its com¬ 
mentaries are of a much later date. It seems to me almost certain 
that enormous quantities of old philosophical literature have been 
lost, which if found could have been of use to us in showing the 
stages of the early growth of the systems and their mutual 
relations. But as they are not available we have to be satisfied 
with what remains. The original sources from which I have drawn 
my materials have all been indicated in the brief accounts of the 
literature of each system which I have put in before beginning 
the study of any particular system of thought. 

In my interpretations I have always tried to follow the original 
sources as accurately as I could. This has sometimes led to old 
and unfamiliar modes of expression, but this course seemed to me 
to be preferable to the adoption of European modes of thought 
for the expression of Indian ideas. But even In spite of this 
striking similarities to many of the modern philosophical doctrines 
and ideas will doubtless be noticed. This only proves that the 
human mind follows more or less the same modes of rational 
thought. I have never tried to compare any phase of Indian 
thought with European, for this is beyond the scope of my present 
attempt, but iT I may be allowed to express my own conviction, 

I might say that many of the philosophical doctrines or European 
philosophy are essentially the same as those found in Indian 
philosophy. The main difference is often the difference of the 
point of view from which the same problems appeared in such a 
variety of forms in the two countries. My own view with regard 
to the net value of Indian philosophical development will be ex¬ 
pressed in the concluding chapter of the second volume of the 
present work. 


CHAPTER II 

* 

THE VEDAS, BRAHMAN AS AND THEIR PHILOSOPHY 

The Vedas and their antiquity. 

The sacred books of India, the Vedas, are generally believed 
to be the earliest literary' record of the Indo-European race. It 
is indeed difficult to say when the earliest portions of these com¬ 
positions came into existence. Many shrewd guesses have been 
offered, but none of them can be proved to be incontestably true. 
Max Muller supposed the date to be 1200 B.C, Haug 2400 BC. 
and Bill Gah gad liar Tilak 4000 B.c, The ancient Hindus seldom 
kept any historical record of their literary, religious or political 
achievements. The Vedas wore handed down from mouth to 
mouth from a period of unknown antiquity; and the Hindus 
generally believed that they were never composed by men. 11 was 
therefore generally supposed that either they were taught by God 
to the sages, or that they were of themselves revealed to the sages 
who were the "seers” {mantradraffa^of the hymns. Thus we find 
that when some time had elapsed after the composition of the 
\ erfas, people had come to look upon them not only as very old, 
but so old that they had, theoretically at least, no beginning in 
time, though they were believed to have been revealed at some 
unknown remote period at the beginning of each creation. 

The place of the Vedas in the Hindu mind. 

When the Vedas were composed, there was probably no 
system or writing prevalent in India. But such was the scrupulous 
aeal of the Brahmins, who got the whole Vedic literature by 
heart by hearing it from their preceptors, that it has been trans¬ 
mitted most faithfully to us through the course of the last 3000 
years or more with little or no interpolations at all. The religious 
history of India had suffered considerable changes in the latter 
periods, since the time of the Vedic civilization, but such was 
the reverence psid to the Vedas that they hid eve, remained ns 
the highest religious authority for all sections of the Hindus at 
al! times. E«n at this day all the obligatory dudes of the Hindus 
* birth, marriage, death, etc,, are performed according to ih e old 
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Vedic rittfal. The prayers that a Brahmin now says three times 
a day are the same selections of Vedic verses as were Used as 
prayer verses two or three thousand years ago. A little insight 
into* the life of an ordinary Hindu of the present day will show 
that the system of image-worship is one that has been grafted 
upon has life, the regular obligatory duties of which are ordered 
according to the old Vedic rites. Thus an orthodox Brahmin 
can dispense with image-worship if he likes, but not so with his 
daily Vedic prayers or other obligatory ceremonies. Even at 
this day there are persons w + ho bestow immense sums of money 
for the performance and teaching of Vedic sacrifices and rituals. 
Most of the Sanskrit literatures that flourished after the Vedas 
base upon them their own validity, and appeal to them as 
authority Systems of Hindu philosophy not only own their alle¬ 
giance to the Vedas, but the adherents of each one of them would 
often quarrel with others and maintain its superiority by trying 
to prove that it and it alone was the faithful follower of the 
Vedas and represented correctly their views. The laws which 
regulate the social, legal, domestic and religious customs and 
rites of the Hindus even to the present day are said to be but 
mere systematized memories of old Vedic teachings, and fire 
held to be obligatory on their authority. Even under British 
administration, in the inheritance of property, adoption, and in 
such other legal transactions, Hindu Law is followed, and this 
claims to draw its authority from the Vedas, To enter into 
details is unnecessary. But suffice it to say that the Vedas, far 
from being regarded as a dead literature of the past, are still 
looked upon as the origin and source of almost all literatures 
except purely secular poetry and drama. Thus in short we may 
say that tn spite of the many changes that time has wrought* 
the orthodox Hindu life may still be regarded in the main as an 
adumbration oT the Vedic life, which had never ceased to shed 
its light all through the past 

Classification of the Vedic literature, 

A beginner who is introduced for the first time to the study 
of later Sanskrit literature is likefy to appear somewhat confused 
when he meets with authoritative texts of diverse purport and 
subjects having the same generic name 11 Veda 1P or 41 Sruti Pl (from 
irii to hear); for Veda in its wider sense is nut the name of any 
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particular book, but of the literature of a particular ‘epoch ex¬ 
tending over a long period, say two thousand years or so. As 
this literature represents the total achievements of the Indian 
people in different directions for such a long period, it must of 
necessity be of a diversified character. If we roughly classify 
this huge literature from the points of view of age, language, and 
subject matter, we can point out four different types, namely the 
Samhita or collection of verses {sam together, hits put), Brah- 
manas, Aranyakas ("forest treatises") and the Upanisads. All 
these literatures, both prose and verse, were looked upon as so 
holy that in early times it was thought almost a sacrilege to write 
them; they were therefore learnt by heart by the Brahmins from 
the mouth of their preceptors and were hence called imti (liter¬ 
ally any tiling heard) 1 . 

The SamhitAs. 

There are four collections or Samhitas, namely Rg-Vcda^ 
SSma-Veda, Yajur-Veda and Atharva-Vcda. Or these the Rg- 
Veda is probably the earliest, The SSma-Veda has practically 
no independent value, for it consists of stanzas taken (excepting 
only 75) entirely from the Rg-Vcda, which were meant to be 
sung to certain fixed melodies, and may thus be called the lx»fc 
of chants, The \ ajur-Veda however contains in addition to the 
verses taken from the kg-Veda many original prose formulas. 
The arrangement of the verses or the Sama-Veda is solely with 
rule rente to their place and use in the Soma sacrifice; the con¬ 
tents of the ^ ajur-Vtda arc arranged in the order in which the 
versts were actually employed in the various religious sacrifices 
It is therefore called the Veda of Yajus-sacrificial prayers. These 
may be contrasted with the arrangement in the Rg-Veda in this 
that there the verses are generally arranged in accordance with 
the gods who are adored in them. Thus, for example, first we get 
f I**™ addressed to Agni or the Fire-god. then all those 

o the god Indra and so on. The fourth collection, the Atharva- 
probably attained its present form considerably later than 
the Kg-Veda, In spirit, however, as Professor Macdonell says 
“ 11 *** onl ^ f 15 ^ different from the R igVtdo but rcpresentJ * 
much more primitive stage of thought. While Lhe Rirzeda deals 
almost exclusively with the higher gods as conceived by a com- 

1 PiJjtni, iff. i ii. 
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parat i vdy^td va need and refined sacerdotal cl ass, the- 4 ///<?«’<!- Veda 
is, in the main a book of spells and incantations appealing to the 
demon world, and tecnas with notions about witchcraft current 
among the lower grades of the population, and derived from an 
immemorial antiquity* These two. thus complementary to each 
other in contents are obviously the most important of the four 
Vedas 1 .” 

The Brihmanas*. 

After the SamhitSs there grew up the theological treatises 
called the brahman as, which were of a distinctly different literary 
type. They are written in prose, and explain the sacred signi¬ 
ficance of the different rituals to those who are not already 
familiar with them. ‘They reflect,'" says Professor Macdonell, 
"the spirit of an age in which all intellectual activity is concen¬ 
trated on the sacrifice, describing its ceremonies, discussing its 
value, speculating on its origin and significance.” These works 
are full of dogmatic assertions, fanciful symbolism and specu¬ 
lations of an unbounded imagination in the field of sacrificial 
details. The sacrificial ceremonials were probably never so 
elaborate at the time when the early hymns were composed. 
But when the collections of hymns were being handed down from 
generation to generation the ceremonials became more and more 
complicated. Thus there came about the necessity of the dis¬ 
tribution of the different sacrificial functions amongseverai distinct 
classes of priests^ We may assume that this was a period when 
the caste system was becoming established, and when the only 
thing which could engage wise and religious minds was sacrifice 
and its elaborate rituals. Free speculative thinking was thus 
subordinated to the service of the sacrifice, and the result was 
the production of the most fanciful sacramental and symbolic 

1 A, A- Mitilofltll'i ffistirjtf Samin't Utirm/mrr, p- ,)i. 

* Weber ixtt. Lit., p. i i. note) jays lti.il (he word ttahwm djgpife '“that 

which trial** to prayer M*k Mutter {S-F F. I. p. tin I wiy* itul Urih 

■ruga mean! " originally the uyin|i of RnbRiu, whether in the general whU of 
prills iir in the j-mre special scrueuf Bruhmntl-priests " Ejgjcling (-S'- B h- XII, Inirnd* 
p. niii up that the Biihnunu were bo called "protuhty either because they writ 
ml mil til for the instruction amt guidance or prinll {brahman) generally, or bet suite 
I hey were, for the nod part, the authoritative utterance* of inch u were thin (Highly 
versed in Vedic ami ucrifioil lore and com fn-tmt to Kl » Brahraani Of superintend¬ 
ing priests” But in view of the tact lhal the Brahmans* »ere also suppose,! to be us 
much rcvealnl At the Vedas, the present writer think* that Weber 1 ! view is the correct 
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system, unparalleled anywhere but among the Gnostics. It is 
now generally believed that the close of the Brahmana period 
was not later than 500 B.C. 


The Aranyafeas. 

As a further development of the Brahman as however we get 
the Aranyakas or forest treatises, These works were probably 
composed for old men who had retired into the forest and were 
thus unable to perform elaborate sacrifices requiring a multitude 
of accessories and articles which could not be procured in forests. 
In these, meditations on certain symbols were supposed to be of 
great merit, and they gradually began to supplant the sacrifices 
as being of a superior order. It is here that we find that amongst 
a certain section of intelligent people the ritualistic ideas began 
to give way, and philosophic speculations about die nature of 
truth became gradually substituted in their place. To take an 
illustration from the beginning of the Bfhadaranyaka we find 
that instead of the actual performance of the horse sacrifice 
\asvnwalha) there are directions for meditating upon the dawn 
(I sas) as the head of the horse, the sun as the eye of die horse, 
the air as its life, and so on. This is indeed a distinct advance- 
ment of the claims of speculation or meditation over the actual 
performance of the complicated ceremonials of sacrifice The 
grow th of the subjective speculation, as being capable of bringing 
the highest good, gradually resulted in the supersession oT Vedic 
ritualism and the establishment of the claims of philosophic 
meditation and self-knowledge as the highest goal of life. Thus 
we find that the Amnyaka age was a period during which free 
thinking tried gradually to shake off the shackles of ritualism 
which had fettered it for a long time. It was thus that the 
Aranyakas could pave the way for the Upanisads, revive the 
germs of philosophic speculation in the Vedas, and develop then, 
m a manner which made the Upanisads the source of all philo 
Sophy that arose in the world of Hindu thought. 


The Rg-Veda, its civilization. 

The hymns of the Rg-Veda are neither the productions of a 
single hand nor do they probably belong to any single age. They 
were composed probably at different periods by different sages, 
and it is not improbable that some of them were composed 
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before the 1 Aryan people entered the plains of India. They were 
handed down from mouth to mouth and gradually swelled through 
the new additions that were made by the poets of succeeding 
generations, It was when the collection had increased to a very 
considerable extent that it was probably arranged in the present 
form, or in some other previous forms to which the present 
arran gemen t owes its origin, Th ey therefore reflect the civi 1 ination 
of the Aryan people at differ give periods of antiquity before and 
after they had come to India. This unique monument of a long 
vanished age is of great aesthetic value, and contains much that is 
genuine poetry. It enables us to get an estimate of the primitive 
society which produced it—the oldest book of the Aryan race. 
The principal means of sustenance were cattle-keeping and the 
cultivation of the soil with plough and harrow, mattock and hoe* 
and watering the ground when necessary with artificial canals, 

1 The chief food consists 11 as Kaegi says, 11 together with broad, 
of various preparations of milk, cakes of flour and butter, man)' 
sorts of vegetables and fruits; meat cooked on the spits or in pots. 
Is little used, and was probably eaten only at the great feasts anti 
family gatherings. Drinking plays throughout a much more im¬ 
portant part than eating 1 , ,T The wood-worker built war-chariots 
and wagons* as also more delicate carved works and artistic cups. 
Metal-workers, smiths and potters continued their trade. The 
women understood the plaiting of mats, weaving and sewing ; 
they manufactured the wool of the sheep into clothing for men 
and covering for animals, The group of individuals forming a 
tribe was the highest political unit; each of the different families 
forming a tribe was under the sway of the father or the head of 
the family. Kingship was probably hereditary and in some cases 
electoral Kingship was nowhere absolute, but limited by the 
wall of the people. Most developed ideas of justice, right and 
law, were present in the country. Thus Kaegi says, "the hymns 
Strongly prove how deeply the prom men e minds in the people 
were persuaded that the eternal ordinances of the rulers of the 
world were as inviolable in mental and moral matters as in the 
realm of nature, and that every wrong act, even the unconscious, 
was punished and the sin expiated 3 /* Thus it is only right and 
proper to think that the Aryans had attained a pretty high degree 


1 The Rigvtdm p by Kaqji, ifi&G edition, p, tj* 
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of civilization, but nowhere was the sincere spirit of the Aryans 
more manifested than in religion, which was the most essential and 
dominant feature of almost alt the hymns, except a few secular 
ones Thus Kaegi says, "The whole significance of the Rigveda 
in reference to the general history of religion, as has repeatedly 
been pointed out in modem times, rests upon this, that it presents 
to us the development of religious conceptions from the earliest 
beginnings to the deepest apprehension of the godhead and its 
relation to man 1 . 1 ' 


The Vedic Gods, 

1 he hymns of the Rg*Veda were almost all composed in 
praise of the gods. The social and other materials are of secondary 
importance, as these references had only to be mentioned inci¬ 
dentally in giving vent to their feelings of devotion to the god. 
The gods here are however personalities presiding over the diverse 
powers of nature or forming their very- essence: They have 
therefore no definite, systematic and separate characters like the 
Greek gods or the gods of the later Indian mythical works, the 
Puranas, The powers of nature such as the storm, the rain! the 
thunder, are closely associated with one another, and Lhe gods 
associated with them arc also similar in character. The same 
epithets are attributed to different gods and it is only in a few 
specific qualities that they differ from one another. In the later 
mythological compositions of the PurSnas the gods lost their 
character as hypostatic powers of nature, and thus became actual 
personalities and characters having their tales of joy and sorrow 
hkc the mortal here below. The Vedic gods may be contrasted 
with them m this, that they are of an impersonal nature, as the 
characters they display are mostly but expressions of the powers 
of nature. To take an example, the fire or Agni is described as 
Kaegi has it, as one that ‘lies concealed in the softer wood as 
m a chamber, until, called forth by the nibbing in the early 
morn.ng hour. he suddenly springs forth in gleaming brightness. 
The sacrmcer takes and lays him on the wood. When the priests 
pour melted butter upon him, he leaps up crackling and neighing 

a whom " ,en !ove to •* ^creasing like their own 

prosperity. They wonder at him, when, decking himself with 

1 TA* by Kju^ p h j6. 
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changing'colors like a suitor, equally beautiful on all sides, he 
presents to all sides his front 

All-searching is his beam, the gleaming of his light, 

His, the all-beamdul of bcauLtoti$ face and glance, 

The changing shimmer like that floats upon the stream. 

So Agni’s rays gleam aver bright and nevxr cease 1 -" 

Rr Vi l. 3* 

They would describe the wind (Vata) and adore him and say 

**In wbal place wa* he bc?rn 1 and from whence comes he? 

Tht vital breath of gods, the world's great offspring. 

The God wherever he will move* at his pleasure: 

HU rushing sound wc hear—what his appearance, no one’ 1 ' 

R. V. x. 16& * 4. 

It was the forces of nature and her manifestations* on earth 
here, the atmosphere around and above us, or in the Heaven 
beyond the vault of the sky that excited the devotion and 
imagination of the Vedic poets. Thus with the exception of a 
few abstract gods of ivhom we shall presently speak and some 
dual divinities, the gods may be roughly classified as the terres¬ 
trial, atmospheric, and celestial 

Polytheism, He notheism and Monotheism, 

The plurality of the Vedic gods may lead a superficial enquirer 
to think the faith of the Vedic people polytheistic. But an in¬ 
telligent reader will find here neither polytheism nor monotheism 
but a simple primitive stage of belief to which both of these may 
be said to owe their origin. The gods here do not preserve their 
proper places as in a polytheistic faith 1 but each one of them 
shrinks into insignificance or shines as supreme according as it is 
the object of adoration or not. The Vedic poets were the children 
of nature, Every natural phenomenon excited their wonder, 
admiration or veneration. The poet is struck with wonder that 
" the rough red cow gives soft white milk,' 1 The appearance or 
the setting of the sun sends a thrill into the minds of the Vedic 
sage and with wonder-gazing eyes he exclaims; 

u Undrqpped beneath, not fastened firm, how comes it 

Thai downward turned he falls not downward ? 

The gmdt of his ascending path,—who saw it 1 ?* K, V. tv, 13. 5. 

The sages wonder how kL the sparkling waters of ah rivers flow 
into one ocean without ever filling it" The minds of the Vedic 

1 Tkz 1, by Ka^i. p. 35. * Jtf£ p + 3ft, 
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people as we find in the hymns were highly impressionable and 
fresh. At this stage the time was not ripe enough for them to 
accord a consistent and well-defined existence to the multitude 
of gods nor to universalize them in a monotheistic creed They 
hypostatized unconsciously any force of nature that overawed 
them or filled them with gratefulness and joy by its beneficent or 
aesthetic character, and adored it* The deity which moved the de¬ 
votion or admiration of their mind was the most supreme for the 
time. This peculiar trait of the Vedic hymns Max Muller has called 
Henotheismor Kathenotheism:“a belief in single gods, each in turn 
standing out as the highest And since the gods are thought of 
as specially ruling in their own spheres, the singers, in their special 
concerns and desires, call most of all on that got! to whom they 
ascribe the most power in the matter,—to whose department if I 
may say so, their wish belongs. This god alone is present to the mind 
of the suppliant; with him for the time being is associated every¬ 
thing that can be said of a divine being;—he is the highest,, the only 
god* before whom all others disappear, there being in this, however, 
no offence or depreciation of any other god 1 . 1 ' u Against this theory 
it has been urged,' 1 as Macdonell rightly says in his Vedic Myth- 
vfogy \*that Vedic deities are not represented 1 as independent of 
all the rest/ since no religion brings its gods into more frequent 
and varied juxtaposition and combination, and that even the 
mightiest gods of the Veda are made dependent on others. Thus 
Vanina and Suryaare subordinate to Indra (i. joih Vanina and 
the ASvfns submit to the power of Visnu (1. f 56)1.,/Even when a 
god is spoken of as unique or chief (eha} w as is natural enough in 
laudations, such statements lose their temporarily monotheistic 
force, through the modifications or corrections supplied by the con¬ 
text or even by the same verse 8 /' " Henotheism is therefore an 
appearance/' says Macdonell, H rather than a reality, an appearance 
produced by the indefiniteness due to undeveloped anthropo- 
morphism, by the lack of any Vedic god occupying the position 
of a Zeus as the constant head of the pantheon, by the natural 
tendency of the priest or singer in extolling a particular god to 
exaggerate his greatness and to ignore other gods, and by the 

1 a, by p. 17. 

* See Ibid. p. JJ. S« also Anowstrtith'i note on it for otha refei cnees lo Itenq., 
UUifiaii 
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growing IfeHef in the unity of the gods (cl the refrain of 3, 35) 
each of whom might be regarded as a type of the divine 1 .” But 
whether we cal] it Henotheism or the mere temporary exaggera¬ 
tion of the powers of the deity in question, it is evident that this 
stage can neither be properly called polytheistic nor monotheistic, 
bur one which had a tendency towards them both, although it 
ivas not sufficiently developed to be identified with either of them- 
The tendency towards extreme exaggeration could be called a 
monotheistic bias in germ, whereas the correlation of different 
deities as independent of one another and yet existing side by side 
was a tendency towards polytheism. 

Growth of a Monotheistic tendency; Frajlpati, Visvakarma. 

This tendency towards extolling a god as the greatest and 
highest gradually brought forth the conception of a supreme 
Lord of all beings (Prajapati), not by a process of conscious 
generalization but as a necessary stage of development of the mind, 
able to imagine a deity as the repository of the highest moral and 
physical power, though its direct manifestation cannot be per¬ 
ceived, Thus die epithet Prajapati or the Lord of beings, which 
was originally an epithet for other deities, came to be recognized 
as a separate deity, the highest and the greatest Thus it h said 
ill R, V. x. I2i a : 

Id the beginning me Himnyagarbha, 

Bom as the only lord of all eiisttuct 

This earth be nettled firm and heaven established: 

What god shall wt adore with our oblations ? 

Who gives Us breath, who gives as strength, whose bidding 
All creatures must obey* the bright gods even: 

Whose shade is death whose shadow life immortal ; 

Whai god shall we adore with our oblations? 

Who by his might alone became the monarch 
Of all that breathes, of oil that wakes or slumbers. 

Of all, both man and beast, the lord eternal: 

What god shall we adore with our oblations? 

W r hose might and majesty these snowy mountains* 

The ocean and the distant stream exhibit; 

Whose arms extended are these spreading regions: 

What god shall wc adore wiih our oblations ? 

Who made the heavens bright* the earth enduring 
Who fixed the firmament, the heaven of heavens; 

Who measured out the air’s extended spaces - 
What god shall we adore with our oblations ? 

1 MaedraeU 1 * Vxtit p> 17* * Tkt Jtigv&fsii by K*efii, pp* £S k ftp. 
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Similar attributes arc also ascribed to the deity VT^vakarma 
(All creator) 1 . He is said to be father and procreator of all beings, 
though himself uncreated. He generated the primitive waters* 
It is to him that the sage says, 

Wlics is nur father, our creator, maker, 

Who every place doth know and every creature, 

Uy whom alone to gods their names were given, 

To W all other creatures go io a*k him * R_ V. x, £2, y 

Brahma- 

The conception of Brahman which has been the highest glory 
for the Vedanta philosophy oflaler days had hardly emerged in 
the Rg-Veda from the associations of the sacrificial mind The 
meanings that Sayatia the celebrated commentator of the Vedas 
gives of the word as collected by Hang are: («} food, food offeri ng, 
{b) the chant of the sSma-singer, (<■) magical formula or text, 
{d) duly completed ceremonies, (e) the chant and sacrificial gift 
together, (/) the recitation of the hotr priest, (g) great Roth 
says that it also means "the devotion which manifests itself as 
longing and satisfaction of the soul and reaches forth to the 
gods," But it is only in the Satapatha Brahman a that the con¬ 
ception of Brahman has acquired a great significance as the 
supreme principle which is the moving force behind the gods. 
Thus the Satapatha says/ 1 Verily in the beginning this (universe) 
was the Brahman (ncut.). It created the gods; and, having 
created the gods, it made them ascend these worlds: Agni this 
(terrestrial) world, Vayu the air, and Surya the sky.,..Then the 
Brahman itself went up to the sphere beyond. Having gone up 
to the sphere beyond. It considered, ‘How can I descend again 
into these worlds?' It then descended again by means of these 
two. Form and Name. Whatever has a name, that is name; and 
that again which has no name and which one knows by its form 
‘ this is t of a certain) form,’ that is form : as far as there are Form 
and Name so far. indeed, extends this (universe). These indeed 
are the two great fortes of Brahman, and, verily, he who knows 
these two great forces of Brahman becomes himself a g^at force 1 . 
In another place Brahman is said to be the ultimate thing in the 
Universe and h identified with Prajapati, Purusa and Prana 

• £?,' ^ ***»■' Mu,,-. *«** n*,, 
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(the vital "air 1 ), In another place Brahman Is described as being 
the Svayambhu (self-born) performing austerities, who offered 
his own self in the creatures and the creatures In his own self, 
and thus compassed supremacy p sovereignty and lordship over 
all creatures \ The conception of the supreme man (Purusa) In 
tile Rg-Veda also supposes that the supreme man pervades the 
world with only a fourth part of Himself, whereas the remaining 
three parts transcend to a region beyond. He is at once the 
present, past and future* 

Sacrifice; the First Rudiments of the Law of Karma, 

It will however be wrong to suppose that these monotheistic 
tendencies were gradually supplanting the polytheistic sacrifices. 
On the other hand, the complications of ritualism were gradually 
growing In their elaborate details. The direct result of this growth 
contributed however to relegate the gods to a relatively unim¬ 
portant position, and to raise the dignity of the magical charge* 
teristics of the sacrifice as an institution which could give the 
desired fruits of themselves. The offerings at a sacrifice were not 
dictated by a devotion with which we are familiar under Christian 
or Vaisnava Influence. The sacrifice taken as a whole is con¬ 
ceived as Haug notes “ to be a kind of machinery in which every 
piece must tally with the other/ 1 the slightest discrepancy in the 
performance of even a minute ritualistic detail, say in the pouring 
of the melted butter on the fire, or the proper placing of utensils 
employed in the sacrifice, or even the misplacing of a mere straw 
contrary to the injunctions was sufficient to spoil the whole 
sacrifice with whatsoever earnestness It might be performed. 
Even if a word was mispronounced the most dreadful results 
might follow. Thus when Tvastr performed a sacrifice for the 
production of a demon who would be able to kilt his enemy 
Indra, owing to the mistaken accent of a single word the object 
was reversed and the demon produced was killed by Indra* Blit if 
the sacrifice could be duly performed down to the minutest 
detail, there was no power which could arrest or delay the fruition 
of the object Thus the objects of a sacrifice were fulfilled not 
by the grace of the gods, but as a natural result of the sacrifice* 
The performance of the rituals invariably produced certain 
mystic or magical results by virtue of which the object desired 

1 S«ir f*\ It. XL|l|. pp, 60, 4.00 and XLtV* p. 4^. 
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by the sacrificer was fulfilled in due course like the fuffiiment of 
a natural law in the physical world. The sacrifice was believed 
to have existed from eternity tike the Vedas, The creation of 
the world itself was even regarded as the fruit of a sacrifice per¬ 
formed by the supreme Being. It exists as Haug says "as an 
invisible thing at all times and is like the latent power of elec¬ 
tricity in an electrifying machine, requiring only the operation 
of a suitable apparatus in order to be elicited." The sacrifice b 
not offered to a god with a view to propitiate him or to obtain 
from him welfare on earth or bliss in Heaven; these rewards are 
directly produced by the sacrifice itself through the correct per¬ 
formance of complicated and interconnected ceremonies which 
constitute the sacrifice. Though in each sacrifice certain gods 
were invoked and received the offerings, the gods themselves 
were but instruments in bringing about the sacrifice or in com¬ 
pleting the course of mystical ceremonies composing it. Sacrifice 
is thus regarded as possessing a mystical potency superior even to 
the gods, who it is sometimes stated attained to their divine rank 
by means of sacrifice. Sacrifice was regarded as almost the only 
kind of duty, and it was also called kanna or kriyd {action) and 
the unalterable law was, that these mystical ceremonies for good 
or for bad, moral or immoral (for there were many kinds of 
sacrifices which were performed for injuring one’s enemies or 
gaining worldly prosperity or supremacy at the cost of others) 
were destined to produce their effects. It is well to note here that 
the first recognition of a cosmic order or law prevailing in nature 
under the guardianship of the highest gods is to be fuund in the 
use of the word Rta (literally the course of things). This word 
nas also used, as Macdonell observes, to denote the "‘order 1 
in the moral world as truth and ‘right’ and in the religious 
world as sacrifice or * rite' ’" and its unalterable law of producing 
effects It is interesting to note in this connection that it h here 
that we find the first germs of the law or karma, which exercises 
such a dominating control over Indian thought up to the present 
day. Thus we find the simple faith and devotion of the Vedic 
hymns on one hand being supplanted by the growth of a complex 
system of sacrificial rites, and on the other bending their course 
tow ar( js a monotheistic or philosophic knowledge of the ultimate 
reality of the universe, 

1 Mjfldondl'j Vt ttir Mylkthtf, p, (1 , 
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Cosmogony—Mythological and philosophical. 

The cosmogony of the E.g-Veda may be looked at from two 
aspects* the mythological and the philosophicaL The mythological 
aspect has in general two currents* as Professor Macdonell says* 
Jl The one regards the universe as the result of mechanical pro¬ 
duction, the work of carpenter's and joiner's skill; the other 
represents it as the result of natural generation K" Thus in the 
Kg-Veda we find that the poet in one place says* 11 what was 
the wood and what was the tree out of which they built heaven 
and earth 1 ?" The answer given to this question in Taittiriya- 
Brfihmana is 11 Brahman the wood and Brahman the tree from 
which the heaven and earth were madeV F Heaven and Earth are 
sometimes described as having been supported with posts 1 . They 
are also sometimes spoken of as universal parents, and parentage 
is sometimes attributed to Aditi and Daksa. 

Under this philosophical aspect the semi-pantheistic Man- 
hymn* attracts our notice* The supreme man as we have already 
noticed above is there said to be the whole universe* whatever 
has been and shall be; he is the lord of immortality who has become 
diffused everywhere among things animate and inanimate* and 
all beings came out of him; from his navd came the atmosphere; 
from his head arose the sky; from his feet came the earth; from 
his ear the four quarters. Again there are other hymns in which 
the Sun is called the soul {diman} of all that is movable and 
all that is immovable* There are also statements to the effect 
that the Being is one, though it is called by many names by the 
sages 7 . The supreme being is sometimes extolled as the supreme 
Lord of the world called the golden egg (Hiranyagarbha , ). In 
some passages it is said " Brahmanaspati blew forth these births 
like a blacksmith* In the earliest age of the gods* the existent 
sprang from the non-existent. In the first age of the gods* the 
existent sprang from the non-existent: thereafter the regions 
sprang, thereafter* from U^tanapadaV' The most remarkable and 
sublime hymn in which the first germs of philosophic speculation 

1 nfattalkcSFi J-jrriar Mpfkohtgy, p, i I, 
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with regard to the wonderful mystery of the origin ofthe world 
are found is the 129th hymn of R. V, x. 

t> Then there was neither being nor not-being. 

Hit atmosphere wbs not, nor sky Above it- 
Wlni covered all ? and where ? by what protected ? 

Wai there the fathomless abyss of waters ? 

2h Then neither death nor deathless existed; 

Of day and night there was yet no distinct lgiu 
A lone that one breathed calmly, self-supported* 

Other than It was none, nor aught above ft, 

3. Darkness there was at first in darkness hidden; 

The universe was undistinguished water. 

That whiLh in void and emptiness lay hidden 
Alone by power of fervor was developed. 

4- Then for the first time there arose desire, 

Which was the primal germ of mind, within it 
And sages, starching In tbetr heart, discovered 
In Nothing the connecting bend of Being. 


6. Who Is it knows? Who here can tell m surely 
From what and how this universe has risen? 

And whether not till after it the god* lived? 

Who then can know from what it has misenF 

7. The source from which this universe has risen. 
And whether it was made, or uncreated, 

He only knows, who from the highest heaven 
ftules, the all-seeing lord-^or does not He know 1 ? 


The earliest commentary on this is probably a passage in the 
Sataptha Brahirtam {x* 5. 3, f> which says that 1 in the beginning 
thii> (universe) was as it were neither non-existent nor existent; 
in the beginning this (universe) was as it were, existed and did 
not exist: there was then only that Mind, Wherefore it has been 
declared by the Rishi (Kg-Veda X. tag j ),* There was then neither 
the non-existent nor the existent ’ for Mind was, as it were neither 
existent nor non-existent. This Mind when created, wished to 
become manifest,—more defined, more substantial: ft sought after 
a self (a body); it practised austerity: it acquired consistency *" 
Jn the Atharva-Veda also we find it stated that all forms of the 
universe were comprehended within the god Skambha’ 

r Jf 1 "?* ^ that eVe " iT1 the P'*'* 1 o{lh * Vedas there sprang 
forth such a philosophic yearning, at least among some who could 

| Tht itig bj Kh^, p . k. v, x, ™, 
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question whether this universe was at all a creation or not* which 
could think of the origin of the world as being enveloped in the 
mystery of a primal non ^differentiation of being and non-being ; 
and which cotdd think that it was the primal One which by its 
inherent fervour gave rise to the desire of a creation as the first 
manifestation of the germ of mind*from which the universe sprang 
forth through a series of mysterious gradual processes. In the 
Brahmanas, however, we find that the cosmogonic view generally 
requires the agency of a creator, who is not however always the 
starting point* and we find that the theory of evolution is com¬ 
bined with the theory of creation, so that Prajipati is sometimes 
spoken of as the creator while at other times the creator is said 
to have floated in the primeval water as a cosmic golden egg. 

Eschatology ; the Doctrine of Atman, 

Them seems to be a belief in iho Vedas that the soul could 
be separated from the body in states of swoon* and that it could 
exist after death, though we do not find there any trace of the 
doctrine of transmigration in a developed form. In the datapaths 
Rrthmana it is said that those who do not perform rites with 
correct knowledge are bom again after death and suffer death 
again. In a hymn of &he Rg-Veda(x,5S)the soul {pumas )of a man 
apparently unconscious is invited to come back to him from the 
trees, herbs, the sky* the sun, etc. In many of the hymns there 
is also the belief in the existence of another wor1d + where the 
highest material joys are attained as a result of the performance 
of the sacrifices and also in a hell of darkness underneath 
where the evil-doers are punished. In the Satapatha Brahman a 
we find that the dead pass between two fires which bum the evil¬ 
doers, but let the good go by 1 ; it is also said there that everyone 
is bom again after death, is weighed in a balance, and receives 
reward or punishment according as his works are good or bad 
It is easy to see that scattered ideas like these with regard to 
the destiny of the soul of man according to the sacrifice that he 
performs or other good or bad deeds form the first rudiments of 
the later doctrine of metempsychosis. The idea that man enjoys 
or suffers, either in another world or by being born in this world 
according to his good or bad deeds, is the first beginning of the 
moral idea* though in the Brahmantc days the good deeds were 

1 Set £a B- l. J,| Mil iIhj ifjfrfit AfyiAv&gyi. pp. 166, 167 . 
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more often of the nature of sacrificial duties than ordinary good 
works. These ideas of the possibilities of a necessary connection 
of the enjoyments and sorrows of a man with his good and bad 
works when combined with the notion of an inviolable law or 
order, which we have already seen was gradually growing with 
the conception of rta, and the unalterable law which produces 
the effects of sacrificial works, led to the Law or Karma and the 
doctrine of transmigration. The words which denote soul in the 
Kg-Veda are monos, St matt and as*. The word Siman however 
which became famous in later Endian thought is generally used 
to mean vital breath. Manas is regarded as the seat of thought 
and emotion, and it seems to be regarded, as Macdontll says, as 
dwelling in the heart*. It is however difficult to understand how 
atmau as vital breath, or as a separable part of man going out of 
the dead man came to be regarded as the ultimate essence or 
reality in man and the universe. There is however at least one 
passage in the Rg-Veda where the poet penetrating deeper and 
deeper passes from the vital breath (*«) to the blood, and thence 
to sit man as the inmost self of the world ; “ Who has seen how 
the first-born, being the Bone-possessing (the shaped worldX was 
bom from the Boneless (the shapeless)? where was the vital 
breath, the blood, the Self (a/m*) of the world ? Who went to 
ask him that knows it*?' In Taittiriya Aranyaka |. 23, however, 
it es said that Prnjapah after having created his self (as the world) 
With his own self entered into it. In Taittiriya Brahmana the 
Stman ts called omnipresent, and it is said that he who knows 
him is no more stained by evil deeds, Thus we find that in the 
pre-Upmusad Yedic literature Stman probably was first used to 
demote vital breath " in man, then the self of the world, and then 
the self in man. It ts from this last stage that we find the traces 
of a growing tendency to looking at the self of man as die omni¬ 
present supreme principle of the universe, the knowledge of which 
makes a man smle&s and pure. 

Conclusion* 

Looking at the advancement of thought in the Rg-Veda we 
find lint that a fabric of thought was gradually growing which 
not only looked upon the universe as a correlation of parts or a 
\ VtJk ph ihs! ^sr- p. 1 65 and R. V, vnt. So, 
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construction made of them, but sought to explain it as having 
emanated from one great being who b sometimes described as 
one with the universe and surpassing it, and at other times as 
being separate from it; the agnostic spirit which is the mother 
of philosophic thought is seen at times to be so bold as to express 
doubts even on the most fundamental questions of creation— 11 Who 
knows whether this world was ever created or not?" Secondly, 
the growth of sacrifices has helped to establish the unalterable 
nature of the law by which the (sacrificial) actions produced their 
effects of themselves. It also lessened the importance of deities 
as being the supreme masters of the world and our fate, and the 
tendency or henothebm gradually diminished their multiple 
character and advanced the monotheistic tendency in some 
quarters. Thirdly, the soul of man is described as being separable 
from his body and subject to suffering and enjoyment in another 
world according to his good or bad deeds; the doctrine that the 
soul of man could go to plants, etc., or that it could again be re¬ 
born on earth t is also hinted at in certain passages, and this may 
be regarded as sowing the first seeds of the later doctrine of 
transmigration. The seif {dtman) is spoken of in one place as the 
essence of the worlds and when wt trace the idea In the Brahmanas 
and the Aranyakas we see that atm an has begun to mean the 
supreme essence in man as well as in the universe* and has thus 
approached the great Atman doctrine of the Upanisads/ 



CHAPTER III 


THE EARLIER UPAN 1 SADS 1 . (700 600 n.c.) 

The place of the Upanisads in Vedic literature. 

Though it is generally held that the Upanisads are usually 
attached as appendices to the Aranyakas which are again attached 
to the Brahmana*, yet it cannot be said that their distinction as 
separate treatises is always observed. Thus we find in some 
that subjects which we should expect to be discussed in a Brahman a 
are introduced into the Aranyakas and the Aranyaka materials 
are sometimes fused into the great bulk or Upanisad teaching. 
This shows that these three literatures gradually grew up in one 
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process of development and they were probably regarded as parts 
of one literature, in spite of the differences in their subject-matter* 
Deussen supposes that the principle of this division was to be 
found in this, that the Brahmanas were intended for the house¬ 
holders, the Aranyakas for those who in their old age withdrew 
into the solitude of the forests and the Upanisads for those who 
renounced the world to attain ultimate salvation by meditation* 
Whatever might be said about these literary classifications the 
ancient philosophers of India looked upon the Upanisads as being 
of an entirely different type from the rest of the Vedic literature 
as dictating the path of knowledge {J^dma-mdrgd) as opposed 
to the path of works \kQrmx~mnrgx) which forms the content 
of the latter. It is not out of place here to mention that the 
orthodox Hindu view holds that whatever may be written In the 
Veda Ls to be interpreted as commandments to perform certain 
actions (vidki) or prohibitions against committing certain others 
{niftdha). Even the stories or episodes arc to be so interpreted 
that the real objects of their insertion might appear as only to 
praise the performance of the commandments and tp blame the 
commission of the prohibitions. No person has any right to argue 
why any particular Vedic commandment is to he followed, for no 
reason can ever discover that, and it is only because reason fails 
to find out why a certain Vedic act leads to a certain effect that 
the Vedas have been revealed as commandments and prohibitions 
to show the true path of happiness. The Vedic teaching belongs 
therefore to that of the Karma-mSrga or the performance of Vedic 
duties of sacrifice, etc. The Upanisads however do not require 
the performance of any action, hut only reveal the ultimate truth 
and reality* a knowledge of which at once emancipates a man. 
Readers of Hindu philosophy are aware that there is a very strong 
controversy on this point between the adherents of the Vedanta 
(Upamsadt) and those of the Veda, For the latter seek in analogy 
to the other parts of the Vedic literature to establish the principle 
that the Upanisads should not be regarded as an exception, but 
that they should also be so interpreted that they might atso be 
held out as commending the performance of duties; but die 
former dissociate the Upanisads from the rest of the Vedic htera- 
ture and assert that they do not make the slightest reference to 
any Vedic duties, but only delineate the ultimate reality which 
reveals the highest knowledge in the minds of the deserving 
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Sankara the most eminent exponent of the Upanisads*holds that 
they are meant for such superior men who are already above 
worldly or heavenly prosperities, and for whom the Vcdic duties 
have ceased to have any attraction. Wheresoever there may be 
such 3 deserving person, be he a student, a householder or an 
ascetic, for him the Upanisads have been revealed Tor his ultimate 
emancipation and the true knowledge, Those who perform the 
Vedic duties belong to a stage inferior to those who no longer 
care for the fruits of the Vedic duties but are eager for final 
emancipation, and it is the latter who alone are fit to hear the 
Upanisads \ 

The names of the Upanisads; Noo-Brahmanie influence. 

The Upanisads are also known by another name Vedanta, as 
they axe believed to be the last portions of the Vedas (veehi-an/a 
end); it is by this name that the philosophy of the Upanisads, 
the Vedanta philosophy, is so familiar to us. A modem student 
knows that m language the Upanisads approach the classical 
Sanskrit; the ideas preached also show that they are the culmina¬ 
tion of the intellectual achievement of a great epoch. As thev 
thus formed the concluding parts of the Vedas they retained their 
Vedic names which they took from the name of the different 
schools or branches {stti/mi among which the Vedas were studied 1 
Thus the Upanisads attached to the BrShmanas of the Aitareya 
and Kaositaki schools arc called respectively Aitareva and 
kau^takt L pamsads. Those of the Tanclms and Talavakiiras of 
rile bSma-veda are called the Chlndogya and Talavakara (or 
kena) Upamsads. Thoseof the Taittiriya school of the Yajuueda 
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form the Taittmya and MahanSniyana, of the Katha school 
the Katbaka, of the Maitrayanf school the MaitriyanL The 
Brhadaranyaka Upanisad forms part of the ^atapatha Brahmana 
of the VSjasaneyi schools, The Ua Upanisad also belongs to the 
latter school. But the school to which the Svet££vatara belongs 
cannot be traced, and has probably been lost The presump¬ 
tion with regard to these Upanisads is that they represent the 
enlightened views of the particular schools among which they 
flourished, and under whose names they passed. A large number 
of UpaoLsads of a comparatively later age were attached to the 
Atharva-Veda, most of which were named not according to the 
Vedtc schools but according to the subject-matter with which 
they dealt 1 . 

It may not be out of place here to mention that from the 
frequent episodes in the Upanisads in which the Brahmins are 
described as having gone to the Ksattriyas for the highest know ¬ 
ledge of philosophy, as well as from the disparateness of the 
Upanisad teachings from that of the general doctrines of the 
Brahman as and from the allusions to the existence of philo¬ 
sophical speculations amongst the people in Pali works, it may be 
inferred that among the Ksattriyas in general there existed earnest 
philosophic enquiries which must be regarded as having exerted 
an important influence in the formation of the Upanisad doctrines. 
There is thus some probability in the supposition that though the 
Upaninads are found directly incorporated with the Brahman as 
it was not the production of the growth of B rah manic dogmas 
alone, but that non-Brah manic thought as well must have either 
set the Upanisad doctrines afoot, or have rendered fruitful assist¬ 
ance to their formulation and cultivation, though they achieved 
their culmination in tine hands of the Brahmins, 

Brahmanas and the Early Upani$ads» 

The passage of the Indian mind from the Brahma nit to the 
Upantsad thought is probably the most remarkable event in the 
history of philosophic thought We know that in the later Yedic 
hymns some monotheistic conceptions of great excellence were 
developed* but these differ in their nature from the absolutism of 
the Upanisads as much as the Ptolemaic and the CopcmEcan 

1 Gubkl Atiiun UptuilBad, Pruni Upanisid, cm. Tliete were fefiWeter 
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systems in utronony. The direct translation of Vttvrfkarman or 
tliranyagarbha into the fitman and the Brahman of the Upanb 

t . admit that these conceptions were swallowed up bvthq ^traan 

£2LtE “ ■’ P-Per 

' r ^ anisiuls no mentfon ^ to be found of Viivakarman 
Hcratijagarbhi or Brahman aspati and no reference of s gc h a 
nature is to be found as can justify us j„ connecting the Upanisad 
ideas with those conceptions'. The word purusa no doubt oceors 
frequently in the Upwiisads. but the sense and the association 
that come along w.th it are widely different from that of the 
purusa of the PurusasQkU of the Kg-Veda, H 

When the Rg-Yetla describes ViSvakarman it describes him 
as a creator from outside, a controller of mundane events to whom 
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says “ Pun/sha has a thousand heads.. .a thousand eyes, and a thou¬ 
sand feet. On every- side enveloping the earth he transcended [it] 
by a space of ten fingers. .-. He formed those aerial creatures, and 
the animals, both wild and tame\ M eta Even that famous hymn 
(R.V. X. 129) which begins with "There was then neither being 
nor non-being, there was no air nor sky above 1 ' ends with saying 
M From whence this creation came into being, whether it was 
created or not—he who is in the highest sky, its ruler, probably 
knows or docs not know/' 

In the Upanisads however, the position is entirety changed, 
and the centre of interest there is not in a creator from outside 
but in the self: the natural development of the monotheistic posi¬ 
tion of the Vedas could have grown into some form of developed 
theism, but not into the doctrine that the seif was the only reality 
and that everything else was far below it. There is no relation 
here of the worshipper and the worshipped and no prayers are 
offered to it, but the whole quest is of the highest truth,and the true 
self of man is discovered as the greatest reality. This change of 
philosophical position seems to me to be a matter of great interest 
This change of the mind from the objective to the subjective does 
not carry with it in the Upanisads any elaborate philosophical 
d iscu ss ions, or subtle analysis of m i nd« 11 com es the re as a mat ter 
of direct perception, and the conviction with which the truth has 
been grasped cannot fail to impress the readers. That out of the 
apparently meaningless speculations of the Brahman as this doc¬ 
trine could have developed, might indeed appear to be too im¬ 
probable to be believed. 

On the strength of the stories of Baklki Gargya and Ajata£atru 
(Brh. II. i), fSvetaketu and Prav£hana Jatbali (Cha* v« 3 and Brh< 
VL 2) and Arum and A£vapati Kaikeya (Cha. V. 11) Garbe thinks 
"that it can be proven that the Brahman's profoundest wisdom, the 
doctrine of All-one, which has exercised an unmistakable influence 
on the intellectual life even of our time, did not have its origin 
in the circle of Brahmans at all ,M and that “it took its rise in 
the ranks of the warrior caste 1 . 1 This if true would of course 
lead the development of the Upanbads away from the influence 
of the Veda, Brahman as and the Aranyakas. But do the facts 
prove this ? Let us briefly examine the evidences that Garbe him- 

1 Muir'* San iM TVxto, ret w+ ppb 366, j;j. 
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sdf has produced* In the story of BalSki Gargya and'AjStai&atrn 
{ilrh. II. i) referred to by him, Bslifei Gargya is a boastful man 
who wants to teach the Ksattriya AjAtaiatru the true Brahman, 
hut fails and then wants it to be taught by him. To this 
Ajitaiatru replies (following; Gar he's own translation) 41 it is 
contrary to the natural order that a Brahman receive instruction 
From a warrior and expect the latter to declare the Brahman to 
him . Does this not imply that in the natural order of things a 
Brahmin always taught the knowledge of Brahman to "the 
Ksattnyas and that it was unusual to find a Brahmin asking a 
knattnya about the true know ledge of Brahman? At the beginning 
° tie conversation, Ajfitaiatru had promised to pay Balaki one 
thousand coins if he could tell him about Brahman, since all people 

used Co r t0 J* naka to speak about Brahman* The second 
story of hvetaketu and Pravahana Jaibali seems to be fairly can- 
c usive with regard to the fact that the transmigration doctrines, 
the way of the gods (devajdtm) and the way of the fathers 
{pthyana) had originated among the Ksattriyas, but it is without 
any relevancy with regard to the origin or the superior knowledge 
of Brahman as the true self. 


The third story of Arnni and Asvapatt Kaikeya (Cha. V. j n 
f hartJI >' more convincing, for here five Brahmins wishing to 
know what the Brahman and the self were, went to Uddataka 
Amni; but as he did not know sufficiently about it he accompanied 
them to the Ksattriya king Aivapati Kaikeya who was studying 
e subject But Asvapati ends the conversation by giving them 
certain instructions about the fire doctrine (voiSvdnara JL an(J 
ic import of its sacrifices* He docs not say anything about the 
true .self as Brahman. We ought also to consider that there are 
<mSy the fuw exceptional cases where Ksattriya kings were in 
structmg the Brahmin* But in all other 2 L the 
discussing and instructing the atman knowledge. I am rh.i ,u 
to think that Garbe owing to his bitterness of feeling against the 
Brahmins a, expressed in the earlier part of the es.L\, d w! 
too hasty in his judgment. The opinion of Garbe seems to have 
been shared to some extent by Wintered also, and the refereTcJ 
given by him to the Gpanisad passages are also the « 
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just examinedThe truth seems to me to be this* that the 
Ksattriyas and even some women took interest in the religio- 
philosophical quest manifested in the Upanisads. The enquirers 
were so eager that either in receiving the instruction of Brahman 
or in impart Eng it to others, they had no considerations of sex and 
birth*; and there seems to be no definite evidence for thinking 
tli at the U pants ad philosophy originated among the Ksattriyas 
or that the germs of its growth could not be traced in the 
Bra lima nas and the Aranyakas which were the productions of 
the Brahmins, 

The change of the Brahmana into the Aranyaka thought is 
signified by a transference of values from the actual sacrifices to 
their symbolic representations and meditations which were re¬ 
garded as being productive of various earthly benefits. Thus we 
find in the Brhadaranyaka (L l) that instead of a horse sacrifice 
the visible universe is to be conceived as a horse and meditated 
upon as such. The dawn is the head of the horse, the sun is the 
eye* wind is its life, fire is its mouth and the year is its soul, and so 
on. What is the horse that graces in the field and to what good 
can its sacrifice tcadf 1 This moving universe h the horse which is 
most significant to the mind* and the meditation of it as such is 
the most suitable substitute of the sacrifice of the horse, the mere 
animal. Thought-activity as meditation, is here taking the place 
of an external worship in the form of sacrifices. The material 
substances and the most elaborate and accurate sacrificial rituals 
tost their value and bare meditations took their place. Side 
by side with the ritualistic sacrifices of the generality of the 
Brahmins, was springing up a system where thinking and sym¬ 
bolic meditations were taking the place of gross matter and 
action involved in sacrifices. These symbols were not only 
chosen from the external world ;ls the sun, the wind, etc-, from 
the body of tn aii r his various vita] functions and the Senses, but 
even arbitrary alphabets were taken up and it was believed that 
the meditation of these as the highest and the greatest was pro¬ 
ductive of great beneficial results. Sacrifice in itself was losing 
value in the eyes of these men and diverse mystical significances 
and imports were beginning to be considered as their real truth 1 * 
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The Uktha {verse) of Rg-Veda was identified in the Aitareya 
Aranyaka tinder several allegorical forms with the Prana*, the 
Udgitha of the Sfimaveda was identified with Ora, Prana,sun and 
eye; in Chandogya rr. the Sam an was identified with Om, rain, 
water, seasons. Prana, etc, in Chandogya m. 16-17 man was 
identified with sacrifice; his hunger, thirst, sorrow, with initia¬ 
tion ; laughing, eating, etc. with the utterance of the Mantras ; 
and asceticism, gift, sincerity, restraint from injury, truth, with 
sacrificial fees idaksina), The gifted mind of these cultured Vedic 
Indians was anxious to come to some unity, but logical precision 
of thought had not developed, and as a result of that we find in the 
Aranyakas the most grotesque and fanciful unifications of things 
which to our eyes have little or no connection. Any kind of instru¬ 
mentality in producing an effect was often considered as pure 
identity. Thus in Ait Aran, n. 1 . 3 W c find “Then comes the origin 
of food. The seed of Prajapati are the gods. The seed of the gods 
is rain. The seed of rain is herbs. The seed or herbs is food. The 
seed of food is seed. The seed of seed is creatures. The seed of 
creatures is the heart The seed of the heart is the mind. The seed 
of the mind is speech. The seed of speech is action. The act done 
is this man the abode of Brahman 1 /’ 


1 he word Brahman according to Say ana meant mantras 
(magical verses), the ceremonies, the hotf priest, the great. 
Hillebrandt points out that it Ls spoken of in R.V. as being new 
“as not having hitherto existed,” and as “coming into being from 
the fathers/' It originates from the seat of the Rta, springs forth 
at the sound of the sacrifice, begins really to exist when the soma 
juice Ls pressed and the hymns are recited at the savana rite 
endures with the help of the gods even in battle, and soma is its 
guardian (R-V* VIH. 37. J( vill. 69, vi, 23. s , L 47. 3j m 23 

vi. 5*. 3, etc,), On the strength of these Hillebrandt justifies 

of Hau E ^ lat ’t signifies a mysterious power which can 
be called forth by various ceremonies, and his definition of it as 
the magical force which is derived from the orderly cooperation of 
the hymns, the chants and the sacrificial gifts*. I am disposed to 
think that this meaning is closely connected with the meaning as 
we find it m many passages in the Aranyakas and the Upanisads, 
fhc meaning in many of these seems to be midway between 

‘ „ BrahmZ, £“»-*«» 
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"magical force M and "great/ 1 transition between which is 
rather easy. Even when the sacrifices began to be replaced by 
meditations, the old belief in the power of the sacrifices still 
remained, and as a result of that we find that in many passages 
of the Upamsads peopte are thinking of meditating upon this 
great force “Brahman” as being identified with diverse symbols, 
natural objects, parts and functions of the body. 

When the main interest of sacrifice was transferred from its 
actual performance in the externa! world to certain forms of 
meditation, we find that the understanding of particular allegories 
of sacrifice having a relation to particular kinds of bodily functions 
was regarded as Brahman, without a knowledge of which nothing 
could be obtained. The fact that these allegorical interpretations 
of the Pahcagntvidyl are so much referred to in the UpanLsads 
as a secret doctrine, shows that some people came to think that 
the real efficacy of sacrifices depended upon such meditations. 
When the sages rose to the culminating conception, that he is 
really ignorant who thinks the gods to be different from him, they 
thought that as each man was nourished by many beasts, so the 
gods were nourished by each man, and as it is unpleasant for a 
man if any of his beasts are taken away, so it is unpleasant for 
the gods that men should know this great truth 1 . 

In the Kena we find it indicated that all the powers of 
the gods such as that of Agni (fire) to burn, Vaytt (wind) to 
blow, depended upon Brahman, and that it is through Brahman 
that all the gods and all the senses of man could work- The 
whole process of UpanUad thought shows that the magic power 
of sacrifices as associated with Rta (unalterable law) was being 
abstracted from the sacrifices and conceived as the supreme power. 
There are many stories in the Upanisads of the search after the 
nature of this great power the Brahman, which was at first only 
imperfectly realized They identified it with the dominating powers 
of the natural objects of wonder* the son, the moon, etc with 
bodily and mental functions and with various symbolical re¬ 
presentations, and deluded themselves for a time with the idea 
that these were satisfactory* But as these were gradually found 
inadequate, they came to the final solution and the doctrine of 
the Inner self of man as being the highest truth the Brahman 
originated. 


1 Bftw i- 4. ia. 
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The meaning of the word Upanisad. 

The word Upanisad is derived from the root smi with the prefix 
nil to sit ), and Max Muller says that the word! originally meant the 
act of sitting down near a teacher arid of submissively listening to 
him. In his introduction to the Upanisads he says, "The history 
and the genius oT the Sanskrit language leave little doubt that 
U pan i Had meant originally session, particular ly a sessio ri consisting 
of pupils, assembled at a respectful distance round their teacher*,” 
Dcusscn points out that the word means "secret "or "secret instruc¬ 
tion, 1 ' and this is borne out by many of the passages of the Upani¬ 
sads themselves, Max Muller also agrees that the word was used 
in this sense in the Upanisads*. There we find that great injunc¬ 
tions of secrecy are to be observed for the communication of the 
doctrines, and it is said that it should only be given to a student 
or pupil who by his supreme moral restraint and noble desires 
proves himself deserving to hear them, Sankara however, the 
great Indian exponent of the Upanisads, derives the word firom 
the root sad to destroy and supposes that it is so called because it 
destroys inborn ignorance and leads to salvation by revealing the 
right knowledge. But if wq compare the many texts in which the 
word Upanisad occurs in the Upanisads themselves it seems that 
Dens sen’s meaning is fully justified*. 

The composition and growth of diverse Upanisads, 

The oldest Upanisads are written in prose. Mcxt to these we 
have some in verses very similar to those that are to be found in 
classical Sanskrit, As is easy to see, the older the Upanisad the 
more archaic is it in its language. The earliest Upanisads have 
an almost mysterious forcefulness in their expressions at least to 
Indian ears. They are simple, pithy and penetrate to the heart. 
We can read and read them over again without getting tired! 
The lines are always as fresh as ever. As such they have a charm 
apart from the value of the ideas they intend to convev. The word 
Upanisad was used, as we have seen, in the sense of "secret 
doctrine or instruction”; the Upanisad teachings were also in¬ 
tended to be conveyed in strictest secrecy to earnest enquirers of 
high morals and superior self-restraint for the purpose of achieving 

* Mu Muller s Tnmtttirn o/tkt tjMnik/,, S. B*E, vol. i. n. Ixui. 

* $. B> M- toI. Ip p, Jxxxiii. 
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emancipation, It was thus that the Upanisad style oT expression, 
when It once came into use,came to possess the greatest charm and 
attraction for earnest religious people; and as a result of that we 
find that even when other forms of prose and verse had been 
adapted for the Sanskrit language, the Upanisad form of com¬ 
position had not stopped. Thus though the earliest Upanisads 
were compiled by 500 B-C, T they continued to be written even so 
late as the spread of Mahommedan influence in India. The 
earliest and most important are probably those that have been 
commented upon by Sankara namely Brhadarunyaka, Chandogya, 
Aitareya s Taittiriya, fiS, Kena„ Xatha, Pra^na, Mundaka and 
Mandukya 1 . It is important to note in this connection that the 
separate Upanisads differ much from one another with regard to 
their content and methods of exposition- Thus while some of 
them are busy laying great stress upon the monistic doctrine of 
the self as the only reality, there are others which lay stress upon 
the practice of Yoga, asceticism, the cult of &iva, of Visnu and 
the philosophy or anatomy of the body, and may thus be 
respectively called the Yoga, Saiva, Vi mu and £&rira Upanisads. 
These in all make up the number to one hundred and eight 

Revival of Upanisad studies in modem timesn 

How the Upanisads came to be introduced into Europe h an 
interesting story, Darft Shiko the eldest son of the Emperor 
Shah Jahan heard of the Upanisads during his stay In Kashmir 
in 1640. He invited several Pandits from Benares to Delhf who 
undertook the work of translating them into Persian, In 1775 
Anquetil Duperron, the discoverer of the Zend-Avesta, received 
a manuscript of It presented to him by his friend Lc Gentll, the 
French resident in Faizabad at the court of Shuja-uddaill&b* 
Anquetil translated it into Latin which was published in iSoi— 
1002. This translation though largely unintelligible was read by 
Schopenhauer with great enthusiasm. It had, as Schopenhauer 
himsdf admits, profoundly influenced his philosophy. Thus he 

1 Dmittit wp-poses lhal KattjUaLi is also g£ the tfiriiolr Mai Mislk* anti 
Sehracdcf think that Mailrir^E *1» belong* to Etie wtiesl grnnp, whereas Ottiism 
ccmitU at to a ctrnipaftttavdj lain pn^tyction, WllltefmU divides iht Upiui^ hto 
four periods- In the tint period he includes Erhadin^ytka, Chamloigja* Tajninya, 
Aitarc^t, KsrftlH *ad K<m*. lb the ifflmd t* includes Kilhaka, iU, S-feti*™!***, 
MuftiLaka. Mahanitiya^ii, B-nd in the tMrd period he includes Pminrt, Mailrfcya^I WKl 
Ma^liikp. The rcsl of iht Uponiuds he includes in the fourth period. 
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writes in the preface to his Welt als Wilit u»d Vorstellung'-, 
“And if, indeed, in addition to this he is a partaker of the benefit 
conferred by the Vedas, the access to which, opened to us through 
the Upani shads, is in my eyes the greatest advantage which this 
still young century enjoys over previous ones, because I believe 
that the influence of the Sanskrit literature will penetrate not lev s 
deeply than did the revival of Greek literature in the fifteenth 
century: if) I say, the reader has also already received and 
assimilated the sacred, primitive Indian wisdom, then is he best 
of all prepared to hear what [ have to say to him,„.I might ex¬ 
press the opinion that each one of the individual and disconnected 
aphorisms which make up the IT pan i shads may be deduced as 
a consequence from the thought I am going to impart, though 
the converse, that my thought is to be found in the Upaniahads 
is by no means the case." Again, “How does every line display 
its firm .definite, a rid throughout harmonious meaning l From every 
sentence deep, original, and sublime thoughts arise, and the whole 
is pervaded by a high and holy and earnest spirit...,In the whole 
world there is no study, except that of the originals, so beneficial 
iind so elevating as that of the Oupanikhat. It has been the solace 
of my life, it will be the solace of my death! 5 ” Through Schopen¬ 
hauer the study of the Upanisads attracted much attention in 
Germany and with the growth of a general interest in the study 
of Sanskrit, they found their way Into other parts of Europe as 
well 

The study of the Upanisads has however gained a great 
impetus by the earnest attempts of our Ram Mohan Roy who 
not only translated them into Bengali, Hindi and English and 
published them at his own expense, but founded the Brahma 
Samaj in Bengal, the main religious doctrines of which were 
derived directly from the Upanisads. 


1 TniruEaS inn hy lljlthuw ami Kemp, vol. i, pp a jji 

1 Mu MuLEtf uj-s in hi* introduction io the UpanEfrhnck {$* A £, j & !«!■ 
dsc. pp, t* hi) "that ihftiM ha** ipol^ of tht Ur*nUJlj u 

duct, of It* hie^t he d,,uld have pb«d paniatbe,',!*« (Jri* 
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The Upan:$ad» and their interpretations. 

Before entering into the philosophy of the Upanisads it may 
be worth while to say a few words as to the reason why diverse 
and even contradictory explanations as to the real import of the 
Upanis.ids had been offered by the great Indian scholars of past 
times. The Upanisads, as we have seen, formed the concluding 
portion of the revealed Vedic literature, and were thus called the 
Vedanta. It was almost universally believed by the Hindus that 
the highest truths could only be found in the revelation of the 
Vedas. Reason was regarded generally as occupying a com para- 
tively subservient place, and its proper use was to be found in its 
Judicious employment in getting out the real meaning of the 
apparently conflicting ideas of the Vedas. The highest know¬ 
ledge of ultimate truth and reality was thus regarded as having 
been once for all declared in the Upanisads. Reason had only to 
unravel it in the light of experience. It is important that readers 
of Hindu philosophy should bear in mind the contrast that it 
presents to the ruling idea of the modern world that new truths 
are discovered by reason and experience every day, and even in 
those cases where the old truths remain, they change their hue 
and character every day, and that in matters of ultimate truths no 
finality can ever be achieved; we are to be content only with as 
much as comes before the purview of our reason and experience 
at the time, ft was therefore thought to be extremely audacious 
that any person howsoever learned and brilliant he might be 
should have any right to say anything regarding the highest 
truths simply on the authority of his own opinion or the reasons 
that he might offer, i n order to make himself heard it was neces¬ 
sary for him to show from the texts of the Upanisads that they 
supported him, and that their purport was also the same, Thus 
it was that most schools of Hindu philosophy found it one of their 
principal duties to interpret the Upanisads in order to show Lhat 
they alone represented the true Vedanta doctrines. Any one 
who should feel himself persuaded by the interpretations of any 
particular school might say that in following that school he was 
following the Vedanta. 

The difficulty of assuring oneself that any interpretation is 
absolutely the right one is enhanced by the fact that germs of 
diverse kinds of thoughts are found scattered over the Upanisads 
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which are not worked out in a systematic manner. Yhus each 
interpreter in his turn made the texts favourable to his own 
doctrines prominent and brought them to the forefront, and tried 
to repress others or explain them away. But comparing the 
various systems of Upanisad interpretation we find that the in¬ 
terpretation offered by Jsahkara very largely represents the view 
of the general body of the earlier Upanisad doctrines,, though 
there are some which distinctly foreshadow the doctrines of other 
systems, hut in a crude and germinal form. It is thus that Vedanta 
is generally associated with the interpretation of Sankara and 
Sankara’s system of thought is called the Vedanta system, though 
there are many other systems which put forth their claim as repre¬ 
senting the true Vedanta doctrines. 

Under these circumstances it is necessary that a modem in¬ 
terpreter of the Upanisads should turn a deaf ear to the absolute 
claims of these exponents, and look upon the Upanisads not as 
a systematic treatise but as a repository of diverse currents of 
thought -the melting pot in which all later philosophic ideas were 
still in a state of fusion, though the monistic doctrine of Sankara, 
or rather an approach thereto, may be regarded as the purport of 
by far the largest majority of the texts. It will be better that a 
modem interpreter should not agree to the claims of the ancients 
that all the Upanisads represent a connected system, but take the 
texts independently and separately and determine their meanings, 
though keeping an attentive eye on the context in which they 
appear. It is in this way alone that we can detect the germs of 
the thoughts of other Indian systems in the Upanisads. and thus 
find in them the earliest records of those tendencies of thoughts. 


The quest after Brahman: the struggle and the failures. 

The fundamental idea which runs through the early Upanisads 
is that underlying the exterior world of change there is an un 
changeable reality which is identical with that which underlies 
the essence in man'. If we took at Greek philosophy in Par¬ 
menides or Plato or at modem philosophy in Kant, we find the 
same tendency towards glorifying one unspeakable entity as the 
reality or the essence. I have said al*ve that the Upanisads are 

J Bit if. n. 
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no systematic treatise of a single hand, but are rather collations 
or compilations of floating monologues, dialogues or anecdotes. 
There are no doubt here and there simple discussions but there 
Ls no pedantry or gymnastics of logic. Even the most casual 
reader cannot but be struck with the earnestness and enthusiasm 
of the sages. They run from place to place with great eagerness 
in search of a teacher competent to instruct them about the nature 
of Brahman. Where is Brahman? What is hts nature? 

We have noticed that during the dosing period of the Samhita 
there were people who had risen to the conception of a single 
creator and controller of the universe, variously called Frajapatii 
Vi^vakarman, Ptirusa, Brahmanaspati and Brahman. But this 
divine controller was yet only a deity. The search as to the 
nature of this deity began in the Upani satin, Many visible objects 
of nature such as the sun of the wind on one hand and the various 
psychological functions in man were tried, but none could render 
satisfaction to the great ideal that had been aroused. The sages 
in the Upanisads had already started with the idea that there was 
a supreme controller or essence presiding over man and the 
universe. But what was its nature? Could it be identified with 
any of the deities of Nature, was it a new deity or was it no deity 
at all } The LTpantsads present to us the history of this quest and 
the results that were achieved. 

When we look merely to this quest we find that we have not 
yet gone out of the Aranyaka ideas and of symbolic {praUkd} 
forms of worship. Pmua (vital breath) was regarded as the most 
essential function for the life of man, and many anecdotes are 
related to show that it is superior to the other organs, such as the 
eye or ear, and that on it all other functions depend. This 
recognition of the superiority of prana brings us to the meditations 
on prana as Brahman as leading to the most beneficial results. 
So also we find that owing to the presence of the exalting 
characters of omnipresence and eternality ahdJa (space) is 
meditated upon as Brahman. So also manas and Aditya (sun) 
are meditated upon Brahman. Again side by side with the 
visible material representation of Brahman as the pervading Yayu, 
or the sun and the immaterial representation as ;ika£a» mana* or 
prana, we find also the various kinds of meditations as substitutes 
for actual sacrifice. Thus it is that there was an earnest quest 
after the discovery of Brahman* We find a stratum of thought 
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which shows that the sages were still blinded by the old ritualistic 
associations, and though meditation had taken the plate of sacrifice 
yet this was hardly adequate for the highest attainment of 
Brahman. 

Next to the failure of the meditations we have to notice the 
history or the search after Brahman in which the sages sought to 
identify Brahman with the presiding deity of the sun. moon, 
lightning, ether, wind, fire, water, etc, and failed; for none of 
these could .satisfy the ideal they cherished of Brahman. It is 
indeed needless here to multiply these examples, for they are 
tiresome not only in this summary treatment but in the original 
as wdl. They are of value only in this that they Indicate how 
toilsome was the process by which the old ritualistic associations 
could be got rid of; what struggles and failures the sages had to 
undergo before they reached a knowledge of the true nature of 
Brahman, 


Unbnowability of Brahman and the Negative Method, 

It is indeed true that the magical element involved in the 
discharge of sacrificial duties lingered fora while in the symbolic 
worship of Brahman in which He was conceived almost as a deity. 
The minds of the Vedic poets so long accustomed to worship 
deities of visible manifestation could not easily dispense with the 
idea of seeking after a positive and definite content of Brahman. 
They tried some of the sublime powers of nature and also many 
symbols, but these could not render ultimate satisfaction. They 
did not know what the Brahman was like, for they had only a 
dim and dreamy vision of it in the deep craving of their souls 
which could not be translated into permanent terms, But this 
was enough to lead them on to the goal, for they could not be 
satisfied with anything short of the highest 

They found that by whatever means they tried to m ve a 
positive and definite content of the ultimate reality, the Brahmin 

they failed. Positive definitions were impossible. TheycouW n^ 

point out what the Brahman was like in order to give an utterance 

T?? ' "T "’"' d ** th « » *•* not 

like aught that we find in experience. Yftjflavalhya said "He 

•"<> He fa inconceivable, 
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of the sworil, he cannot suffer any injury 1 / 1 He is asat. non-being, 
for the being which Brahman is, U not to be understood as such 
being as is known to us by experience; y e t he is being, for he alone 
is supremely real, for the universe subsists by him. We ourselves 
are but he T and yet we know not what he is* Whatever we can 
experience, whatever we can express, is limited, but he is the 
unlimited, the basis of all. “That which is inaudible, intangible, 
invisible, indestructible, which cannot be tasted, nor smelt, eternal# 
without beginning or end, greater than the great (mahafy the fixed. 
He who knows it is released from the jaws of death 1 / 1 Space, time 
and causality do not appertain to him, for he at once forms their 
essence and transcends them. He is the infinite and the vast, yet 
the smallest of the small, at once here as there, there as here; no 
characterisation of him is possible, otherwise than by the denial 
to him of all empirical attributes, relations and definitions. He 
is independent of all limitations of space, time, and cause which 
rules all that is objectively presented, and therefore the empirical 
universe. When Bahva was questioned by Vaskali, he expounded 
the nature of Brahman to him by maintaining silence— H11 Teach 
meT said V ask all. “most reverent sir, the nature of Brahman/ 
Bahva however remained silent But when the question was put 
forth a second or third time he answered/" I teach you indeed but 
you do not understand; the Atman Ls silence 1 - lhe way to in¬ 
dicate it is thus by tteti fteti ¥ it is not this, it is not this. W e 
cannot describe it by any positive content which is always limited 
by conceptual thought 

The Atman doctrine. 

The sum and substance of the Upantsad teaching is involved 
in the equation Atman=Brahman. We have already seen that the 
word Atman was used in the Rg-Veda to denote on the one hand 
the ultimate essence of the universe, and on the other the vital 
breath in man. Later 011 in the Upanisads we see that the word 
Brahman is generally used in the former sense, while the word 
Atman is reserved to denote the inmost essence in man, and the 

1 Bril- IV, 5. i£ Dcqihd, My Mtfler nnd ftBcr have al] nmmtcff rel^l 
pasugc; on ‘la Iuli been inltrprrtcd bs an Mljwtive vt participle. though fli> evidence 
bu ew been HktaccrU it is cvjJeatJy the dative of «wi, i sward- 

* Kiikm. if . 
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Upankads are emphatic in their declaration that the two are one 
and the same. But what is the inmost essence of man? The self 
of man involves an ambiguity, as it is used in a variety of senses. 
Thus so far as man consists of the essence of food (i.e. the physical 
parts of man) he is called anmmaya, But behind the sheath of 
this body there is the other self consisting of the vital breath 
which b called the self as vital breath Kfirdmmayn dtma*). 
Behind this again there is the other self “consisting of wilt" called 
the mammaya atmau. This again contains within it the self 
"consistingof consciousness" called the vijiidmnmyaatmau. Hut 
behind it we come to the final essence the self as pure bliss (the 
anandumaya dtnum I. The texts say; “Truly he is the rapture; 
for whoever gets this rapture becomes blissful. For who could 
live, who could breathe if this space {akasa) was not bliss? For 
it is he who behaves as bliss. For whoever in that invisible, Self- 
surpassing, Unspeakable, Supportless finds fearless support, he 
really becumes fearless. Ru t whoever finds even a slight difference 
between himself and this Atman there is fear for him 1 .” 

Again in another place we find that Prajapati said: "The self 
{atmau) which is free from sin, free from old age, from death and 
grief, from hunger and thirst, whose desires are true, whose cogita¬ 
tions arc true, that is to be searched for, that is to be enquired; 
he gets all his desires and all worlds wbu knows that self 4 ." The 
gods and the demons on hearing of this sent Indra and Vfrocana 
respectively as their representatives to enquire of this self horn 
I raj a pan. He agreed to teach them, and asked them to look 
into a vessel of water and tell him how much of self they could 
find, I hey answered: “We see, this our whole self, even to the 
ha'r, and to the nails." And he said, “Well, that b the self, that 
is the deathless and the fearless, that is the Rrahman." They went 
away pleased, but Prajapati thought, “There th ey go'away 
Without having discovered, without having realized the self” 
Virocana came away with the conviction that the bodv was the 
sell. but Indra did not return back to the gods, he was afraid and 
p«toHw.th donbts and came back to Prajapati and said, “just 
he sell becomes decorated when the body is decorated Jell- 
resscLl when the body ls well-dressed, wdl-deaned when the 

SScS m-T" "T S ° ^ ** Wil1 >* blind when 
_ f ‘® bMnd, injured in one eye when the body is injured in 

one eye, and mubbted when the body b mutilated, and it perishes 
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when the beJtJy perishes, therefore I can see no good in this theory" 
Prajapati then gave him a higher instruction about the sdf ( and 
said, "He who goes about enjoying dreams, he is the self, this 
is the deathless, the fearless, this is Brahman/' India departed 
but was again disturbed with doubts, and was afraid and dame 
back and said B, that though the dream self does not become blind 
when the body is blind, or injured in one eye when the body is 
so injured and b not affected by its defects, and is not killed by 
its destruction, but yet tt is as ifit was overwhelmed, as if it suffered 
and as if it wept—in this I see no good/ 1 Prajapati gave a still 
higher instruction: "When a man,fast asleep* in total contentment, 
does not know any dreams, this is the self, this is the deathless, 
the fearless, this is Brahman/ 1 tndra departed but was again 
filled with doubts on the way, and returned again and said “ 4 the 
self in deep sleep does not know himself, that I am this, nor does 
he know any other existing objects. He is destroyed and lost, 
t see no good in this/' And now Prajapati after having given a 
course of successively higher instructions as self as the body, as 
the sclftn dreams and as the sdf in deep dreamless sleepj and 
having found that the enquirer in each case could find out that this 
was not the ultimate truth about the sdf that he was seeking, 
ultimately gave him the ultimate and final instruction about the 
full truth about the self, and said “this body i§ the support or the 
deathless and the bodiless self The self as embodied is affected 
by pleasure and pain k the self when associated with the body can¬ 
not get rid of pleasure and pain, but pleasure and pain do not 
touch the bodiless self 1 /' 

As the anecdote shews, they sought such a constant and un¬ 
changeable essence in man as was beyond the limits of any change. 
This inmost essence has sometimes been described as purer subject- 
object-less consciousness, the reality, and the bliss. He is the 
seer of all seeing, Lhe hearer of all hearing and the knower of all 
knowledge. He sees but is not seen, hears but is not heard, knows 
but is not known. He la the light of all lights. He is like a lump 
or salt t with no inner or outer, which consists through and through 
entirely of savour; as in truth this Atman has no inner or outer, 
but consists through and through entirely of knowledge Bliss is 
not an attribute of it but it is bliss itself. The state of Brahman 
is thus likened unto the state of dreamless sleep. And he who 
has reached this bliss is beyond any fear, tt b dearer to us than 

1 Chi. VIII. j-Mi 
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sofi T brother, wife, or husband, wealth or prosperity.* It is for it 
and by it that things appear dear to us r It is the dearest par 
excellency our inmost Atman. All limitation is fraught with pain; 
it is rhe infinite alone that is the highest bliss. When a man 
receives this rapture, then is he full of bliss; for who could breathe, 
who live, if that bliss had not filled this void (dJtdia)} It is he 
who behaves as bliss. For w hen a man finds hb peace, his fearless 
support in that invisible, supportless, inexpressible* unspeakable 
one, (hen has he attained peace. 

Place of Brahman in the Upani^ads, 

There is the atman not in man alone hut in all objects of the 
universe, the aun, the moon .the world; and Brahman is this itman* 
There is nothing outside the itman* and therefore there is no 
plurality at all. As from a lump of day all that is made of day 
b known, as from an ingot of black iron all that is made of 
black iron is known, so when this atman the Brahman is known 
everything else is known. The essence in man and the essence 
of the universe are one and the same, and it is Brahman. 

Now a question may arise as to what may be tailed the nature 
of the phenomenal world of colour, sound, taste, and smell But 
wc must also remember that the Upanisads do not represent so 
much a concept ion al system of philosophy as visions of the seers 
who are possessed by the spirit of this Brahman. They do not 
notice even the contradiction between the Brahman as unity and 
nature in its diversity. When the empirical aspect of diversity 
attracts thdr notice, they affirm it and yet declare that it is aj] 
Brahman, From Brahman it has come forth and to it will it 
return. He has himself created it out of himself and then entered 
into It as its inner controller (imtaiyd/um). Here U thus a glaring 
dualistic trait of the world of matter and Brahman as its controller’ 
though in other places we And it asserted most emphatically that 
these are but names and forms, and when Brahman is known 
everything else is known. No attempts at reconciliation are made 
for the sake of the consistency of conceptual utterance, as 
Sankara the great professor of Vedanta does by explaining away 
the dual!Stic texts. The universe is said to be a reality, but the 
real in it is Brahman alone. It is on account of Brahman that 
the fire hums and the wind blows. He is the active principle in 
the entire universe, and yet the most passive and unmoved. The 
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world is hh body, yet he is the soul within. "He creates all, 
wills all, smells ail p tastes all, he has pervaded all, silent and un- 
affected 1 ". He is below, above, in the back, in front, in the south 
and in the north, he is all this 1 . "These rivers in the east and 
in the west originating from the ocean, return back into it and 
become the ocean themselves, though they do not know that they 
are so. So also all these people coming into being from the Being 
do not know that they have come from the Being...,That which 
is the subtlest that is the self, that is all this, the truth, that self 
thou art O Svetaketn*,” “Brahman," as Deussen points out* 
"was regarded as the cause antecedent in time, and the universe 
as the effect proceeding from it; the inner dependence of the 
universe on Brahman and its essential identity with him was 
represented as a creation of ihe universe by and out of Brahman.** 
Thus it is said in Munch 1. 1. 7: 

As a spider ejects and retracts (the threads^ 

As she plants shoot forth on the earth, 

As I lie hair* on the head and body of the living 1 man, 

So from the imperishable &U th;it is here. 

As the sparks ham the well-kindled fire, 

In nature akin to it, spring forth Ic their thousands* 

So, flly dear sir, from the I til perishable 
Living being* of many kinds go forth. 

And again return into him*. 

Yet this world principle is the dearest to us and the highest 
teaching of the Upanisads is "That: art thou," 

Again the growth of the doctrine that Brahman is the “inner 
controller" in all the parts and forces of nature and of mankind a s 
the atm an thereof, and that aJ] the effects of the universe are the 
result of his commands which no one can outstep, gave rise to a 
theistie current of thought in which Brahman is hdd as standing 
aloof as God and controlling the world, I t is by his ordaining* it 
is said, that the sun and moon are held together, and the sky and 
earth stand held togetherl God and soul are distinguished again 
in the famous verse of £»vcE££vatam*: 

Twu bright-feaihetied ho&m friends 
Flit around one atul ibt same free; 

One of them tnstrs the sweet berrif!, 

The other withcHii eating merely gaits down. 

1 Dli tic- 14- +- 1 Mid. vtl. 315* r; at-.il? Mtigdpka ll, a. if* 1 Chi VI. ia 
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But in spite of this apparent theristic tendency and the occa¬ 
sional use of the word lia or /f ana, there seems to be no doubt 
that theism in its tme sense was never prominent, and this acknow¬ 
ledgement of a supreme I^ord was also an offshoot of the exalted 
position of the atman. as the supreme principle. Thus we read in 
Kausitaki Lfpanisad 3. p h “He is not great by good deeds nor low 
by evil deeds, but it is he makes one do good deeds w hom lie 
wants to raise, and makes him commit bad deeds whom he wants 
to lower down. He is the protector of the universe, he is the 
master of the world and the lord of all; he ls my soul {diman)!' 
Thus the lord in spite of his greatness is still my soul, Them arc 
again other passages which regard Brahman as being at once 
immanent and transcendent. Thus it is said that there is that 
eternally existing tree whose roots grow upward and whose 
branches grow downward. All the universes are supported in it 
and no one can transcend it. This is that, '‘...from its fear the fire 
burns, the sun shines, and from its fear lndra p Vayu and Death 
the fifth (with the other two) run onV* 

If we overlook the different shades in the development of the 
conception of Brahman in the Up&nisads and look to the main 
currents, wt find that the strongest current of thought which has 
found expression in the majority of the texts is this that the 
Atman or the Brahman is the only reality and that besides this 
everything else is unreal. The other current of thought w h hich is 
to be found in many of the texts is the pantheistic creed that 
identifies the universe with the Atman or Brahman. The third 
current is that of theism which looks upon Brahman as the Lord 
controlling the world. It in because those ideas were still in the 
melting pot, in which none of them were systematically worked 
out, that the later exponents of Vedanta, Safikara, Ramanuja, 
and others quarrelled over the meanings of texts in order to 
develop a consistent systematic philosophy out of them. Thus it 
is that the doctrine of Maya which is slightly hinted at once in 
Brhadaranyaka and thrice in £veta£vatara + becomes the founda- 
tion of Sankaras philosophy of the Vedanta in which Brahman 
alone is real and all else beside him is unreal*. 


1 Kvthm n- 6. r fuiii j. 
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The World. 

We have already seen that the universe has come out of 
Brahman, has its essence in Brahman, and will also return back 
to it But In spite of its existence as Brahman its character as 
represented to experience could not be denied, jWikara hdd 
that the Upanisads referred to the external world and accorded 
a reality to it consciously with the purpose of treating it as merely 
relatively real,, which will eventually appear as unreal as soon 
as the ultimate truth, the Brahman, is known. This however 
remains to be modified to this extent that the sages had not 
probably any conscious purpose of according a relative reality to 
the phenomenal world, but in spite of regarding Brahman as the 
highest reality they could not ignore the claims of the extehor 
world, and had to accord a reality to it. The inconsistency of this 
reality of the phenomenal world with the ultimate and only 
reality of Brahman was attempted to be reconciled by holding 
that this world is not beside him but it has come out of him, it 
is maintained in him and it will return back to him. 

The world is sometimes spoken of in its twofold aspect, the 
organic and the in organic* All organic things, whether plants, 
animals or men, have souls 5 . Brahman desiring to be many created 
fire (Ujas) t water (-*/) and earth Then the self-existent 

Brahman entered into these three, and it is by their combination 
that all other bodies are formed 2 . So all other things are produced 
as a result of an alloying or compounding of the parts of these three 
together. In this theory of the threefold division of the primitive 
dements lies the earliest germ of the later distinction (especially 
in theSamkhya school) of pure infinitesimal substanc ^(ianmdtra) 
and gross dements, and the theory that each gross substance is 
composed of the atoms of the primary- elements. And in FraAna 
iv. 8 we find the gross elements distinguished from their subtler 
natures, ixg. earth (jtrf/tivf), and the subtler state of earth 
{ffthivlmdtra). In the Taittiriya, II, i, however* ether (djk&Ia) 
is also described as proceeding from Brahman, and the other 
elements, air* fire, water, and earth, are described as each pro¬ 
ceeding directly from the one which directly preceded it* 

1 CH. vi. n + 1 iW. vj* t p 3,4* 
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The World-Soul. 

The conception of a world-soul related to the universe as the 
soul of man to his body is found Tor the first time in R,V. x. 121. I, 
where he is said to have sprung forth as the firstborn of creation 
from the primeval waters. This being has twice been referred 
to in the Svctdsvatara, in HI. 4 and iv. is, It is indeed very strange 
that this being is not referred to in any of the earlier Upanisads. 
In the two passages in which he has been spoken of,his mythical 
character is apparent. He is regarded as one of the earlier 
products in the process of cosmic creation, but his importance 
from the point of view of the development of the theory of 
II rah man or Atman is almost nothing. The fact that neither the 
Punisa.nor the ViAva karma, nor the Hiranyagarbha played an 
important part in the earlier development of the Upanisads 
leads me to think that the Upanisad doctrines were not directly 
developed from the monotheistic tendencies of the later Rg-Veda 
speculations. The passages in &vetaAvatara dearly show how from 
the supreme eminence that he had in R.V. X. 121, Hiranyagarbha 
had been brough t to the level ofoneofthe created bci ngs. Deu ssqn 
trt explaining the philosophical significance of the Hiranyagarbha 
doctrine of the Upanisads says that the "entire objective universe is 
possible only in so far as it is sustained by a knowing subject. This 
subject as a suStainer of the objective universe is manifested in 
all individual objects but is by no means identical with them. For 
the individual objects pass away but the objective universe con¬ 
tinues to exist without them; there exists therefore the eternal 
knowing subject also (i hiranyagarbha) by whom it ts sustained. 
Space and time are derived from this subject. It is itself accord- 
mgfy not in space and does not belong to time, and therefore 
from an empirical point of view it is in general non-existent; it 
has no empirical but only a metaphysical reality 1 ." This however 
seems to me to be wholly irrelevant, since the Hiranyagarbha 
doctrine cannot be supposed to have any philosophical importance 
in the Upanisads. 

The Theory of Causation, 

There was practically no systematic theory of causation in the 
Upanisads. Sankara, the later exponent of Vedanta philosophy, 
always tried to show that the Upanisads looked upon the cause 

1 DeuW 4 Pklatphy c/tJu p. , ol . 
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as mere ground of change which though unchanged in itself in 
reality had only an appearance of suffering change. This he did 
On the strength of a series of examples in the Chindogya 
Upanisad (VL 1) in which the material cause, e,g. the clay, is 
spoken of as the only reality in all its transformations as the pot, 
the jug or the plate. It is said that though there are so many 
diversities of appearance that one is called the plate, the other the 
pot, and the other the jug, yet these are only empty distinctions of 
name and form, for the only thing real in them is the earth which 
in its essence remains ever the same whether you call it the pot, 
plate, or jug. So it is that the ultimate cause, the unchangeable 
Brahman, remains ever constant, though it may appear to suffer 
change as the manifold world outside. This world b thus only 
an unsubstantial appearance, a mirage imposed upon Brahman, 
the real par txcdkntt* 

It seems however that though such a view may be regarded 
as having been expounded In the UpanLsads in an imperfect 
manner, there is also side by side the other view which looks 
upon the effect as the product of a real change wrought in the 
cause itself through the action and combination of the elements 
of diversity in it. Thus when the different objects of nature have 
been spoken of in one place as the product of the combination 
of the three elements fire, water and earth, the effect signifies a real 
change produced by Lheir compounding. This is in germ {as wc 
shall see hereafter ) the Parinama theory of causation advocated 
by the Samkhya school 3 . 

Doctrine of Transmigration, 

When the Vcdie people witnessed the burning of a dead body 
they supposed that the eye of the man went to the sun, his breath 
to the wind, his speech to the fire, his limbs to the different parts 
of the universe. They also believed as we have already seen in 
the recompense of good and bad actions in worlds other than our 
own, and though we hear of such things as the passage of the 
human soul into tmes F etc,* the tendency towards transmigration 
had but little developed at the time 

tn the U pan bads however we find a clear development in 
the direction of transmigration in two distinct stages. In the one 
the Vedic idea of a recompense in the other world is combined with 

1 Chiu vi. 3-4* 
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the doctrine of transmigration, whereas in the other the doctrine 
of transmigration comes to the forefront in supersession of the 
idea of a recompense in the other world. Thus it is said that 
those who performed charitabte deeds or such public works as the 
digging of wells, etc., follow after death the way of the fathers 
ipUjy&iut\ in which the soul after death enters first into smoke, 
then into night, the dark half of the month, etc., and at last reaches 
the moon; after a residence there as long as the remnant of his 
good deeds remains he descends again through ether, wind, smoke, 
mist, cloud, min, herbage, food and seed, and through the assimi- 
lation of food by man he enters the womb of the mother and is 
bom again. Here we see that the soul had not only a recompense 
in the world of the moon, but was re-born again in this world 1 . 

The other way is the way of gods {deiniyana), meant for those 
who cultivate faith and asceticism {tapas}. These souls at death 
enter successively into flame, day. bright half of the month, bright 
half of the year, sun, moon, lightning, and then finally into 
Brahman never to return. Deussen says that "the meaning of 
the whole is that the soul on the way of the gods reaches regions 
of ever-increasing light, in which is concentrated all that is bright 
and radiant as stations on the way to Brahman the ‘light of 
lights ’" (/ yctisam j fyotifty. 

The other line of thought is a direct reference to the doctrine 
of transmigration unmixed with the idea of reaping the fruits of 
his deeds {karma) by passing through the other worlds and with- 
out reference to the doctrine of the ways of the fathers and gods, 
the Yanas. Thus Yajhavalkya says, '‘when the soul become 
weak tapparent w eakness ow ing to the weakness of the body with 
w hich it is associated) and falls into a swoon as it were, these senses 
go towards iL It (Soul) takes these light particles within itself and 
centres itself only in the heart. Thus when the person in the eye 
turns back, then the soul cannot know colour; (the senses) become 
one(with him); (people about him)say he doe not see; (the senses) 
become one (with him), he does not smell, (the senses) become 
one (with him), he docs not taste, (the senses) become one (with 
him), he does not speak, (the senses) become one (with him), he 
dots not hear, (the senses) become one (with him), he docs not 
clunk, (the senses) become one with him, he does not touch, (the 
senses) become one w ith him, he does not know, they say. The 

* CM. V. ,CL * p&ibtiphj, e/iit Vpattuhodt, p. 
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tip of his heart shines and by that shining this soul goes out* 
When he goes out either through the eye. the head, or by any 
other part of the body, the vital function (prana) follows and all 
the senses follow the vital function (pratta) in coming out He 
is then with determinate consciousness and as such he comes 
out. K n ow ledge, t he deeds as well as previous e x perience ( prajfitl) 
accompany him. Just as a caterpillar going to the end of a blade 
of grass, by undertaking a separate movement collects itself, so 
this self after destroying this body, removing ignorance, by a 
separate movement collects itself Just as a goldsmith taking a 
small bit of gold, gives to it a newer and fairer form, so the soul 
after destroying this body and removing ignorance fashions a 
newer and fairer form as of the Pit| 3 , the Gandharvas, the gods, 
of Prajapati or Brahma or of any other being..As he acts and 
behaves so he becomes good by good deeds, bad by bad deeds, 
virtuous by virtuous deeds and vicious by vice. The man is full 
of desires. As he desires so he wills, as he wills so he works, as 
the work is done so it happens. There is also a verse, being 
attached to that he wants to gain by karma that to which he 
was attached. Having reaped the full fruit (lit. gone to the 
end) of the karma that he docs here, he returns back to this 
world for doing karma 1 . So it is the case with those who have 
desires* He who has no desires, who had no who has 

freed himself from all desires, is satisfied in his desires and in 
himself, his senses do not go out 1 le being Brahma attaint 
Brahmahood. Thus the verse says, when all the desires that are 
in his heart are got rid of, the mortal becomes ini mortal and 
attains Brahma here” (Brb* tv + iv* 1—7^ 

A dose consideration of the above passage shows that the 
self itself destroyed the body and built up a newer and fairer 
frame by its own activity when it reached the end of the present 
life. At the time of death, the self collected within itself all 
senses and faculties and after death all its previous knowledge, 
work and experience accompanied him. The falling off of the 
body at the time of death is only for the building of a newer 
body either in this world or in the other worlds. The self which 
thus takes rebirth is regarded as an aggregation of diverse cate- 
gorics. Thus it is said that M he is of the essence of understanding* 

* h la pcuible Eb*t thete ts si va^ne and otocuie reference here to the doctrine tiuU 
the fruits of mir deed* axe reaped in Other world*. 
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of the vital function, of the visual sense, of the auditory sense, of 
the essence of the five elements (which would make up the 
physical body in accordance with its needs) or the essence of de¬ 
sires, of the essence of restraint of desires, of the essence of anger, of 
the essence of turning off from all anger, of the essence of dharma, 
of the essence of adharma, of the essence of alt that is this 
(manifest)and that is that (Lin manifest or latent)”(Brh. IV. iv. 5). 
The self that undergoes rebirth is th us a unity not only of moral 
and psychological tendencies, but also of all the elements which 
compose the physical world The whole process of his changes 
follows from this nature of his ; for whatever he desires, he wills 
and whatever he wills he acts, and in accordance with his acts 
the fruit happens. The whole logic of the genesis of karma and 
its fruits is held up within him, for he is a unity of the moral 
and psychological tendencies on the one hand and dements of 
the physical world on the other. 

The self that undergoes rebirth being a combination of diverse 
psychological and moral tendencies and the physical elements 
holds within itself the principle of all its transformations. The 
root of alt this is the desire of the self and the consequent fruition 
of it through will and act. When the self continues to desire and 
act, it reaps the fruit and comes again to this world for performing 
acts. This world is generally regarded as the field for perform¬ 
ing karma, whereas other worlds are regarded as places where the 
fruits of fearma are reaped by those bom as celestial beings. Rut 
there is no emphasis in the Upanisadson this point The Pitrylna 
theory is not indeed given up, but it seems only to form a part 
in the larger scheme of rebirth in other worlds and sometimes in 
this world too. All the course of these rebirths is effected by the 
seir itself by its own desires, and if it ceases to desire, it suffers no 
rebirth and becomes immortal. The most distinctive feature of 
this doctrine Is this, that it refers to desires as the cause of rebirth 
and not karma Karma only comes as the connecting link between 
desires and rebirth-for it is said that whatever a man desires he 
wills, and whatever he wills he acts. 

Thus it is said In another place - he who knowingly desires is 
bom by his desires in those places (accordingly), but for him whose 
desires have been fulfilled and who has realized himself, all his 
desires vanish here " (Mund UL 3 . 2). This destruction of desires 
is effected by the right knowledge of the self. “ He who knows 
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his self as 1 1 am the person 1 for what wish and for what desire 
will he trouble the body,...even being here if we know it, well if 
we do not, what a great destruction' 1 (Brh. iV_ iv* 12 and 14}. In 
Former times the Wise men did not desire sons, thinking what 
shall wc do with sons since this our self is the universe M {Brh. rv. 
iv. 22). None of the complexities of the karma doctrine which 
we find later on in more recent developments of Hindu thought 
can be found in the Upanisads* The whole scheme is worked 
out on the principle of desire (JkMmtt) and karma only serves as 
the link between it and the actual effects desired and willed by 
the person. 

It is interesting to note in this connection that consistently 
with the idea that desires (tamo.) led to rebirth, wc find that 
in some Upanisads the discharge of the semen in the womb of a 
woman as a result of desires is considered as the first birth of 
maiit and the birth of the son as the second birth and the birth 
elsewhere after death is regarded as the third birth. Thus it is 
said, “It is in man that there comes first the embryo, which is 
but the semen which is produced as the essence of all parts of 
his body and which holds itself within itself and when if is put 
in a woman, that is his first birth. That embryo then becomes 
part of the woman's self like any part of her body ; it therefore 
does not hurt her; she protects and develops the embryo within 
herself. As she protects (the embryo) so she also should be 
protected. It is the woman who bears the embryo (before birth) 
but when after birth the father takes care of the son always, he 
is taking care only of himself, for it is through sons alone that 
the continuity of the existence of people can be maintained. This 
is his second birth. He makes this self of his a representative 
for performing all the virtuous deeds. The other self of his after 
realising himself and attaining age goes away and when going 
away he is born again that is his third birth r '(Aitareya, IL t-4)*. 
No special emphasis is given in the Llpanisads to the sex-desire 
or the desire for a son; for, being called whatever was the 

desire for a son was the same as the desire for money and the 
desire for money was the same as any other worldly desire (Brh, 
IV* iv. 22), and hence sexHdcsires stand on the same plane as any 
other desire. 
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* 

Emancipation. 

The doctrine which nest attracts our attention in this connec¬ 
tion is that of emancipation (muktty Already we know that the 
doctrine of Devayina held that those who were faithful and per¬ 
formed asceticism (tapas) went by the way of the gods through 
successive stages never to return to the world and suffer rebirth. 
This could be contrasted with the way of the fathers {pitrydmi) 
where the dead were for a time recompensed in another world and 
then had to suffer rebirth. Thus we find that those who arc faith¬ 
ful and perform Iraddkd had a distinctly different type of goal from 
those who performed ordinary virtues, such as those of a general 
at truistic nature. This distinction attains its fullest development 
in the doctrine of emancipation. Emancipation or Mukti means 
in the Upanisads the state of infiniteness that a man attains 
when he knows his own self and thus becomes Brahman. The 
ceaseless course of transmigration is only for those who are 
ignorant. The wise man however who has divested himself of all 
passions and knows himself to be Brahman, at nnce becomes 
Brahman and no bondage of any kind can ever affect him. 

He who beholds that loftiest and d(epeai. 

For him the falters of the heart break asunder* 

For him all doubts are solved. 

And bis works become nothingnc&s 1 * 

The knowledge of the seif reveals the Tact that ail our passions 
and antipathies, all our limitations of experience, all that is 
ignoble and small in us, all that is transient and finite in us is 
false. We "do not know 11 but are “ pure knowledge " ourselves. 
We are not limited by anything, for we are the infinite; we do 
not suffer death, for we are immortal Emancipation thus is not 
a new acquisition, product, an effect, or result of any action, but 
it always exists as the Truth of our nature. Wc are always 
emancipated and always free. We do not seem to be so and 
seem to suffer rebirth and thousands of other troubles only because 
we do not know the tree nature of our self. Thus it is that the 
true knowledge of self does not lead to emancipation but is 
emancipation itself. All sufferings and limitations are true only 
so long as we do not know our self. Emancipation is the natural 
and only goal of man simply because it represents the true nature 
and essence of man. It is the realization of our own nature that 
* Dciuscn i PkUtaepky #/ tit Upamikndi, p. 35,. 
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is called emancipation. Since we are all already and always in 
our own true nature and as such emancipated, the only thing 
necessary for ns is to know that we are so. Self-knowledge is there¬ 
fore the only desideratum which can wipe off all false knowledge, 
all illusions of death and rebirth. The story is told in the Katha 
Upanisad that Yama, the lord of death, promised Naciketas, 
the son of Gautama, to grant him three boons at his choice. 
Nacikelas, knowing that his father Gautama was offended with 
him, said, * 0 death let Gautama be pleased in mind and forget 
his anger against me/' This being granted Naeiketas asked the 
second boon that the fire by which heaven is gained should be 
made known to him. This also being granted Nadketas said, 
11 Thera is this enquiry r some say the soul exists after the death 
of man; others say it does not exist. This I should like to know r 
instructed by thee. This is my third boon. 1 Yama said,“ It was 
inquired of old, even by the gods ; for it is not easy to under¬ 
stand it Subtle is its nature, choose another boon. Do not 
compel me to this.” Nacikctas said, Jl Even by the gods was it 
inquired before, and even thou O Death sayest that it is not easy 
to understand it, but there is no other speaker to be found like 
thee. There is no other boon like this. \ r ama said., Choose sons 
anti grandsons who may live a hundred years, choose herds of 
cattle; choose elephants and gold and horses; choose the wide 
expanded earth, and live thyself as many years as thou wishest 
Or if thou k no west a boon like this choose it together with wealth 
and far-extending life. Be a king on the wide earth. I will make 
thee the ■enjoyer of all desires. All those desires that are difficult 
to gain in the world of mortals, all those ask thou at thy pleasure; 
those fair nymphs with their chariots, with their musical instru^ 
ments; the like of them are not to be gained by men, I will give 
th^m to thee, but do not ask the question regarding death/ 
Naciketas replied, “All those enjoyments are of tomorrow and 
they only weaken the senses All life is short, with thee the 
dance and song. Man cannot be satisfied with wealth, we could 
obtain wealth, as long as we did not reach you we live only as 
lung as thou pleascst. The boon which 1 choose I have said. 
Yama said, H One thing is good, another is pleasant Blessed is 
he who takes the good, but he who chooses the pleasant loses 
the object of man. But thou considering the objects of desire, 
hast abandoned them. These two, ignorance (whose object is 
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what is pleasant) and knowledge (whose object is what is good), 
are known to be far asunder, and to lead to different goals. 
Believing that this world exists and not the other, the careless 
youth is subject to my sway. That knowledge which thou hast 
asked is not to be ohtained by argument. I know worldly hap¬ 
piness Ls transient for that firm one is not to be obtained by what 
is not firm. The wise by concentrating on ihe soul, knowing him 
whom it is hard to behold, leaves both grief and joy, Thee 
O Naciketas, 1 believe to lie like a house whose door ss open to 
Brahman, Brahman Is deathless, whoever knows him obtains 
whatever he wishes. The wise man is not born; he does not die; 
he is not produced from anywhere. Unborn, eternal, the soul is 
not slain, though the body is slain; subtler than what is subtle, 
greater than what is great, sitting it goes far, lying it goes every¬ 
where. Thinking the soul as unbodily among bodies, firm among 
fleeting things, the wise man casts off all grief. The soul cannot 
be gained by eloquence, by understanding, or by learning. It 
ran be obtained by him alone whom it chooses. To him it reveals 
its own nature 1 ." So long as the Self identifies itself with its desires, 
he wills and acts according to them and reaps the fruits in the 
present and in future Jives. But when he comes to know the 
highest truth about himself, that he Is the highest essence and prin¬ 
ciple of the universe, the immortal and the in finite, he ceases to have 
desires, and receding from all desires realizes the ultimate truth 
of himself in his own infinitude. Man is as it were the epitome 
of the universe and he holds within himself the fine constituents 
of the gross body {nnnantaya the vital functions f frdwa- 

tttaya kofu) of life, the will and desire (mmomaya) and the 
thoughts and ideas {vijmrtomaya), and so long as he keeps him¬ 
self in these spheres and passes through a series of experiences 
in the present life and in other lives to come, these experiences 
are willed by him and in that sense created by him. He suffers 
pleasures and pains, disease and death. But if he retires from 
these into his true unchangeable being, be is in a state where he 
is one with his experience and there is no change and no move¬ 
ment. Wliat this state is cannot be explained by the use of 
concepts. One could only indicate It by pointing out that it is 
not any of those concepts found in ordinary knowledge; it is not 


1 1L * 'Hie (frtrutlalioD h not cantlnneM*. The ft 
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whatever one knows as this and this {nett nett). In this infinite 
and tme self there is no difference, no diversity, no mernn and 
tuum. It is like an ocean in which all our phenomenal existence 
will dissolve ttke salt in water. “Just as a lump of salt when put 
in water will disappear in it and it cannot be taken out separately 
but in whatever portion of water we taste we find the salt, so, 
Maitreyl, does this great reality infinite and limitless consisting 
only of pure intelligence manifesting itself in all these (phenomenal 
existences) vanish in them and there is then no phenomenal know* 
ledge” (Brh. If. 4. 12). The true self manifests itself in all the 
processes of our phenomenal existences, but ultimately when it 
retires back to itself, it can no longer be found in them. It is a 
state of absolute infinitude of pure intelligence, pure being, and 
pure blessedness. 


CHAPTER IV 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE SYSTEMS 
OF INDIAN PHILOSOPHY 

In what Sense is a History of Indian Philosophy possible ? 

It is hardly possible to attempt a history of Indian philosophy 
in the manner in which the histories of European philosophy have 
been written. In Europe from the earliest times, thinkers came 
one after another and offered their independent speculations 
on philosophy. The work of a modern historian consists In 
chronologically arranging these views and in commenting upon 
the influence of one school upon another or upon the general 
change from time to time in the tides and currents of philosophy. 
Here in India, however, the principal systems of philosophy had 
their beginning in times of which we have but scanty record, and 
it is hardly possible to say correctly at what time they began, 
or to compute the influence that led to the foundation of so many 
divergent systems at so early a period, far in all probability these 
were formulated just after the earliest U pan had a had been com¬ 
posed or arranged. 

The systematic treatises were written in short and pregnant 
half-sentences (sHtras) which did not elaborate the subject in 
detail, but served only to hold before the reader the lost threads 
of memory of elaborate disquisitions with which he was already 
thoroughly acquainted. It seems, therefore, that these pithy half¬ 
sentences were like lecture hints, intended for those who had had 
direct elaborate ora! instructions on the subject It is indeed 
difficult to guess from the sutras the extent of their significance, 
or how far the discussions which they gave rise to in later days were 
originally intended by them. The sutras of the VedSnta system, 
known as the Sariraka-sutras or Brahma-sutras of Badarilyana 
for example were of so ambiguous a nature that they gave rise 
to more than half a dozen divergent interpretations, each one 
of which claimed to be the only faithful one. Such was the high 
esteem and respect in which these writers of the sutras were held 
by later writers that whenever they had any new speculations to 
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offer, thesewere reconciled with the doctrines of one or other of 
the existing systems* and put down as faithful interpretations of 
the system in the form of commentaries Such was the hold of 
these systems upon scholars that all the orthodox teachers since 
the foundation of the systems of philosophy belonged to one or 
other of these schools. Their pupils were thus naturally brought 
up in accordance with the views of their teachers. All the in¬ 
dependence of their thinking was limited and enchained by the 
faith of the school to which they were attached. Instead of 
producing a succession of free-lance thinkers having their own 
systems to propound and establish, India had brought forth 
schools of pupils who carried the traditionary views of particular 
systems from generation to generation, who explained and ex¬ 
pounded them, and defended them against the attacks of other 
rival schools which they constantly attacked in order to establish 
the superiority of the system to which they adhered. To take an 
example, the Nyaya system of philosophy consisting of a number 
of half-sentences or sutras is attributed to Gautama* also called 
Aksapada, The earliest commentary on these sutras, called the 
Vdtsyaytitm Mosya. was written by Vatsyilyana. This work was 
sharply criticized by the Buddhist DinnSga, and to answer these 
criticisms Udyotakaru wrote a commentary on this commentary 
called the Bhd&m As time went on the original force 
of this work was lost, and it failed to maintain the old dignity of 
the school At this VScaspati Mi^ra wrote a commentary called 
Vdrttiiaddiparyaflkd on this second commentary, where he tried 
to refute all objections against the Nyaya system made by other 
rival school s and parti e ul arly by the B uddhist s. This com men tary , 
called Nydya-tdtf'Hry^tikih had another commentary called IVydya- 
(dtparyatikd-pansuddhi written by the great Udayana, This 
commentary had another commentary called Nyaya - n i da ttdfm - 
prakdla written by Varddhamana the son of the illustrious 
Gartgeia, This again had another commentary called Varddha- 
rndncndn upon it by Padmanabha Misra, and this again had 
another named Nydyo-tdtparyanumdona by Sankara Misra. The 
names of Vatsyayana, VScaspati* and Udayana are indeed very 
great, but even they contented themselves by writing com¬ 
mentaries on commentaries and did not try' to formulate any 

1 I have prefc^cil to spell DtrtEkAgjL after YafiUpaci’A TAsfiirpairttf (p* t) ami not 
rHcnifii ** It u generally spelt. 
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original system. Even Sankara, probably the greatest man of 
India after Buddha, spent his life in, writing commentaries on the 
Brahma-sutras, the Llpanisacb. and the Bhagavodgita, 

As a system passed on it had to meet unexpected opponents 
and troublesome criticisms for which it was not in the least pre¬ 
pared Its adherents had therefore to use all their ingenuity and 
subtlety in support of their own positions, and to discover the 
defects or the rival schools that attacked them. A system as it was 
originally formulated in the sutras had probably but few problems 
to solve, but as it fought its way in the teeth of opposition of 
other schools, it had to offer consistent opinions on other problems 
in which the original views were more or less involved but to 
which no attention had been given before: 

The contributions of the successive commentators served to 
make each system more and more complete in all its parts, and 
stronger and stronger to enable it to hold its own successfully 
against the opposition and attacks of the rival schools, A system 
in the sutras is weak and shapeless as a newborn babe, but if 
we take it along with its developments down to the beginning 
of the seventeenth century it appears as a fully developed man 
strong and harmonious in all its limbs. It is therefore not possible 
to write any history of successive philosophies of India, but It b 
necessary that each system should be studied and interpreted in 
all the growth it lias acquired through the successive ages of 
history from its conflicts with the rival systems as one whole 1 . 
In the history of 1 ndian philosophy we have no place for systems 
which had their importance only so Jong as they lived and were 
then forgotten or remembered only as targets of criticism. Each 
system grew and developed by the untiring energy of its adherents 
through all the successive ages of history, and a history' of this 
growth is a history of its conflicts, N0 study of any Indian system 
is therefore adequate unless it is taken throughout all the growth 
it attained by the work of its champions, the commentators whose 
selfless toil for it had kept it living through the ages of history. 


1 In the amt of un: ijucmj it » iodetd pomUle to .im'fti M , 
of the bm this principle be Qmc d ^ fof 

jn=nr«y mrunnntion an.J arpuMhti by the [Her wcnmenlnt^ „r [£n M 
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Growth of the Philosophic Literature. 

I t Is difficult; to say how the systems were originally formulated, 
and what were the influences that led to it. We know that a 
spirit of philosophic enquiry had aEready begun in the days of the 
earliest LTpanbads* The spirit of that enquiry was that the final 
essence or truth was the Atman, that a search after it was our 
highest duty, and that until we are ultimately merged in it we 
can only feel this truth and remain uncontented with everything 
else and say that it is not the truth we want p it is not the truth we 
want {nett mti) v Philosophical enquires were however continuing 
in circles other than those of the Upanisads, Thus the Buddha 
who closely followed the early Upanisad period* spoke of and enu¬ 
merated sixty-two kinds of heresies 1 , and these can hardly be 
traced in the Up art bads. The Jaina activities were also probably 
going on contemporaneously but in the Upantsada no reference 
to these can be found. We may thus reasonably suppose that there 
were different forms of philosophic enquiry in spheres othe^ than 
those of the Upanbad sages, of which we have but scanty records. 
It seems probable that the Hindu systems of thought originated 
among the sages who though attached chiefly to the Upanisad 
circles used to take note of the discussions and views of the antago¬ 
nistic and heretical philosophic circles. In the assemblies of these 
sages and their pupils, the views of the heretical circles were prob¬ 
ably discussed and refuted. So it continued probably for some time 
when some illustrious member of the assembly such as Gautama 
or Kan&da collected the purport of these discussions on various 
topics and problems, filled up many of the missing links, classified 
and arranged these in the form of a system of philosophy arid 
recorded it in sutras. These sutras were intended probably for 
people who had attended the elaborate oral discussions and thus 
could easily follow the meaning of the suggestive phrases con¬ 
tained in the aphorisms. The stitras thus contain sometimes 
allusions to the views of the rival schools and indicate the way in 
which they could be refuted. The commentators were possessed 
of the general drift of the different discussions alluded to and 
conveyed from generation to generation through an unbroken 
chain of succession of teachers and pupils. They were however 
free to supplement these traditionary explanations with their own 

1 SmAUtilfnid.Ji/lta, /Jjrjpfcj, L p. 1 a fF, 
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views or to modify and even suppress such of the traditionary* 
views with ivhith they did not agree or which they found it diffi¬ 
cult to maintain, Brilliant oppositions from the opposing schools 
often made it necessary for them to offer solutions to new problems 
unthought of before, but put forward by some illustrious adherent 
of a rival school. In order to reconcile these new solutions with 
the other parts of the system, the commentators never hesitated to 
offer such slight modifications of the doctrines as could harmonir-e 
them into a complete whole These elaborations or modifications 
generally developed the traditionary system* but did not effect any 
serious change in the system as expounded by the older teachers, 
for the new exponents always bound themselves to the explana¬ 
tions of the older teachers and never contradicted them. They 
would only interpret them to suit their own ideas,or say new things 
Only in those cases where the older teachers had remained silent- 
!t is not therefore possible to describe the growth of any system 
by treating the contributions of the individual commentators sepa¬ 
rately. This would only mean unnecessary* repetition. Except 
when there is a specially nqvv development* the system is to be 
interpreted on the basis of the joint work of the commentators 
treating their contributions as Forming one whole. 

The fact that each system had to contend with other rival 
systems in order to hold its own has left its permanent mark 
upon all the philosophic literatures of India which are always 
written in the form of disputes, where the writer is supposed to 
be ahvays faced with objections! from rival schools to whatever 
he has got to say + At each step he supposes certain objections 
put forth against him which he answers, and points out the defects 
of the objector or shows that the objection itseir is ill founded. It 
is thus through interminable byways of objections, counter-objec¬ 
tions and their answers that the writer can wend his way to his 
destination. Most often the objections of the rival schools are 
referred to in so brief a manner that those only who know the 
views can catch them. To add to these difficulties the Sanskrit 
style of most of the commentaries is so condensed and different 
from literary' Sanskrit, and aims so much at precision and brevity, 
leading to the use of technical words current in the diverse systems, 
that a study of these becomes often impossible without the aid 
of an expert preceptor- it is difficult therefore for all who are not 
widely read in all the different systems to follow any advanced 
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work of any particular system, as the deliberations of that par¬ 
ticular system are expressed in such close interconnection with 
the views of other systems that these can hardly be understood 
without them. Each system of India has grown (at least in 
particular epochs 1 in relation to and in opposition to the growth 
ofother systems of thought, and to be a thorough student of Indian 
philosophy one should study all the systems in their mutual 
opposition and relation from the earliest times to a period at 
which they ceased to grow and came to a stop—a purpose for 
which a work like the present one may only be regarded as 
forming a preliminary introduction. 

Besides the sStras and their commentaries there are al so in¬ 
dependent treatises on the systems in verse called karjkth, which 
try to summarize the important topics of any system in a succinct 
manner; the S&mkkya Mrikd may be mentioned as a work of this 
kind. In addition to these there were also long dissertations, 
commentaries, or general observations on any system written in 
verses called the varttikas; the Shknvarittka, of Kumarila or the 
Vdrttika of Sure) vara may be mentioned as examples. All these 
of course had their commentaries to explain them. In addition 
to these there were also advanced treatises on the systems in prose 
in which the writers either nominally followed some selected 
siitras or proceeded independently of them. Of the former rlac* 
the NytyamaHjaft of Jayanta may be mentioned as an example 
and of the tatter the ProSastapddet bha$ya, the Advaitasidd/ti of 
Madhusudana Sarasvati or the Vedanta-paribkAjd of Dharmara- 
jSdhvarindra. The more remarkable of these treatises were of a 
masterly nature in which the writers represented the systems they 
adhered to in a highly forcible and logical manner by dint of 
their own great mental powers and genius. These also had their 
commentaries to explain and elaborate them. The period of the 
growth of the philosophic literatures of India begins from about 
500 tf.C (about the time of the Buddha) and practically ends in 
the later half of the seventeenth century, though even now some 
minor publications are seen to come out, 

The Indian Systems of Philosophy. 

The Hindus classify the systems of philosophy into two classes, 
namely, the ntlitiJta and the dstika. The nastika (w asti “it is 
not ") views are those which neither regard the Vedas as infallible 
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nor tty to establish their own validity on their authority. These are 
principally three in number, the Buddhist, Jaina and the Carvika, 
The iistika-mata or orthodox schools are six in number, Samkhya, 
Yoga. Vedanta, Mimamsa, Nyaya and Vai£csika ? generally known 
as the six systems (rnddarsana 1 ), 

Thu Samkhya is ascribed to a mythical Kapila, hut the 
earliest works on the subject are probably now lost. The Yoga 
system is attributed to Patalljali and the original Sutras are called 
the Pdtahjate Y&ga sutras. The general metaphysical position 
of these two systems with regard to soul, nature, cosmology and 
the final goal is almost the same, and the difference lies in this 
that the Yoga system acknowledges a god {livara) as distinct 
from Atman and lays much importance on certain mystical 
practices (commonly known as Yoga practices) for the achieve¬ 
ment of liberation, whereas the Samkhya dentes the existence of 
Isvara and thinks that sincere philosophic thought and culture 
are sufficient to produce the true conviction of the truth and 
thereby bring about liberation. It is probable that the system 
of Samkhya associated with Kapila and the Yoga system 
associated with Patafijali are but two divergent modifications of 
an original Samkhya school, of which we now get only references 
here and there. These systems therefore though generally counted 
as two should more properly be looked upon as two different 
schools of the same Ssmkhya system — -one may be called the 
Kapila Samkhya and the other Pataftjala Samkhya, 

The Pfirvn Mimirpsl (from the root man to think — rational 
conclusions) cannot properly be spoken of as a system of philo¬ 
sophy, It is a systematized code of principles in accordance with 
which the Vedfc tex ts are to be inte rpreted for purposes of sacrifices. 

* The word ■■dcrJuM** im ihe s*is*e of tm* philosophic knowledge tout in earliest 
use in the FmJeflht titirni cf iuuiMa isS. it 13) which 1 consider rj pre-Buddhistic 
The Bcddhbt piUlkM U»*+C.) caJEed the heretical Opinion* "diifSi" (Satukril—dr^i 
tom the wfiae tool 4 iri fiorn which daesana it fbcraetl). H&rihhndni (fifth century A.n.) 
UK* thr word i>ifiacia in the ien« of syticmi of phil^ophy (jupr^ffr/difen .hjv 1 
In), kttinahlftri (end of the (ehlh century A.D.J uses the 
word also in the wine Kti^ | 1 k * Jdriatu dar/a w Ndn^raiJrajBf nUft'aAtk- 

pto 4 *m wi/iiwjj/V- 1 ’ Bwfdkki Ajulyj tr,uti A p. hladh»va 

0 33 ti A.P-) cn.Eh> hbComjittliliUfiri of nil tyiumf of philosophy, SmTa.ijt ■ ‘aiiiiid *ti 
The word bi mata* (opinion Or ^iewj wa* Also freely sued in quoliag the view s of other 
system*- Bttl there is no wonl lo denote 'philosopher* 1 tn the ttchtliol *dase. The 
Buddhists used !o call those who held heietk-jd Ttew^ The word* ^sidilhi," 
M yijiin i, n elc, do not denote philosopher * in the modem miK, they are used ml her in 
Ihe KW of " «ora" or “perfects." 
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The Vfdic texts were used as mantras (incantations) for sacrifices,, 
and people often disputed as to the relation of words in a 
sentence or their mutual relative importance with reference to the 
genera] drift of the sentence. There were also differences of view 
with regard to the meaning of a sentence, the use to which it ma y 
be applied as a mantra, its relative importance or the exact 
nature of its connection with other similar sentences in a complex 
Vedic context The Mlmamsa formulated some principles accord¬ 
ing to which one could arrive at rational and uniform solutions 
for all these difficulties Preliminary to these its main objects, it 
indulges in speculations with regard to the external world, soul 
perception, inference, the validity of the Vedas, or the like, for in 
order that a man might perform sacrifices with mantras, a definite 
order of the universe and its relation to man or the position and 
nature of the mantras of the Veda must be demonstrated and 
established* Though its interest in such abstract speculations is 
but secondaiy yet it briefly discusses these in order to prepare a 
rational ground for its doctrine of the mantras and their practical 
utility for man, it is only so far as there are these preliminary 
discussions in the MimSmsa that it may be called a system of 
philosophy. Its principles and maxims for the interpretation of 
the import of words and sentences have a iegal value even to this 
day. The siitras of Mlmamsa are attributed to Jaimini, and Sahara 
wrote a bhasya upon it The two great names m the history of 
M imams! literature after JaJmini and Sahara arc Kurmlrila HhaKla 
and his pupil Prabhftkara, who criticized the opinions of his master 
so much, that the master used to call him guru (master) in s&rciism* 
and to this day his opinions pass as guru-jmtfa, whereas the views 
of Kumarila Bhatta pass as bfmfta-mata'. It may not be out of 
place to mention here that Hindu Law {smrti) accepts without 
any reservation the maxims and principles settled and formulated 
by the Mimamsa. 

! TKne h a *tory I hat Kumdriln zmH Ml undenEafld llie meaning of ft Samkrit 
sentence "Atr* tmmekiam iafrilfitt&ttdm hi paunarqkTam 1 r | hence spoken iwice)- 
phnnetiallj limits of IWO combErtaEionh, tu rink turn jjfaul nut said) inti £vwA 
^upi (said by the particle tu) and ieSrJjsi x&iiam ±i fufru d/i M 4 ukUm (nc* said al«S 
there l ajfwi tairti d/iflj ittraw jaaid there by the particle d^r). Under ik £nt inter- 
p ret alian the HttCtte woo Id mean, n Not ipokeil here, Ml spoken ihere.it Uthiu spoken 
twice/' tills pazzled Xymirib. when Pnd>fcik*i* taking the mcowI meaning pointed 
out 4* hm that l hr manEng w«a " here ic i> indicated by ukl there by J/*, and so it ii 
inditnxed twke/ 1 Kumarila was w fleued that he called hi* pupil "Qub 1 * (master) 
a| thii. 
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The Vedanta sutras, also tailed Uttara MlmSmsa, written by 
Badar 5 yana, otherwise known as the Brahnta-s&ttas, form the 
original authoritative work of Vedanta. The word Vedanta means 
"end of the Veda," i.e. the Upanisads, and the Vedanta stitras are 
so called as they are but a summarized statement of the general 
views of the Upanisads. This work is divided into four books or 
ad hy iy as and each adhyaya is divided into four pad as or chapters. 
The first four sutras of the work commonly known as CatuJksHtri 
are (l) How to ask about Brahman, (a) From whom proceed birth 
and decay, (3) This is because from him the Vedas have come forth, 
(4) This is shown by the harmonious testimony of the Upanisads. 
The whole of the first chapter of the second book is devoted to 
justifying the position of the Vedanta against the attacks of the 
rival schools. The second chapter of the second book is busy in 
deal! ng blows at rival systems. Al 1 1 he other parts of the book are 
devoted to settling the disputed interpretations ofa number of in¬ 
dividual Upanisad texts. The really philosophical portion of the 
work is thus limited to the first four sutras and the first and second 
chapters of the second book. The other portions are like com¬ 
mentaries to the Upanisads, which however contain many theo¬ 
logical views of the system. T he fir st comments ry of the Brah ma - 
sutra was probably written by Ha ud hay an a, which however is not 
available now. The earliest commentary that is now found is that 
of the great Sankara. His interpretations of the Brahma-tutnu 
together with all the commentaries and other works that follow 
his views are popularly known as Vedanta philosophy, though 
this philosophy ought more properly to be called Viiuddhadvaita- 
vada school of Vedanta philosophy (i.e. the Vedanta philosophy 
of the school of absolute monism). Variant forms of dualistic 
philosophy as represented by the Vaninavas, Saivas, Rfimayatas, 
etc., also claim to express the original purport of the Brahma 
sutras. We thus find that apostles of dualistic creeds such as 
Ramanuja, Vallabha, Madhva, Srikantha, Baladcva, etc., have 
written Independent commentaries on the Bra/wia-stitra to show 
that the philosophy as elaborated by themselves is the view of 
the upanisads and as summarised In the Brahma-stUnu. These 
differed largely and often vehemently attacked Sankara’s inter¬ 
pretations of the same sfitras. These systems as expounded by 
them also pass by the name of Vedanta as these are also claimed 
to be the real interpretations intended by the Vedanta (Upanisads) 
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and the Vedanta siifras, Of these the system of Ramanuja has 
great philosophical importance. 

The Ny&yasfktras attributed to Gautama,called alsoAksapAda, 
and the Vaiitfikasutras attributed to Kanida, called also (Jluka, 
represent the same system for all practical purposes. They are 
in later times considered to differ only in a few points of minor 
importance. So far as the sutras are concerned the Nyiya stitras 
lay particular stress on the cultivation of logic as an art, while 
the YaiSepika putrm deal mostly wdth metaphysics and physics, 
[n addition to these six systems, the Tantras had also philoso¬ 
phies of their own, which however may generally be looked upon 
largely as modifications of the Simkhya and Vedanta systems, 
though their own contributions are also noteworthy. 

Some fundamental Points of Agreement. 

1. The Karma Theory. 

It is, however, remarkable that with the exception of the 
Carvaka materialists all the other systems agree on some funda¬ 
mental points of importance. The systems of philosophy in India 
were not stirred up merely by the speculative demands of the 
human mind which has a natural inclination for indulging in 
abstract thought, but by a deep craving after the realization of 
the religious purpose of life. It is surprising to note that the 
postulates, aims and conditions for such a realization were found 
to be identical in all the conflicting systems. Whatever may be 
their differences of opinion in other matters, so far as the general 
postulates for the realization of the transcendent state,th exmnmvm 
bomim of life, were concerned, all the systems were practically in 
thorough agreement It may be worth while to note some of them 
at this stage: 

First, the theory of K arma and rebirth. A11 the I n dian systems 
agree in believing that whatever action is done by an individual 
leaves behind it some sort of potency which has the power to 
ordain for him joy or sorrow in the future according as it is good 
or bad. When the fruits of the actions arc such that they cannot 
be enjoyed in the present life or in a human life, the individual 
has to take another birth as a man or any other being in order to 
suffer them. 

The Vedic belief that the mantras uttered in the correct accent 
at the sacrifices with the proper observance of all ritualistic 
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details* exactly according to the directions without the slightest 
error even in the smallest trifle, had something like a magical 
virtue automatically to produce the desired object immediately 
or after a lapse of time, was probably the earliest form of the 
K a rm a doctrine, 11 postu lates a semi-consciou s bd ief th at certai n 
mystical actions can produce at a distant time certain effects 
without the ordinary process of the instrumentality of visible 
agents of ordinary cause and effect. When the sacrifice Ls per¬ 
formed * the action leaves such an unseen magical virtue* called 
the adrsta (the unseen) or the apurva (new),that by it the desired 
object will be achieved in a mysterious manner; for the modus 
Optrmdi of the apurva is unknown. There is also the notion 
prevalent m the Samhitas, as we have already noticed* that he 
who commits wicked deeds suffers in another world* whereas he 
who performs good deeds enjoys the highest material pleasures. 
These were probably associated with the conception of ria , the 
inviolable order of things. Thus these arc probably the elements 
which built up the Karma theory which we find pretty well 
established but not emphasized in the Upanbads, where it is said 
that according to good or bad actions men will have good or bad 
births. 

To notice other relevant points in connection with the Karma 
doctrine as established in the astika systems we find that it was 
believed that the unseen (adrs(a} potency of the action generally 
required some time before it could be fit for giving the doer the 
merited pun ishmen t or enjoyment. These would often accumu late 
and prepare the items of suffering and enjoyment for the doer in 
his next lift Only the fruits of those actions which are extremely 
wicked or particularly good could be reaped in this life. The 
nature of the next birth of a man is determined by the nature of 
pleasurable or painful experiences that have been made ready for 
him by his maturing actions of this life. I f the experiences deter¬ 
mined for him by his action are such that they arc possible to be 
realized in the life of a goat, the man will die and be bom as a 
goat. As there is no ultimate beginning in time of this world 
process, so there is no time at which any person first began his 
actions or experiences, Man has had an infinite number of past 
lives of the most varied nature* and the instincts of each kind of 
life exist dormant in the life of every individual* and thus w hen¬ 
ever he has any particular birth as this or that animal or man, 
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the special instincts of that life {technically called vdiona) come 
forth. In accordance with these vasa nAs the person passes through 
the painful or pleasurable experiences as determined for him by 
his action. The length of life is also determined by the number 
and duration of experiences as preordained by the fructifying 
actions of his past life. When once certain actions become fit for 
giving certain experiences, these cannot be avoided, but those 
actions which have not matured are uprooted once for all if the 
person attains true knowledge as advocated by philosophy. But 
even such an emancipated {mtkta) person has to pass through 
the pleasurable or painful experiences ordained for him by the 
actions just ripened for giving their fruits* There are four kinds 
of actions, white or virtuous {htkla), black or wicked 
white-black or partly virtuous and partly vicious {£ukta-kr$qa) as 
most of our actions are, neither black nor white {aiuk&kr^t\ 
j.e, those acts of self-renunciation or meditation which are not 
associated w r ith any desires for the fruit. It is only when a person 
can so restrain himself as to perform only the last kind of action 
that he ceases to accumulate any new karma For giving fresh fruits. 
He has thus only to enjoy the fruits of his previous karmas which 
have ripened for giving fruits. If in the meantime he attains true 
knowledge, all his past accumulated actions become destroyed,, 
and as his acts arc only of the aiuklikrsiia type no fresh karma 
for ripening is accumulated, and thus he becomes divested of all 
karma after enjoying the fruits of the ripened karmas alone. 

The Jains think that through the actions of body, speech 
and mind a kind of subtle matter technically called karma is pro¬ 
duced, The passions of a man act like a viscous substance that 
attracts this karma matter, which thus pours into the soul and 
sticks to it The karma matter thus accumulated round the soul 
during the infinite number of past lives is technically called hdr- 
which encircles the soul as it passes on from birth to birth. 
This karma matter sticking to the soul gradually ripens and ex¬ 
hausts itself in ordaining the sufferance of pains or the enjoyment 
of pleasures for the Individual* While some karma matter is being 
expended in this way, other karma matters are accumulating by 
his activities, and thus keep him in a continuous process of 
suffering and enjoyment* The karma matter thus accumulated 
in the soul produces a kind of coloration called ftsyh, such as 
white, black, etc, which marks the character of the soul. The 
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idea of the £ukla and krsna kanms of the Yoga system was pro¬ 
bably suggested by the Jaina view. But when a man is free from 
passions, and acts in strict compliance with the rules or conduct; 
his actions produce karma which lasts but for a moment and is 
then annihilated. Every karma that the sage has previously 
earned has its predestined limits within which it must take effect 
and be purged away. But when by contemplation and the strict 
adherence to the five great vows, no new karma is generated, and 
when all the karenas are exhausted the worldly existence of the 
person rapidly draws towards its end. Thus in the last stage of 
contemplation, all karma being annihilated, and all activities 
having ceased, the soul leaves the body and goes up to the top 
of the universe, where the liberated souls stay for ever. 

Buddhism also contributes some new traits to the karma 
theory which however being intimately connected with their 
metaphysics will be treated later on, 

2. Tk* Dottrin* of MuktL 

Hot only do the Indian systems agree as to the cause of the 
Inequalities in the share of sufferings and enjoyments in the case 
of different persons, and the manner in which the cycle of births 
and rebirths has been kept going from beginningless time, on the 
basis of the mysterious connection of one's actions with the 
happenings of the world, but they also agree in believing that 
this beginningless chain of karma and its fruits, of births and re¬ 
births, this running on from bcginnmgless time has somewhere 
its end. This end was not to be attained at some distant time or 
in some distant kingdom, but was to be sought within us. Karma 
leads us to this endless cycle, and if we could divest ourselves of 
all such emotions, ideas or desires as lead us to action we should 
find within us the action less self which neither suffers nor enjoys, 
neither works nor undergoes rebirth. When the I ndians, wearied 
by the endless bustle and turmoil of worldly events, sought for and 
believed that somewhere a peaceful goal could be found, they 
generally hit upon the self of man. The belief that the soul could 
be realized in some stage as being permanently divested of all 
action, feelings or ideas, led logically to the conclusion that the 
connection of the soul with these worldly elements was extraneous, 
artificial or even illusory. In Its true nature the soul is untouched 
by the Impurities of our ordinary life, and it is through Ignorance 
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and passion as inherited from the cycle of karma from beginning¬ 
less time that we connect it with these. The realization of this 
transcendent state is the goal and final achievement of tins endless 
cycle: of births and rebirths through karma. The Buddhists did 
not admit the existence of soul* but recognized that the final 
realization of the process of karma is to be found in the nitimate 
dissolution called Nirvana, the nature of which we shall discuss 
later on, 

3, The Dactrint of Soul- 

All the Indian systems except Buddhism admit the existence 
of a permanent entity variously called atman, purusa or jiva. 
As to the exact nature of this soul there are indeed diver¬ 
gences of view. Thus while the Nyaya calls it absolutely 
qualityless and cbaracter!ess P indeterminate unconscious entity* 
Sim Why a describes it as being of the nature of pure conscious¬ 
ness, the Vedanta says that it is that fundamental point of unity 
implied in pure consciousness (cfV), pure bliss and pure 

being (sat\. But all agree in holding that it is pure and unsullied 
in its nature and that all impurities of action or passion do not 
form a real part of it The summum domm of life is attained 
when all impurities are removed and the pure nature of the self 
is thoroughly and permanently apprehended and all other ex¬ 
traneous connections with it are absolutely dissociated. 

The Pessimistic Attitude towards the World and the 
Optimistic Faith in the end* 

Though the bdief that the world Ls full of sorrow has not been 
equally prominently emphasized in all systems, yet h may be 
considered as being shared by all of them* It finds its strongest 
utterance in SSmkhya, Yoga, and Buddhism. This interminable 
chain of pleasurable and painful experiences was looked upon as 
nearing no peaceful end but embroiling and entangling us in the 
meshes of karma, rebirth, and sorrow. What appear as pleasures 
are but a mere appearance for the attempt to keep them steady is 
painful, there is pain when we lose the pleasures or when wc are 
anxious to have them. When the pleasures are so much asso¬ 
ciated with pains they are but pains themselves. We are but duped 
when wc seek pleasures, for they are sure to lead us to pain. All 
our experiences are essentially sorrowful and ultimately sorrow- 
begetting, Sorrow is the ultimate truth of this process of the 
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world. That which to an ofdinsij' person seems pleasurable 
appears to a wise person or to a yogm who has a clearer vision as 
painful The greater the knowledge the higher is the sensitiveness 
to sorrow and dissatisfaction with world experiences. The yogin 
is like the pupil of the eye to which even the smallest gmin of db- 
turbance is unbearable- This sorrow of worldly experiences cannot 
be removed by bringing in remedies for each sorrow as it comes p 
for the moment it is remedied another sorrow comes in. It cannot 
a]$o be avoided by mere inaction or suicide, for we are continually 
being forced to action by our nature, and suicide will but lead to 
another life of sorrow and rebirth. The only way to get rid of 
it is by the culmination of moral greatness and true knowledge 
which uproot sorrow once for all It is our ignorance that the self 
is intimately connected with the experiences of life or its pleasures, 
that leads us to action and arouses passion in us for the enjoy¬ 
ment of pleasures and other emotions and activities. Through 
the highest moral elevation a man may attain absolute dlspassion 
towards world-experiences and retire in body, mind, and speech 
from all worldly concerns. When the mind is so purified, the self 
shines in its true light, and its true nature is rightly conceived. 
V\ hen this is once done the self can never again be associated 
with passion or ignorance. It becomes at this stage ultimately 
dissociated from dtta which contains within it the root of all 
emotions, rdeas, and actions. Thus emancipated the seif for ever 
conquer^ all sorrow„ It is important, however* to note in this 
connection that emancipation is not based on a general aversion 
to intercourse with the world or on such feelings as a disappointed 
person may have, but on the appreciation of the state of mukti 
as the supremely blessed one. The details of the pessimistic 
creed of each system have developed from the logical necessity 
peculiar to each system. There was never the slightest tendency 
to shirk the duties of this life, but to rise above them through 
right performance and right understanding, (t is only when a 
man rises to the highest pinnacle of moral glory that he i$ fit for 
aspiring to that realisation of selfhood in comparison with which 
all worldly things or even the joys of Heaven would not only 
shrink into insignificance but appear in their true character as 
sorrowful and loathsome. It is when his mind has thus turned from 
all ordinary joys that he can strive towards his ideal of salvation. 
In fact it seems to me that a sincere religious craving after some 
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ideal blessedness and quiet of self-realfeation is indeed the funda¬ 
mental fact from which not only her philosophy hut many of the 
complex phenomena of the civilization of India can be logically 
deduced. The sorrow around us has no fear for us if we remember 
that we are naturally sorrowlcss and blessed in ourselves. The 
pessimistic view loses all terror as it closes in absolute optimistic 
confidence in one’s own self and the ultimate destiny and goal of 
emancipation. 

Unity in Indian Sadhana (philosophical, religious 
and ethical endeavours). 

As might be expected the I ndian systems are all agreed upon 
the general principles of ethical conduct which must be followed 
for the attainment of salvation. That all passions arc to be con¬ 
trolled, no injury to life in any form should be done, and that all 
desire for pleasures should be checked, are principles which are 
almost universally acknowledged. When a man attains a very 
high degree of moral greatness he has to strengthen and prepare 
his mind for further purifying and steadying it for the attainment 
of his ideal; and most of the Indian systems are unanimous with 
regard to the means to be employed for the purpose. There are 
indeed divergences in certain details or technical names, but the 
means to be adopted for purification arc almost everywhere essen¬ 
tially the same as those advocated by the Yoga system, ft is onty 
in later times that devotion (bkitkti) is seen to occupy a more 
prominent place specially in Vaisnava schools of thought Thus 
it was that though there were many differences among the various 
systems, yet their goal of life, their attitude towards the world and 
the means for the attainment of the goal {sadhana) being funda¬ 
mental ly the same, there was a unique unity in the practical sadhana 
of almost all the Indian systems. The religious craving has been 
universal in India and this uniformity of sadhana has therefore 
secured for India a unity in ail her aspirations and strivings. 


CHAPTER V 

BUDDHIST PHILOSOPHY 


Many scholars are of opinion that the SSmkhya and the Yoga 
represent the earliest systematic speculations of India. It is also 
suggested that Buddhism drew much of its inspiration from them. 
It may he that there is some truth in such a view, but the 
systematic Samkhya and Yoga treatises as we have them had 
decidedly been w ritten after Buddhism. Moreover it is well-known 
to every student of Hindu philosophy that a conflict with the 
Buddhists has largely stimulated philosophic enquiry in most of 
the systems of Hindu thought. A knowledge of Buddhism is 
therefore indispensable for a right understanding of the different 
systems in their mutual relation and opposition to Buddhism. It 
seems desirable therefore that I should begin with Buddhism 
first 


The State of Philosophy in India before the Buddha, 

It is indeed difficult to give a short sketch of the different 
philosophical speculations that were prevalent in India before 
Buddhism. The doctrines of the Upamsads are well known, and 
these have already been briefly described. But these were not the 
only ones. Even in the Upanisads we find references to diverse 
atheistical creeds'. We find there that the origin of the world 
and its processes were sometimes discussed, and some thought 
that "lime 11 was the ultimate cause of all, others that all these 
had sprung forth by their own nature (jvnft&fttt), others that 
everything had come forth in accordance with an inexorable 
destiny or a fortuitous concourse of accidental happenings, or 
through matter combinations in general. References to diverse 
kinds of heresies are found in Buddhist literature also, but no 
detailed accounts of these views arc known. Of the Upanisad 
type of materialists the two schools of Carvikas (Dhurtta and 
Susiksita) are referred to in later literature, though the time in 
which these flourished cannot rightly be discovered \ But it seems 
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probable however that the allusion to the materialists contained 
in the Upanisads refers to these or to similar schools. The 
Carvakas did not believe In the authority of the Vedas or any 
other holy scripture. According to them there was no soul- Life 
and consciousness were the products of the combination of matter* 
just as red colour was the result of mixing up white with 
yellow or as the power of intoxication was generated in molasses 
[m&d&SakU). There is no after-life,, and no reward of actions* as 
there is neither virtue nor vice, Life Is only for enjoyment So 
long as it lasts it is needless to think of anything else* as every¬ 
thing will end with death, for when at death the body is burnt 
to ashes there cannot be any rebirth. They do not believe in 
the validity of inference. Nothing Is trustworthy but what can 
be directly perceived, for it is impossible to determine that the 
distribution of the middle term {hctu) has not depended upon 
some extraneous condition, the absence of which might destroy 
the validity of any particular piece of inference- If in any case 
any inference comes to he true, It is only an accidental fact and 
there is no certitude about it They were called Carvaka because 
they would only eat but would not accept any other religious or 
moral responsibility. The word comes from carp to caL The 
Dhurtta Carvakas held that there was nothing but the four 
elements of earth, water, air and fire s and that the body was but the 
result of atomic combination. There was no self or soul, no 
virtue or vice* The SuSiksita Carvakas held that there was 
a soul apart from the body but that it also was dcstibyed with 
the destruction of the body. The original work of the Carv akas 
was written in sutras probably by Brhaspatl. Jayanta and Gunar- 
atna quote two sutras from it Short accounts of this school may be 
found in jayanta's Ny&pctnta $jari % M&dhava's ati adar£a nos11tp- 
gra/ui and Gunaratmi's larkarahasyttdipika. MaJwbMrafa gives 
an account of a man called Carvaka meeting Yudhisthira. 

Side by side with the doctrine of the Cirvaka materialists we 
are reminded of the AjTvakas of which Makkhali Gosala^ probably 
a renegade disciple of the Jain saint MaMvira and a contemporary' 
of Buddha and Mahiivira, was the leader. This was a thorough¬ 
going determinism denying the free wilt of man and his mom! 
responsibility for any so-called good or evil The essence of 
Makkhali's system is this* that ts there U no cause, either proximate 
or remote, for the depravity of beings or for their purity. They 
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become so without any cause. Nothing depends either on one's 
own efforts or on the efforts of others, in short nothing depends 
on any human effort, for there is no such thing as power or energy, 
or human exertion. The varying conditions at any time are due 
to fate, to their environment and their own nature 1 " 

Another sophistical school led by Ajita Kesakambali taught 
that there was no fruit or result of good or evil deeds ; there is no 
other world, nor was this one real \ nor had parents nor any 
former lives any efficacy with respect to this lift Nothing that 
we can do prevents any of us alike from being wholly brought to 
an end at death* 

There were thus at least three currents of thought: firstly the 
sacrificial Karma by the force of the magical rites of which any 
person could attain anything he desired; secondly the Upanisad 
teaching that the Brahman, the self, is the ultimate reality and 
being, and all else but name and form which pass away but do 
not abide. That which permanently abides without change is the 
real and true, and this is self. Thirdly the nihilistic conceptions 
that there is no law, no abiding reality, that everything comes 
into being by a fortuitous concourse of circumstances or by some 
unknown fate In each of these schools, philosophy had probably 
come to a deadlock. There were the Yoga practices prevalent in 
the country and these were accepted partly on the strength of 
traditional custom among certain sections, and partly by virtue 
of the great spiritual, intellectual and physical power which they 
gave to those who performed them. But these had no rational 
basis behind them on which they could lean for support. These 
were probably then just tending towards being affiliated to the 
nebulous S 3 mkhya doctrines which had grown up among certain 
sections. It was at this juncture that we find Buddha erecting 
a new superstructure of thought on altogether original lines which 
thence fori 11 opened up a new avenue of philosophy for all posterity 
to come. If the Being of the Upanisads, the superlatively motion' 
less, was the only Teal, how could it offer scope for further new 
speculations, as it had already discarded all other matters of 
interest ? If everything was due to a reasonless fortuitous con¬ 
course of circumstances, reason could not proceed further in the 
direction to create any philosophy of the unreason. The magical 
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force of the hocus-pocus of sorcery or sacrifice had hut little that 
was inviting for philosophy to proceed on. IF we thus take into 
account the state of Indian philosophic culture before Buddha, 
we shall be beLEer able to understand the value of the Buddhistic 
contribution to philosophy. 

Buddha: his Life. 

Gautama the Buddha was bom in or about the year 560 b c 
in the Lumbtni Grove near the ancient town of Kapilavastu in 
the now dense terai region of Nepal His father was Sitddhndana, 
a prince of the 5 &kya dan, and his mother Queen MahtmSya. 
According to the legends it was foretold of him that he would 
enter upon the ascetic life when ho should see ** A decrepit o]d 
man, a diseased man, a dead man, and a monk/" His father tried 
his best to keep him away from these by marrying hint and 
surrounding him with luxuries. But on successive occasions, 
issuing from the palace, he was confronted by those four 
things, which filled him with amazement and distress, and 
realizing the impermanence of all earthly things determined to 
forsake his home and try if he could to discover some means to 
immortality to remove the sufferings of men. He made his “Great 
Renunciation '* when he was twenty-nine years eld* He travelled 
on foot to Rajagrha (Rajgir) and thence to Uruvcla^ where in 
company with other five ascetics he entered upon a course of 
extreme self-discipline, carrying his austerities to such a length 
that his body became utterly emaciated and he fell down sense¬ 
less and was believed to be dead. After six years of this great 
struggle he was convinced that the truth was not to be won bv 
the way of extreme asceticism, and resuming an ordinary course 
of life at last attained absolute and supreme enlightenment There¬ 
after the Buddha spent a life prolonged over forty-five years in 
travelling from place to place and preaching the doctrine to 
all who would listen. At the age of over eighty years Buddha 
realized that the time drew near for him to die. He then entered 
into Dhyana and passing through Its successive stages attained 
nirvana 1 , I he vast developments which the system of this great 
teacher underwent in the succeeding centuries in India and in 
other countries have not been thoroughly studied, and it will 
probably take yet many years more before even the materials for 
1 AfaAffiarim&teitaiMiimtai ZJij&f. kvl 6 , S F 9, 
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such a study can be collected. But from what we now possess 
it is proved incontestably that it is one of the most wonderful and 
subtle productions of human wisdom. It is impossible to over¬ 
estimate the debt that the philosophy, culture and civil Nation 
of India owe to it in ail her developments for many succeeding 
centuries. 

Early Buddhist Literature. 

The Bu dd h 1 st Pal i Seri ptu res con tain three different collections: 
the Sutta (relating to the doctrines), the Vinaya (relating to the 
discipline of the monks) and the Abhidhamma (relating generally 
to the same subjects as the suttas but dealing with them in a 
scholastic and technical manner). Scholars of Buddhistic religious 
history of modem times have failed as yet to fix any definite dates 
for the collection or composition of the different parts of the 
aforesaid canonical literature of the Buddhists. The suttas were 
however composed before the Abhidhamma and it is very 
probable that almost the whole of the canonical works were 
completed before 241 B.C., the date of the third council during 
the reign of King Anoka. The suttas mainly deal with the doctrine 
(fthamma) of the Buddhistic faith whereas the Vinaya deals 
only with the regulations concerning the discipline of the monks. 
The subject of the Abhidhamma is mostly the same as that 
of the suttas, namely, the interpretation of the Dhamma. 
Buddhaghosa in his introduction to Attftasalinl, the commentary 
on the DhamnuumgatU, says that the Abhidhamma is so called 
{a&hi and dham»ta) because it describes the same Dhammas as are 
related in the suttas in a more intensified {dhammatirtka) and 
specialized (dkammavwfattkaui) manner. The Abhtdhammas 
do not give any new doctrines that are not in the suttas, but 
they deal somewhat elaborately with those that are already found 
tn the suttas. Buddhaghosa In distinguishing the special features 
of the suttas from the Abhidhammas says that the acquirement 
of the Tornicr leads one to attain meditation (saniOdhi) whereas 
the latter leads one to attai n wisdom {paint dsantpaAim) T he force 
of this statement probably lies in this, that the dialogues of the 
suttas leave a chastening effect on the mind, the like of which is 
not to be found in the Abhidhammas, which busy themselves in 
enumerating the Buddhistic doctrines and defining them in a 
technical manner, which is more fitted to produce a reasoned 
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insight into the doctrines than directly to generate a craving 
for following the path of meditation for the extinction of sorrow. 
The Abhidhamma known as the KatJubvatihu differs from the 
other Abhidhammas in this, that it attempts to reduce the views 
of the heterodox schools to absurdity. The discussions proceed 
in the form of questions and answers, and the answers of the 
opponents are often shown to be based on contradictory 
assumptions. 

The suttas contain five groups of collections called the N ikfiyas. 
These are (l) Digiui NiMya, called so on account of the length 
of the suttas contained in it; (2) Majykima Niktfya (middling 
Nikaya), called so on account of the meddling extent of the 
suttas contained in it; (3) Santyutta Nikaya (Nikayas relating 
to special meetings), called samyutta on account of their being 
delivered owing to the meetings {satpyegd) of special persons which 
were the occasions for them; (4) Anguttam Nikaya, so called be¬ 
cause in each succeeding book of this work the topics of discussion 
increase by one 1 ; (5) Kkuddakp Nikaya containing Khuddaka 
pSfJta* Dhammupada, Uddna, I that ink a, Suita Nipdta^ Vhndna- 
vatthu, Pttavat£hu l Tfuragathd > Tk£tigatha 7 jdtaka Y Niddtsa, 
Patisambhidiimagga* Apaddm l BuddAavarma, Catydptfa&a. 

The AbhEdhammas are Patihdna, Dhammasatsgant\ Dhdtu- 
kathd p Puggal&panmitti^ Vihkahga* Yamaha and Katkdvatthu, 
There exists also a large commentary literature on diverse parts 
of the above works known as atthakatha. The work known as 
Mi Hilda Panha (questions of King MiEinda), of uncertain date, is 
of considerable philosophical value 

The doctrines and views incorporated in the above literature 
U generally now known as Sthaviravida or Theravada, On the 
origin of the name Theravfida (the doctrine of the elders) Dlpa- 
vamsa says that since the Theras (elders) met (at the first council) 
and collected the doctrines it was known as the Thera Vida* It 
does not appear that Buddhism as it appears in this Pali litera¬ 
ture developed much since the time of Buddhaghosa < 400 A-D.) p the 
writer of ViSudd/stmagga (a compendium of thcravtda doctrines) 
and the commentator of Dlghanikdya, Dhammasahgam, etc. 

Hindu philosophy in later times seems to have been influenced 
by the later offshoots of the different schools of Buddhism, but 
it does not appear that Pali Buddhism had any share in it I 

1 See Budilhagbo^a'i Atfktudlxxf, p. 35, 1 Oldenburg's /Jffrn-nmisi, pu 41, 
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have not been able to discover any old Hindu writer who could 
be considered as being acquainted with PslL 

The Doctrine of Causal Connection of early Buddhism 1 . 

The word Dhamma in the Buddhist scriptures is used generally 
in four senses: (1) Scriptural texts, {2} quality (3) cause 

(/t£iu) arid (4) unsubstantial and soulless (nissafta mjfiva*)* Of 
these it is the last meaning which is particularly important from 
the point of view of Buddhist philosophy. The early Buddhist 
philosophy did not accept any fixed entity as determining all 
reality; the only things with it were the unsubstantial pheno¬ 
mena and these were tailed dhanimas. The question arises that 
if there is no substance or reality how are we to account for the 
phenomena? But the phenomena are happening and passing 
away and the mam point of interest with the Buddha was to find 
out " What being what else is, 11 M What happening what else 
happens* and u What not being what else is not" The pheno¬ 
mena arc happening in a series and we see that there being 
certain phenomena there become some others; by the happening 
of some events others also arc produced This is called {pafitta- 
Saimtppdda) dependent origination. But it is difficult to understand 
what is the exact nature of this dependence. The question as 
Sa^mtta Nikdya (it 5) has it with which the Buddha started 
before attaining Btiddhahood was this: in what miserable condition 
are the people! they are bom, they decay, they die, pass away 
and are bom again ; and they do not know the path of escape 
from this decay, death and misery. 

Haw to know' the way to escape from this misery of decay 
and death. Then it occurred to him what being there, are decay 
and death, depending on what do they come? As he thought 
deeply into the root of the matter, it occurred to him that decay 
and death can only occur when there is birth (Jd/i) ■ so they depend 

1 There are some iBIfelCUm of upifiitin, as to whether <me whJ tJtkz the doctrine 
of the twelve linkj of (TO II w«f find it in the AVJtyia « lKc- ^itH 

Ftirldltisi view, ii Sajpyulti daei not represent the oldest pail of the suttai. But a* 
this doctrine of she twelve «ttit, became regarded u ft functoni enhtl Buddha define 
and « it givEi. lift A Sinn in phElunpby I have not thought it fit 10 enter into Onj«* 
luiftldiscussiotoft* tothe tailrest fann. Ur E J. Thomas drew my attention to tfcui fact. 

a Ai/AaM&imi, p. jfl. There are ako other &en*cs in which the word ic hm 4 . a* 
JAainminitsaNA where il meant rditfltm*teaching. ThtlmbfouMm described Dhannma 
********inc. Dhftimmaii are tb&se which are associated as ttlri* 
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on birth. What being there* i* there birth, on what does birth 
depend ? Then It occurred to him that birth could only be if 
there were previous existence (AAflifta) 1 - But on what does this 
existence depend, or what being there is there bkava. Then it 
occurred to him that there could not be existence unless there 
were holding fast (upSddnd) \ But on what did u pad ana depend? 
It occurred to him that it was desire (ton/id) on which upadana 
depended. There can be upldana If there is desire (^h/w) 1 , But 
what being there* can there be desire? To this question it 
occurred to him that there must be feeling (vtdami) in order that 
there may be desire. But on what does vedana depend, or rather 
what must be there! that there may be feeling {utdand)? To this 
it occurred to him that there must be a sense-contact (fiftassa) 
in order that there may be feeling 1 . If there should be no sense- 
contact there would be no feeling. But on what does sense- 
contact depend ? It occurred to him that as there are six sense- 
contacts, there are the six fields of contact But on 

what do the six ayatanas depend ? It occurred to him that 
there must be the mind and body (nAmarupa)\ft order that there 
may be the six fields of contact 6 ; but on what does namarupa 
depend ? It occurred to him that without consciousness (viMdna) 
there could be no namariipa 4 * . But what being there would there 

1 This fwl LdiaVfc is interpreted by CuidnlfMti in hit Af 3 dhy\imika nrtti t p. jfij 
(La Viltk Politic 1 * edition) u the dm! which brun^hl nbddt rebirth (fixttArAAttSKt- 
jannkam Aanjis tour uffhzpaf i iJ/md uitJ m.nttti ;J . r j|. 

* AttAiii&lmii p r ^ j, upsii]ipiiitiilr|bigaiiJLi)Ai^, Candnklitb in aplaitiit^ ypadinn 

says thal whatever tbin^ a man dm r» be hold* fwd to Utf materials necessary for 
a I tain i ng it (jrx/rj rmium latrfmtitiujta vaifvw upitLlnamapd- 

dafit ttsfra ftifni frdrlJidyj/e), pffti, p. 563. 

1 Candntklrtti d<*yml*P Lnni is ii-A Jrf J j/ J/w.Wjbl ■ 

j mrUfmt lif^l mityam<ipnnfrktsz tdift, jtjtam pr&rih&nA —the desire 

that there quij nat ever be any separation from those pteasares, etc-, which arc drat £0 
ns, Uid T 

4 We read also of p ha55ay.it ana and phasiakaya, Af r N+ II. ltd, 111, ?8o, tit C&n- 
draklitti ajfs ekt /.j t-Jyddvd r&ih krtpapraJtrifdh prwmrfiQxte pntj. 4 J/OMit. 
ittrittJmtirupafrafjmyntH jjL/jya/aiwwnryitfr, ;j $l\hya.f l dy-tt/artrd hy&A latjpa.rfa&AfdA 
prmraHfstMU m .If |K 565, 

* Ayatafia Oleum the six aemei together wilh theit nfe)£CE&. Ayatina literally i* 

** Field of Operation." S*Tayatana means fax senses as sis Iheldt of operation. Candra- 
kinti has d ra fan tf,rr d nt jj| r 

* 1 have followed the translation; of Aung in rendering nlmarupa -as mind and body* 

C*mpi n di urn . p. 171. Thil ^reraj to cne to U fairly cmecL, Thi.- i'uur standhas are oiled 
nima in each bsrlb. These together wish njpa <m*£terl giire us namraLipa (mind 
and body) which beinc developed render the activities through £hc si* *e 9 K-g*td 
piMMble 10 that there may be knowledge Cf. J\f. GtHriffliiBindi, the commenfat&r 
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be viftfiSna* Here it occurred to ham that in order that there 
might be viMSna there must be the conformations (sanAMra)\ 
But what being there are there the sahkh^ras? Here it occurred 
to him that the sank hams can only be if there is ignorance 
(avtjfd). If avijja could be stopped then the sahkhlrfLs will be 
stopped, and if the sankhfims could be stopped vififtina could be 
stopped and so on ■ 

It is indeed difficult to be definite as to what the Buddha 
actually wished to mean by this cycle of dependence of existence 
sometimes called Bhavacakra (wheel of existence). Decay and 
death ( jammararta ) could not have happened if there was no 
birth 1 . This seems to be clear. But at this point the difficulty 
begins. We must remember that the theory of rebirth was 

on §*okara r s bbisya on the BraAm&i&nti (il. in 19b givrs a different interpretation of 
Namarupa which imy probably refer to the Vljjfiariatf da view though tc have bo mean* 
at (land (0 verify ib He ays—To think Lk momentary is ihe penniuttnt is Avid>n [ 
from thcit eOTOtf the oamlklni of attachment, antipathy w linger, and Infatuation; from 
e(wt£ itie first Tijflinn or thought of the foetus is produced; from that iUyavijftim, and 
She fswr etemenls (which Me objects of name and am hence culled nama) are produced, 
and from those arc produced the white and black* semen and blood callvd rupa. 
Both Vicuspatj. and AEftalananda agree wilb Govind&iwuda in holding that nama 
iignihe* ihe semen and lh* uvnm while Tupa means the visible physical body built m i 
of them. Yijfldfin catered the womb atwl on account of II namaiupa were produced 
lb rough The issotialioo of previous karma. Sec pp. *74, 3.7^ On 

ibe doctrine nr ihe entrance of vijfiaCIa into she womb compare ZJ. M J|. fij. 

1 Tl is difficult to *ay wlial Is the exact icnse of the word here- The Buddha was 
oue of E he first lew earliest lliiuktn to introduce proper philosophical Terms and ptimsco- 
Togy with a distinct pMowpllk*] method and he had often to Use the same won! in 
jaore Or less different tenses* Some of the philosophical terms al lean are therefore 
father clastic when compared with ibc terms of precise and definite meaning which we find 
in later Sanskrit thought. Thus in 3 . A r . 131 . p. H?, "SMA&ajp a&fotanMartwti" 
wflkMr t means that which synthesises the Complexes In the Compendium it is frun'^ 
laled tu wlllj Mr Aung thinks that il means the same y karma; it u here used 

in a different sense from what we find in the word saitkharm khamlha (ri*. menial 
We get a Sift of «,r menial flutes farming unhMni khmdha in Bhammu 
$fft p. iS, and number different set of 40 mental rialcs in p, fi. 

Ib Addition to these forty il also <0tints thirteen nV/™- 

paju&fdiaipililni. Candrakltfii ihlcrprtii it u meaning attachment. antipathy and 
infatuation. p. GovindirLanda, the comment! Of on Sankara's BrsAma-imin fit, it 
I9)p abo interprets the word In connection with the doctrine of ^ 

attachment. antipathy and tnEatualion. 

1 £&mputta 11 . 7 - 8 . 

* Jari >»d nan?* bring in (oka (grief}. paridevani (UmmCation^ duhkha (suffer, 
“"fil- tbarmanasyaffwlipg of wretchedness am) misembleoess) and upirita (feeling of 
eurtme destination) at ihr prospect of one's death nr the death of other dear <mcx 
All theee Snake Op saffetlng and are the result! of jari (hiithj. .V. K (li T S p. io») 
Sinkai* mhU bhi,]* eoonlcd all the terms from jwi, ^nilely. The whole series 
u to he taken as representing the entirety of dulikhukwijiia. 
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enunciated in the Upanisads. The Brhadaranyaka says that jest 
as an insect going to the end of a leaf of grass by a new effort 
collects itself in another so does the soul coming to the end of 
this life collect itself in another. This life thus presupposes 
another existence. So far as 1 remember there has seldom been 
before or after Buddha any serious attempt to prove or disprove 
the doctrine of rebirth'. All schools of philosophy except the 
Carvikas believed in it and so little is known to us of the Cir- 
vSka sutras that it is difficult to say what they did to refute this 
doctrine. The Buddha also accepts it as a fact and does not 
criticize it This life therefore comes only as one which had an 
infinite number of tives before, and which except in the case of 
a few emancipated ones would have an infinite number of them 
in the future. It was strongly believed by all people, and the 
Buddha also, when he came to think to what our present birth 
might be due, had to fall back upon another existence {bhava). 

I f bhava means karma which brings rebirth as Candrakirtti takes 
it to mean, then it would mean that the present birth could only 
take place on account of the works of a previous existence which 
determined it Here also we are reminded of the Upanisad note 
"as a man docs so will he be bom " { Yatkarma burnte tadabki- 
sampadyate, Brh. IV. iv. 5), Candraklrtti’s interpretation of "bhava" 
as Karma {punarbhavaj&rtakam karma l seems to me to suit 
better than “existence." The word was probably used rather 
loosely for katnntabhava. The word bhava is not found in the 
earlier Upanisads and was used in the Pali scriptures for the 
first time as a philosophical term. But on what does this 
bhava depend ? There could not have been a previous existence 
if people had not betaken themselves to things or works they 
desired. This betaking oneself to actions or things in accord¬ 
ance with desire is called upadana. In the Upanisads we read, 
" whatever one betakes himself to, so does he work” ( Vatkratur- 
bhavati latkarmma karate, Brh, IV, iv. 5). As this betaking to 
the thing depends upon desire {trftjd), it is said that in order 
that there may be tipidana there must be tan ha. In the Upani¬ 
sads also we read "Whatever one desires so does he betake 
himself to" (r<r yathdkdmo bhavati tatkraturbhavati). Neither 
the word upaddna nor trsnd (the Sanskrit word corresponding 

1 Hit Attempts to prove the doctrine of rebirth in the Hindu philosophical works 
mch os the Nyij'a, etc., are flight and tfi»dequate. 
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to tan ha) is found in the earlier Upanisads, but the ideas contained 
in them are similar to the words "kratu" and "kama" Desire 
(tanka) js then said to depend on feeling or sense-contact. 
Sense-contact presupposes the six senses as fields of operation 1 . 
These six senses or operating fields would again presuppose the 
whole psychosis of the man (the body and the mind together) 
called namarupa. We are familiar with this word in the Upani- 
sads but there it is used in the sense of determinate Forms and 
names as distinguished from the indeterminate indefinable 
reality 1 . Buddhaghosa in the Vimddhimagga says that by 
"Name” are meant the three groups beginning with sensation 
(i.e. sensation, perception and the predisposition); by " Form " 
the four elements and form derivative from the four elements’. 
He further says that name by itself can produce physical changes, 
such as eating, drinking, making movements or the like So form 
also cannot produce an}’ of those changes by itself. Hut like 
the cripple and the blind they mutually help one another and 
effectuate the changes 4 . But there exists no heap or Collection 
of material for the production of Name and Form ; ** but just as 
when a lute is played upon, there is no previous store of sound ; 
and when the sound comes into existence it does not come from 
any such store ; and when it ceases, it does not go to any of the 
cardinal or intermediate points of the compass ;.„fn exactly the 
same way all the elements of being both those with form and 
those without, come into existence after having previously been 
non-existent and having come into existence pass away*," Mania- 
riipa taken in this sense will not mean the whole of mind and 
body, but only the sense functions and the body which are found 
to operate in the six doors of sense {safayatana). IT we take 
namarupa in this sense, we can see that it may be said to depend 
upon the viflflrina (consciousness). Consciousness has been com¬ 
pared in the Afihnda Panha with a watchman at the middle of 


, l 1 ?/ in ifc writer UpuEwdi ia it* 

‘ &jM oi pLier, Chi. j. t, Brh. nr, 9, 10 , bat sadism ttr*s iwt occur 
LandraSdrttL ktitcipteli r^sna it ^ffTnTriFij j«j - t , i. ■ . , 

*** *** ^ S— 

The four ikuujlu-H in each upccifie birth act ju name. The* i ' 1 

DimsrQpa. ,T/. V. 56 +. ^ r«P* make 

* Wpikd’i Buiikhm in Tnmtbtiam, p. ,8,. 

* Ibid, p, iSj, rtnuitiimiigga, Ch_ jmt, 

* /to pp. iSi-lSG, CS. XV11. 
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the cross-roads beholding all that come from any direction 1 * Bud- 
dhaghosa in the Atthasatini also says that consciousness means 
that which thinks its object I f w r c arc to define its characteristics 
we must say that it knows {vijiiminu) f goes in advance ( pukkah- 
gamo% connects \sandkma\ and stands on nsmarupa (namariipa- 
fiadalthdfiam\ When the consciousness gets a door, at a place 
the objects of sense arc discerned {drammana-vihkavanatfhnnc) 
and it goes first as the precursor. When a visual object is seen 
by the eye it is known only by the consciousness, and when the 
dhammas are made the objects of (mmd) rnano, it is known only 
by the consciousness*. Buddhaghosa also refers here to the passage 
in The MHindu Punka wc have just referred to. He further goes 
on to say that when states of consciousness rise one after another* 
they leave no gap between the previous state and the later and 
consciousness therefore appears as connected. When there are the 
a &£ re lptes of the five k hand has it is lost; but there arc the four 
aggregates as nSmarupa* it stands on nama and therefore it is 
said that it stands on namarupa. He further asks. Is this con¬ 
sciousness the same as the previous consciousness or different 
from it? He answers that it is the same, just so, the sun shows 
itself with all its colours, etc., but he is not different from those 
in truth ; and it is said that just when the sun rises, its collected 
heat and yellow colour also rise then, but it does not mean that 
the sun is different from these. So the citta or consciousness 
takes the phenomena of contact, etc. p and cognizes them, So 
though it is the same as they arc yet in a sense it is different 
from Ihem* 

To go back to the chain of twelve causes* we find that jati 
(birth) [5 the cause of decay and death t jaratmram, etc. Jati is 
the appearance or the body or the totality or the five skandhas*. 
Coming to bhava which determines jati, I cannot think of any 
better rational explanation of bhava, than that I have already 

1 WnjTcu'sL Buddhism in Tmndafums, p. iflt- 1 Wind* PaUha (Si 1 ), 

3 dtfhai£lmf f p. 111. 

1 /fad* p. * l J,, Yntkd hi ruf'Jdftti nfddJra fiahKniiS ittrtySdijw hj &IiAai<* rCpd- 
(&hi afthr hmri tfH y FPU jasmin mmayr mrija uJtfi iaimim J-ww/r twos Uj&tak 

hhJf&m rufkfrrr fifj tmi'fdm Jn* jfc‘ tta rfipiUiAt tvrjyv n 3 w 4 pit hi. Tat kit 

nitiim /h&uddaja dhnmmt ufiSddja fmHflafir n/i\ AtiA&t# y -Vu?' fttka tihi artham m + 
TVifrf yaimm lamxjr nt/am uffanttum A&i ttemU* f» taimin idmap fh&nSdtht 
atihatv <m hofi ti . 

4 ^/d/irdehaianma fadz&tluttdhajiimuddytiAy ftafJuijtmi&Ad yn 

^nkui , i bbi^jra, tl. it 19. 
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suggested, namely, the works {karma} which produce the btrth 3 . 
Upadina is an advanced trsna leading to positive clinging 3 , 11 
is produced by trsna (desire) which again is the result of vedana 
(pleasure and pain). But this vedana is of course vedana with 
ignorance for an Arhat may have also vedana but as 

he has no avidyi, the vedana cannot produce trsna in turn. On 
its development it immediately passes into upadana VedanS 
means pleasurable, painful or indifferent feeling. On the one 
side it leads to trsna (desire) and on the other it is produced by 
sense-contact (sparla). Prof. De la Valine Poussin says that 
^rllabha distinguishes three processes in the production of 
vedsutA. Thus first there is thi; contact between the sense and 
the object ; then there is the knowledge of the object, and then 
there is the veiling Depending on Majjhima Nik ay a, iii_ 242, 
Poussin gives the other opinion that just as in the case of two 
sticks heat takes ptace simultaneously with rubbing, so here also 
vedana takes place simultaneously with spar^a for they are 
H produits par un meme compEexe do causes {yainagwf?" 

Sparta is produced by sadayatana, sadayatana by nimarupa, 
and namarupa by vijRana, and i$ said to descend in the womb 
of the mother and produce the five skandhas as namarupa, out 
of which the six senses arc specialized^ 

Vijfiana in this connection probably means the principle or 
germ of consciousness in the womb of the mother upholding the 
five elements of the new body there. It is the product of the 
past karmas (saM/idra) of the dying man and of his past 
conscious ness too. 

W l- sometimes find that the Buddhists believed that the last 
thoughts of the dying man determined the nature of his next 

] CJovificUnanila in tits fiitfnafrM tibhahya, ll.iL 19. e^pkins “bhav* M 
a ftom which anjrthipy bccomci, u mrrit and demerit t.JJkirw-wn I,. 1 .) l -,1,^ 

*17 ">d Warren's Buddhism in Tramtaliimi, p, 501. Me Airaguy* in 
Abhidham»t*nk&i4i, ga h*, p. iSkj. that bh*»o Includes Iwmtnabhavo (the active s ,d« of 
an e listen cel and upapatltbha™ {the passive side). And the commentators say (hat 
bhavu is a cool action tf 1 'ksmwtabha™" tx Karma—becoming i.e. karmic activity. 

* Prof. De Ja Vailee Poe*sn is tiu Thderu &i fimttt Came,, p. , 6 , W y» J| W i 
SaMtitMilit&M caplains the word 1 ‘ upailina ” a, “ irspivaipulvA" or hyper Ifftil 
andCandnkMli also gives the same meaning, M, V. fit T, S, p. t,o). Govindananda 
captains "01*1™" as privpti (movement) fiefleraled hy [ppji (desire), i.e. (he active 
tendency in pursuance of desire, iiul if npadana incartt “support- it wr<u ]d denote all 

the five 4 c«ndli*t TTltt* ,1 fottiyomuto trfri says w/tJJiwdr, - 

HpihUnnm. t* r XXV LU ft, 

1 F’omMn i HA™ dn Douu Catiiii, p, 5|, 
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birth 3 . The manner in which the vijftana produced in the womb 
b determined by the past vijriana of the previous existence is 
according to some authorities of the nature of a reflected image, 
like the transmission of teaming from the teacher to the disciple, 
like the lighting of a lamp from another lamp or like the impress 
of a stamp on wax. As all the sk&ndhas arc changing in life, 
so death also is but a similar change \ there is no great break, 
but the same uniform sort of destruction and coming into being. 
New skandhas are produced as simultaneously as the two scale 
pans of a balance rise up and fall. In the same manner as a lamp 
is lighted or an image is reflected. At the death of the man the 
vijflana resulting from his previous karmas and vij lianas enters 
into the womb of that mother (animal, man or the gods) in which 
the next skandhas are to be matured. This vijfiana thus Terms 
the principle of the new life. It is in this vijftana that name 
{ndma) and form (rufin) become associated. 

The vijftana is indeed a direct product of the samskiraj and 
the sort of birth in which vijMna should bring down {ndmqfati) 
the new existence {i vflafiafti) is determined by the samskliaa", Tor 
in reality the happening of death {marattab/mva) and the instil¬ 
lation of the vijhana as the beginning of the new life (upapaifi- 
Mrnva) cannot be simultaneous, but the latter succeeds just at 
the next moment, and it is to signify this dose succession that 
they are said to be simultaneous. If the vijfiana had not entered 
the womb then no rtamarupa could have appeared 1 . 

This chain of twelve causes extends over three lives. Thus 
avidyS and samskaraof the past life produce the vijflana, nftma- 

1 The Unties of ihc gpidciut, the woods, the trees and the plants, finding the 
taAatcr of the house* Citla, ill saM iH mate yostr res 4 &t!Qn. 1 May I be a aikrawtlt 
hiflU in a nefcl eiisl cnce,"" Svmyxtta t IV, 

1 L, JU -vdJ xan JJ4UJ m m*Uukkmkpm m 1 tai Aa/afam £sAj/igftilpJ 

jmiiieu^^p" ,1 /. V r Compare Csn.-^i. Airfra, ill, ;-S, where he §p«h of i 
■ J mica &a 4 tYft ,B whkh connect! the sou! with body and by the absence of which 

the clmraclcF is changed, the senses become affected and life ceasei, when it in in a 
pare condition one can remember even \bt prevknti Mflht i character, parity, (UiEi^nhy f 
memory, fear, energy^ all mental qualities are produced out of It. Just a* a chariot i* 
made by the tomhi: nation of many elements,, so 11 the foetus. 

1 vttti (B,T. S. afri-aoj). Poouin quotes from f?IgAa t l(- tfj T 11 si le 

vtjft&iu Re dcttndut pas slant le seln maicrael la namarnpa a'y oonslLtiieniit-il ? " 
Gnvmdinanda on S^hkon^ com menlary on the (] I. |i. sap that the 

fint eonacionmeis (vijflana) of the foelaa ia produced by the itnubiiiLi qf the pnrioua 
birth, and from that Ihe fonr elements [which he colli pAkia] and from that (he white 
and red, semen and ovum, and the find itjqge of ibe foetm it 

produced. 
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rupn, sadiSyatana, spares, vedati 5 , trsna, upadana and the bhava 
{leading to another life) of the present actual life. This hhava 
produces the jftti and jaramarana of the next life*. 

It is interesting to note that these twelve links in the chain 
extending in three sections over three lives are all but the 
manifestations of sorrow to the bringing in of which they natur¬ 
ally determine one another. Thus Ahhidhammattkasaiigaka 
says " each of these twelve terms is a factor. For the comftositc 
term 'sorrow, 1 etc. is only meant to show incidental consequence 
of birth. Again when ‘ignorance* and 'the actions of the 
mind 1 have been taken into account, craving { trsna), grasping 
(ttpdddna) and (karma) becoming (bhava) are implicitly ac¬ 
counted for also, in the same manner when craving, grasping 
and (karma) becoming have been taken into account, ignorance 
and the actions of the mind are {implicitly) accounted for, also; 
and when birth, decay, and death are taken into account, even 
the fivefold fruit, to wit (rebirth), consciousness, and the rest are 
accounted for. And thus : 

hive causes tti the Past and Now a fivefold ‘fruit.’ 


Five causes Now and yet to come a fivefold ‘fruit’ make up 
the Twenty Modes, the Three Connections (l. sahkhara and 
viflftana, 2 . vedana and tan ha, 3. bhava and jflti) and the four 
groups (one causal group in the Fast, one resultant group in the 
Present, one causal group in the Present and one resultant 
group in the Future, each group consisting of five modes) 1 ,” 
These twelve interdependent links (dv&daiahga) represent 
the paticcasamuppada ( pratityasamutpada) doctrines (dependent 
origination)* which are themselves but sorrow and lead to cycles 
of sorrow. The term paticcasamuppada or pratityasamutpfida 
has been differently interpreted in later Buddhist literature*. 

1 Th “ probably tilth, Jt be found it, [he early Pali teal*; but Boddhs- 

4™** 'l ™ On AfoAimidina rffVirrfV We find it il», m 

VII!. }. Ignorance and the senon* of the mind bcW io 
the patt; “lutlh.' “decay nnd death” lo the future; (he intermedia!* eight to the 

firexm]. In* styled a. Inkiij-ttloL (hating three tranche*) in A&iLa - 

*0-1+. Two in the put branch, two in the faune and eight io the middle' “ia 

fa — fa rs ,^„ " 

**J£2Z*n t " 1 L TT* Th “ " ^ iiM tk 

HttT;: 13 ' injJ “ flr4 L ta " kflirih ^ •*«* «”!««! «*l (he atart hat been 

. ^ ^ ,bea,MWtha5 “Ccjhitios tom. back from name 

an,] Form; it goes not beyond,” 
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A 

Samutpfida means appearance or arising f^adnrbh&va) and pra- 
tltya means after getting [pmti+£+ja)i combining the two we 
findj arising after getting (something). The elements* depending 
on which there is some kind of arising* are called hctu (cause) and 
pace ay a (ground). These two words however are often used in 
the same sense and are interchangeable. But paccaya is also 
used in a specific sense. Thus when it is said that avfjjE is the 
paccaya of sahkhara it is meant that avijja is the ground {thsti) 
of the origin of the sankharas, is the ground of their movement, 
of the instrument through which they stand {nimittattkkt), of 
their Syuliana (conglomeration), of their interconnection, of their 
intelligibility, of their conjoint arising, of their function as cause 
and of their function as the ground with reference to those which 
are determined by them. Avijja in all these nine ways is 
the ground of snnkhftra both in the past and also in the future, 
though avijja Itself is determined in its turn by other grounds 1 . 
When we take the hetu aspect of the causal chain, we cannot 
think of anything else but succession, but when we take the 
paccaya aspect wc can have a better vision into the nature of the 
cause as ground. Thus when avijja is said to be the ground 
of the sankMras in the nine ways mentioned above, it seems 
reasonable ro think that the sank haras were in some sense 
regarded as special manifestations of avijjaBut as this point 
was not further developed in the early Buddhist texts it would 
be unwise to proceed further with it 

The Khandhaa. 

The word khandha (Skr. skandha) means the trunk of a tree 
and is generally used to mean group or aggregate 1 . We have 
seen that Buddha said that there was no St man (soul). He said 
that when people held that they found the much spoken of soul, 
they really only found the five k hand has together or any one of 
them. The khandhas are aggregates of bodily and psychical 
states which are immediate with us and arc divided into five 

5 nnihhidilni , tolr I. p. jo: kc aIk» .\fafjhimj AV%j, 6j, jjh- 

MkMrA r mfjf&Mamutkyd 
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classes: (t) riipa (four elements, the body, the Senses), sense 
data, etc.* (2) vedana (feeling—pleasurable, painful and in¬ 
different), (3) safiiVi (conceptual knowledge), (4) sankhara (syn¬ 
thetic mental states and the synthetic functioning of compound 
sense-affections ( compound feelings and compound concepts), 
(5) vifttona (consciousness) 1 . 

All these states rise depending one upon the other ( paficea- 
sammpparma) and when a man aays that he perceives the self he 
only deludes himself for he only perceives one or more of these. 
The word rupa in rOpabhandha stands for matter and material 
qualities, the senses, and the sense data 1 . But *-rupa PI is also 
used in the sense of pure organic affections or states of mind 
as we find in the K hand ha Yamaki 1* L p. l6. and also in Sam- 
ytifta NiJkqjNSt IIL 86. Rupaskandha according to Dharma- 
samgraha means the aggregate or five senses, the five sensations, 
and the implicatory communications associated in sense per¬ 
ceptions {vijhapii). 

The elaborate discussion of Dhammasangani begins by defin¬ 
ing iUpa as "atitaro at maMbhfitd cafunwmta mok&hkttianam 
upad&ya rupam tp (the four mahabhutas or elements and that 
proceeding from the grasping of that is called rupa) 1 * Buddha- 
gho^a explains it by saying that rupa means the four mahn- 
bhiitas and those which arise depending \nhsdya) on them as 
a modification of them. In the rupa the six senses including 
their affections are also included. In explaining why the four 
elements are called mahabhutas, Buddhaghosa says: "Just as a 
magician (maydkdra) makes tbe water which is not hard appear 
as hard, makes the stone which is not gold appear as ^old ; 
just as he himself though not a ghost nor a bird makes himself 
appear as a ghost or a bird, so these dements though not them¬ 
selves blue make themsdves appear as blue (mlam Upddd rupam), 
not yellow, red, or white make themselves appear as yellow, red 
or white (addfam up&d&r&pam), so on account of their similarity 
to the appearances created by the magician they are called 
mah&bhut&V* 

In the Santyum NiMya we find that the Buddha says, * Q 
Bhikkhus it is called rupam because it manifests (rupyaii); how 

1 A'riJ/#, m. Hti. etc. 

* £ kLika m mattkm» a J. p, T. S* 1W4, p, ff. 
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does it manifest? It manifest 1 ! as cold, atid as heat, as hunger and 
as thirst, it manifests as the touch of gnats, mosquitos, wind, the 
sun and the snake; it manifests, therefore it is called rilpa 1 /* 

[f we take the somewhat conflicting passages referred to above 
for our consideration ami try to combine them so as to understand 
what Is meant by rupa, I think we find that that which mani¬ 
fested itself to the senses and organs was called rupa. No dis¬ 
tinction seems to have been made between the sense-data as 
colours, smells, etc*, as existing in the physical world and their 
appearance as sensations. They were only numerically different 
and the appearance of the sensations was dependent upon the 
sense-data and the senses but the sense-data and the sensations 
were n rupa. 11 Under certain conditions the sense-data were fob 
lowed by the sensations. Buddhism did not probably start with 
the same kind of division of matter and mind as we now do. 
And it may not be out of place to mention that such an opposi¬ 
tion and duality were found neither in the Upanlsads nor in the 
Samkhya system which is regarded by some as pre-Buddhistic, 
The four elements manifested themselves in certain forms and 
were therefore catted rupa; the forms of affection that appeared 
were also called rupa ; many other mental states or features 
which appeared with them were also called rupa 1 . The ayatatias 
or the senses were also called rupa s . The mahfibhutas or four 
elements were themselves but changing manifestations, and they 
together with all that appeared in association with them were 
called rupa and formed the rupa khandha (the classes of sense - 
materials, sensed ata, senses and sensations> 

In Surnyutta Ni&dyti (hi. toi) it is said that “the four 
mahabhutas were the hetu and the paecaya for the communica¬ 
tion of the rupakkhundha {rftfxtkkkmdftasm ptit'nuiparniyd). Con¬ 
tact {sense-contact, phassa) is the cause of the communication of 
feelings (vidarsd}; sensu-contact was also die hetu and paccaya 
for the communication of the saftfL&kkhandha; sense-contact is 
also the hetu and paccaya for the communication of the safikhSra- 
kkhandha. But namarupa is the hetu and the paccaya for the 
communication of the viftMnakkhandha. p Thus not only feelings 
arise on account of the sense-contact but saAM and sankhara 
also arise therefrom. Safi nil is that where specific knowing or 


1 Samrufta i HI- S&* 

1 I)Aj.m& iah jwjrj m t\ fj. 134 if. 
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conceiving takes place This is the stage where the specific dis¬ 
tinctive knowledge as the yellow or the red takes place. 

Mrs Rhys Davids writing on says: u Jn editing the 

second book of the Abhidhamma pi taka 1 found a classification 
distinguishing between saftM as cognitive assimilation on occasion 
of sense, and saftrta as cognitive assimilation of ideas by way of 
naming The former b called perception of resistance, or opposi¬ 
tion ( patigka- 5 afiH$% This, writes Buddhaghosa, is perception on 
occasion of sight, hearing, etc,, when consciousness is aware of the 
impact of impressions ; of external things as different, we might 
say. The latter is called perception of the equivalent word or 
name {adhiviichnnd-sannci) and is exercised by the &msu$ com¬ 
munis (mono), when eg. 'one b seated...and asks another who 
is thoughtful: M What are you thinking of? Bi one perceives through 
his speech.* Thus there are two stages of safl ft fi-conscious ness, 
l. contemplating sense-impressions, 2 . ability to know what they 
are by naming 3 ” 

About sank Kara we read in Samyu/ra Nikqya (IIL S/) that it 
is called sank Kara because it synthesises {abhisankhuronli)^ it is 
that which conglomerated rupa as riipa, conglomerated sa ft hi 
as saflfta, sunk him as sajikhfira and consciousness {vift fid mi} 
as consciousness* It is called sankhfira because it synthesises 
the conglomerated {sankfmt^m ti&htsahkfuironti). It is thus a 
synthetic function which synthesizes the passive rupa, sahiia, 
sahkhara and viftftana elements. The fact that we hear of 52 
sank ham states and also that the sankhSra exercises its syn¬ 
thetic activity on the conglomerated elements in it, goes to show 
that probably the word safikhara b used in two senses, as mental 
states and as synthetic activity. 

Vifihana or consciousness meant according to Buddhaghosa, 
as we have already seen in the previous section, both the stage 
at which the intellectual process started and also the final 
resulting consciousness. 

Buddhaghosa in explainingthe process of Buddhist psychology 
says that 11 consciousness {cilia} first comes into touch ( pJiassa) with 
its object (Mrammana) and thereafter reeling, conception (so ft rid) 
and volition {&tand) come in. This contact is like the pillars of 
a palace, and the rest arc but the superstructure built upon it 
( dtihbasambh&rosadhd ). But it should not be thought that contact 

1 MudJhiii pp 4 , h ^ 
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is the beginning of the psychological processes, for in one whole 
consciousness {ekaditosmim) it cannot be said that this comes 
first and that conics after, so we can take contact in association 
with feeling {vtdan&X conceiving {sanfid) or volition 
it is itself an immaterial state hut yet since it comprehends 
objects it is called contact. 11 “There h no impinging on one side 
of the object ( as in physical contact), nevertheless contact causes 
consciousness and object to be in collision, as visible object and 
visual organs, sound and hearing; thus impact is its Juntfum't or 
it has impact as its esfmti&Iproperty in the sense oT attainment, 
owing to the impact of the physical basis with the mental object. 
For it is said in the Com men laiy:—^ contact in the four pEanes of 
existence is never without the characteristic of touch with the 
object; but the function of impact takes place in the five doors. 
For to sense, or five-door contact, h given the name 'having the 
characteristic of touch 1 as well as 'having the function of impact/ 
But to contact in the mind-door there is only the characteristic 
of touch, but not the function of impact. And then this Sulta is 
quoted 'As if, sire, two rams were to fight, one ram to represent 
the eye, the second the visible object, and their collision contact 
And as if. ^irCj tw r o cymbals were to strike against each other, or 
two hands were to clap against each other; one hand would 
represent the eye, the second the visible object and their collision 
contact. Thus contact has the characteristic or touch and the 
function of impact 1 *. Contact is the manifestation of the union 
of the three (the object, the consciousness and the sense) and its 
effect is feeling (mdand)] though it is generated by the objects 
it is felt in the consciousness and its chief feature is experiencing 
(rtnuMava) the taste of die object. As regards enjoying the 
taste of an object, the remaining associated states enjoy it only 
partially* Of contact there is (the function of) the mere touching, 
or perception the mere noting or perceiving, of volition the mere 
coordinating, of consciousness the mere cognizing. But feeling 
alone, through governance, proficiency, mastery, enjoys the taste 
of an object. For feeling is like the king, the remaining states 
arc like the cook + As the cook, when he has prepared food of 
diverse tastes, puts it in a basket, seals it, takes it to the king, 
breaks the seal, opens the basket, takes the best of all the soup 
and curries, puts them tn a dish, swallows (a portion) to find out 
1 Aiik&ssilimh p- iafl; inkiul^tion, pp„ 143-144, 
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whether they are faulty or not and afterwards offers the food of 
various excel lent tastes to the king, and the king, being brd p 
expert, and master, eats whatever he likes, eve n so the mere testing 
of the food by the took is like the partial enjoyment of the object 
by the remaining states, and as the cook tastes a portion &r the 
food, sp the remaining states enjoy a portion of the object, and 
as the king, being lord, expert and master, eats the meal according 
to his pleasure so feeling being lord expert* and master, enjoys 
the taste of the object and therefore it is said that enjoyment or 
experience is its function 1 ,” 

iL he special feature of saJlM is said to be the recognising 
( fiamahhidM) by means of a sign (a&Mmdnnw). According to 
another explanation, a recognition takes place by the inclusion 
of the totality (of aspects)— sa&b&sahgakikttvastttA. The work of 
volition {tgiattd} is said to be coordination or binding together 
{pthisanda/wmay 14 Volition is exceedingly energetic and makes 
a double effort, a double exertion. Hence the Ancients said 
Volition is like the nature of a landowner* a cultivator who taking 
fifty-five strong men, went down to the fields to reap. He was 
exceedingly energetic and exceedingly strenuous \ he doubled his 
strength and said "Take your sickles 11 and so forth, pointed out 
the portion to be reaped, offered them drink, food, scent, flowers, 
etc-, and took an equal share oT the work. 1 The simile should be 
thus applied: volition is like the cultivator, the fifty-five moral 
states which arise as factors of consciousness are like the fifty-five 
strong men; like the lime of doubling strength, doubling effort 
by the cultivator ih the doubled strength, doubled effort of 
volition as regards activity in moral and immoral acts*" It 
seems that probably the active side operating in sankMra was 
separately designated as cetana (volition X 

"When one says * 1 / what he does b thaE he refers either to 
all the khandhas combined or any one of them and deludes him¬ 
self that that was -L" Just as one could not say that the 
fragrance of the lotus belonged to the petals, the colour or the 
pollen, so one could not say that the rupa was d [ p or that the 
vedana was l r or any of the other khandhas was *V There is 
nowhere to be found in the khandhas H I am 11 M 

1 PF* tnuUdoo, pp, 

* Ibid. I». lit ; Ulftttatiofli pp, 
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Avijji and Asava, 

As to the question how the avijja (ignorance) first started 
there can be no answer, for we could never say that either 
ignorance or desire for existence ever has any beginning 1 . Its 
fruition is seen in the cycle of existence and the sorrow that comes 
in its train, and it corns and goes; with them all. Thus as we 
can never say that it has any beginnings it determines the dements 
which bring about cycles of existence and b itself determined by 
certain others. This mutual determination can only take place 
in and through the changing series of dependent phenomena, for 
there is nothing which can be said to have any absolute priority 
in time or stability. It is said that it is through the coming into 
being of the Usovas or depravities that the avjjja came into 
being, and that through the destruction of the depravities (asava) 
the avijja was destroyed*. These Ssavas are classified in the 
Dhamm&Siuigani ab kSmisava, bhavasuva* ditthasava and avij- 
j asava. Kitmasava means desire, attachment, pleasure, and thirst 
after the qualities associated with the senses; hhavZsava means 
desire, attachment and will for existence or birth; ditthasava 
means the holding of heretical views, such as, the world is eternal 
or non-etcmal, or that the world will come to an end or will not 
come to an end, or that the body and the soul are one or are 
different; avijjasava means the ignorance of sorrow, its cause, its 
extinction and its means of extinction, Dhammasakgani adds 
four more supplementary ones, viz, ignorance about the nature of 
anterior mental khandhas, posterior mental khandbas* anterior 
and posterior together, and their mutual dependence** KSmasava 
and bhavnsava can as Budtfhaghosa says be counted as one, for 
they are both but depravities due to attachment*, 

1 Warren's Bw&iMsm irt Tnmittimu { chap, KVIE,)* p. 17$. 
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The ditthasavas by clouding the mind with false metaphysical 
views standi in the way of one's adopting the true Buddhistic doc¬ 
trines. The kamasavas stand in the way of one's entering into 
the way of Nirvana {awdgd»iimagga\ and the bhavasavas and 
avijjasavas stand in the way of one's attaining arhattva or final 
emancipation. When tile Majjhima Nikdya says that from the 
rise of the asavas avijji rises, it evidently counts avijja there as 
in some sense separate from the other asavas, such as those of 
attachment and desire of existence which veil the true know¬ 
ledge about sorrow, 

I he afflictions {kiltsas) do not differ much from the asavas 
for they are but the specific passions in forms ordinarily familiar 
to us, such as covetousness {tohka), anger or hatred (dftsd), 
infatuation arrogance, pride or vanity heresy 

t ditf&i), doubt or uncertainty {vteikieckd), idleness (titno), boast¬ 
fulness {ttd/uicca), shamelessness {a/tirika) and hardness of heart 
{anttitepay, these kilesas proceed directly as a result or the asavas. 
In spite of these varieties they are often counted as three {lobha, 
dosa T moha) and these together are called kilesa. They are 
associated with the vedanakkhandha. sanftakkhandha. sahkhiirak- 
khandha and viftflanakkhandha. From these arise the three kinds 
of actions, of speech, of body, and of mind*. 


SHa and Samadhi. 

We are intertwined all through outside and inside by th e 
tangles of desire {tonka Jafd), and the only way by which these 
may be loosened is by the practice of right discipline (sih) con¬ 
centration {samdj/n} and wisdom {paJMd). Sila briefly means 
the desisting from committing all sinful deeds {sabbapdfiassn 
akuranam). With slla therefore the first start has to be made 
lor by it one ceases to do all actions prompted bv bad desires' 
and thereby removes the inrush of dangers and'disturbances 
This serves to remove the kilesas, and therefore the proper ,*-r 

°[ 2* “™' d •» the fir,, ,J 5 u «JTvc 

stages of sainthood, viz. the sotapannabhiva (the stage in which 
one is put in the right current) and the sakadSga^bhi ra (the 
Stage When one has only one more birth to undergo). Samitdhi 
is a more ativanced effort, for by it all the old roots of the old 
k.lesas am destroyed and the tanha or desire is removed an ,| 

1 &***m*s*#£api t tSo h 
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by it one is led to the more advanced states of a saint It 
directly brings in paftfta (true wisdom) and by paftM the saint 
achieves final emancipation and becomes what is called an 
arhatk Wisdom (partha) is right knowledge about the four 
any a saccas, viz, sorrow', its cause, its destruction and its cause 
of destruction, 

Sila means those particular volitions and mental states, etc, 
by which a man who desists from committing sinful actions 
maintains himself on the right path. Sila thus means K« right 
volition {ctUimi}, 2. the associated mental states {cctasika\ 
3, mental control {samvara) and 4, the actual non-transgression 
(In body and speech) of the course of conduct already in the mind 
by the preceding three silas called avilikkama. Sam vara is 
spoken of as being of five kinds, !< Patimokkhasamvara (the 
control which saves him who abides by it) p 2. Sat isam vara (the 
control of mindfulness), 3. Sunasamvara (the control of know¬ 
ledge), 4. Khantisamvara (the control of patience), 5 - Viriya- 
samvara (the control of active self-restraint)- PStimokkha- 
samvara means all self-control in general. Satis&mvara means 
the mindfulness by which one can bring in the right and good 
associations when using one's cognitive senses. Even when 
looking at any tempting object he will by virtue of his mindful¬ 
ness (raft 1 ) control himself from being tempted by avoiding to 
think of its tempting side and by thinking on such aspects of it 
as may lead in the right direction, Khantisamvara is that by 
which one can remain unperturbed in heat and cold. By the 
proper adherence to srla all our bodily, mental and vocal activities 
(kamma) are duly systematized, organized, stabilized (satnadha- 
nam t tt/kidhdrattmm , patitthd)*. 

The sage who adopts the full course should also follow a 
number of healthy monastic rules with reference to dress, sitting, 
dining, etc,, ivhich arc called the dhutahgas or pure disciplinary 
parts 1 . The practice of sila and the dhutahgas help the sage to 
adopt the course of samfrjhi, Samadhi as we have seen means 
the concentration of the mind bent on right endeavours (kmalm- 
dtukaggmtd tamodMk) together with its states upon one parti¬ 
cular object {ekdrammtmm) so that they may completely cease to 
shift and change {samma cm mvikkhipmmmm)\ 

1 Viimdikimagf* /V i itetkldt kutAA . 3 n'iivi/4 imagga ■ jr£'pp, 7 %rvd 8 # 
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The man who has practised slla must train his mind first 
in particular u-ays, so that it may be passible for him to acquire 
the chief concentration of meditation called jhiina {fixed and 
steady meditation). These preliminary endeavours of the mind 
for the acquirement of jhanasamadhi eventually lead to it 
and are called upacara samAdhi (preliminary sarniidhi) as dis¬ 
tinguished from the jh&nasamadhi called the appanasamadht 
(achieved samadhh 1 . Thus as a preparatory' measure, first!v he 
has to train his mind continually to view with disgust the appe¬ 
titive desires for eating and drinking {ahdrt Mikkftlasama) by 
emphasizing ' n mind the various troubles that are associated 
in seeking food and drink and their ultimate loathsome trans¬ 
formations as various nauseating bodily elements. When a man 
continually habituates himself to emphasize the disgusting 
associations of food and drink, he ceases to have any attach¬ 
ment to them and simply takes them as an unavoidable evil, 
only awaiting the day when the final dissolution of all sorrows 
will come*. Secondly he has to habituate his mind to the idea 
that all the parts of our body are made up of the four elements, 
ksiti {earth), ap (water), tejas (fire) and wind (air), like the carcase 
of a cow at the butcher's shop. This is technically called tatu- 
dhatuvavatthanabb&vana (the meditation of the body as being 
made up of the four elements)*. Thirdly he has to habituate his 
mind to think again and again (artusmfi) about the virtues or 
greatness of the Buddha, the sangha (the monks following the 
Buddha), the gods and the law (dhanitna) of the Buddha, about 
the good effects of sila, and the making of gifts {fagduussati\ 
about the nature or death {marotjatmssati} and about the deep 
nature and qualities of the final extinction or all phenomena 
(Kflaxamdmtssad)*. 
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Advancing further from the preliminary meditations or pre¬ 
parations called the up&cara samaclhi we come to those other 
sources of concent ration and meditation called the appantoato^dhi 
which directly lead to the achievement of die highest satnSdhL 
The processes of purification and strengthening of the mind 
continue in this stage also, but these represent the last attempts 
which lead the mind to its final goal Nibbana, In the first part 
of this stage the sage has to go to the cremation grounds and 
notice the diverse horrifying changes of the human carcases and 
think how nauseating* loath so me, unsightly and impure they are* 
and from this he will turn his mind to the living human bodies 
and convince himself that they being in essence the same as the 
dead carcases arc as loathsome as they 1 . This is called asubhakam- 
matthana or the endeavour to percei ve the impurity of our bodies. 
He should think of the anatomical parts and constituents of the 
body as well as their processes h and this will help him to enter 
into the first jhana by leading his mind away from his body. 
This is called the kayagatasati nr the continual mindfulness 
about the nature of the body** As an aid to concentration the 
sage should sit in a quiet place and fix his mind on the inhaling 
ipfissdsfs) and the exhaling (dssdsa) of his breath* so that instead 
of breathing in a more or less unconscious manner he may be 
aware whether he is breathing quickly or slowly; he ought to 
mark it definitely by counting numbers, so that by fixing his 
mind on the numbers counted he may fix his mind on the whole 
process of inhalation and exhalation in all stages of its course. 
This is called the anapanasali or the mindfulness of inhalation 
and exhalation 11 . 

Next to this we come to Rrahmavlhara, the fourfold medi¬ 
tation of metta (universal friendship), karuna (universal pity), 
mud Eta (happiness in the prosperity and happiness of all) aud 
ujxikkha (indifference to any kind of preferment of oneself* bis 
friend, enemy or a third party). In order to habituate oneself to 
llie meditation on universal friendship,one should start with think¬ 
ing how he should himself like to root out all misery and become 
happy, how he should himself like to avoid death and live cheer¬ 
fully* and then pass over to the idea that other beings would also 
have the same desires. He should thus habituate himself to think 
that bus friends* his enemies* and all those with whom he is not 

1 J^Vj tofdhia , VI. 1 Ibid, pp. 1 ^ PP j j66^9I 
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connected might all live and become happy. He should fix himself 
to such an extent in this meditation that he would not find any 
difference between the happiness or safety of himself and of others. 
1 ie should never becuiue angry with any person. Should he at any 
time feel himself offended on account of the injuries inflicted on 
him by his enemies, he should think of the futility of doubling 
his sadness by becoming sorry or vexed on that account. He 
should think that if he should allow himself to he affected by 
anger, he would spoil all his sila which he was so carefully prac¬ 
tising, If anyone has done a vile action by inflicting injury, 
should he himself also do the same by being angry at it ? If he 
were finding fault with others for being angry, could he himself 
indulge in anger? Moreover he should think that alt the dhammas 
ant momentary {khatfikatta); that there no longer existed the 
khandhas which had inflicted the injury, and moreover the inflic¬ 
tion of any injury being only a joint product, the matt who was 
injured was himself an indispensable element in the production 
of the infliction as much as the man who inflicted the injury, and 
there could not thus be any special reason for making him re¬ 
sponsible and of being angry with him. If even after thinking 
in this way the anger does not subside, he should Lhink that by 
indulging in anger he could only bring mischief on himself tb rough 
his bad deeds, and he should further think that the other man 
by being angry was only producing mischief to himself but not 
to him. tiy thinking in these ways the sage would be able to 
free his mind from anger against his enemies and establish him¬ 
self in an attitude of universal friendship 1 . This is called the 
rnetta-bhavana, In the meditation of universal pity (huntua) 
also one should sympathize with the sorrows of his friends and 
foes alike. The sage being more keen-sighted will feel pity f 0r 
those who are apparently leading a happy life, but arc neither 
acquiring merits nor endeavouring to proceed on the way ta 
Nibbana, for they arc to suffer innumerable lives of sorrow* 

We next come to the jhanas with the help of material things 
as objects of concentration called the Kasinam. These oblet Us tf 
concentration may either be earth, water, fire, wind, blue colour 
y.lbw ^ ntd »!«r. .Wte colour. li Bht 0, ]imi[cd ' 
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with eyes open and sometimes with eyes shut When he finds 
that even in shutting his eyes he can visualize the object in his 
mind, he may leave off the object and retire to another place to 
concentrate upon the image of the earth ball in his mind. 

In the first stages of the first meditation {pathmnam jhdttam) 
the mind is concentrated on the object in the way of understanding 
it with its form and name and of comprehending it with its diverse 
relations. This state of concent ration is called vitsikk a (discursive 
meditation). The next stage of the first meditation is that in 
which the mind does not move £n the object in relational terms, 
but becomes fixed and settled in it and penetrates into it without 
any quivering This state is called vieSra (steadily moving). The 
first stage vitakka has been compared in Ruddhaghcrca*s Visud- 
dhimsggti to the flying of a kite with its wings flapping, whereas 
the second stage is compared to its flying in a sweep without the 
least quiver of its wings. These two stages are associated with 
a buoyant exaltation {pftt) and a steady inward bliss called sukha 3 
instilling the mind. The format ton of this first jhana roots ouE 
five ties of avijja, kiimacchando (dallying with desires), vyapiido 
(hatred), thiiiamiddham (sloth and torpor), uddhaccakukkuccam 
(pride and restlessness)^ and vieikiccha (doubt). The five dementi 
of which this jhfina is constituted arc vitakka, vicara, p'iti t sukham 
and ckaggata (one pointedness). 

When the sage masters the first jhana he finds it defective 
and wants to enter into the second meditation {dmtiyam jhdnam\ 
where there is neither any vitakka nor viefira of the first jhana, 
but the mind is in one unruffled state (jtt&dibhdva w). It is a 
much steadier state and does not possess the movement which 
characterized the vitakka and tlie vicara stages of the first jhana 
and is therefore a very placid state {vtiakka-mcdmkkk&bfia- 
viraktna athnya acalatd suppasantiafa m). It is however associ- 
a ted with piti, sukha and ekaggata as the first jhana was. 

When the second jhana is mastered the sage becomes disin¬ 
clined towards the enjoyment of the pit! of that stage and becomes 
indifferent to them [uptkkhaka). A sage in this stage Sees the 
objects but is neither pleased nor displeased. At this stage all 
the asavas of the sage become loosened \ kkind : mva) r The 
enjoyment of sukhn however still remains In the stage and the 

1 When: there U plti there ts ^ukki,, tmt when: liters U vukhi there niay not 
nectH-^nly be pttip ViittdtitemAgjpt, p r nj. 
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mind if not properly and carefully watched would like sometime!! 
to turn back to the enjoyment of pltt again. The two character¬ 
istics of this jh;ina arc sukha and ckaggata, It should however 
be noted that though there is the feeting of highest sukha here, 
the mind is not only not attached to it hut is indifferent to it 
(atimadhurasukkt sukkaparamippatU pi iatiynjjhdne mptkkitakc, 
m tanka sukk&bkisangetta akaddhiyatif, The earth halt (pafkati) 
is however still the object of the jhiina. 

In the fourth or the last jhiina both the sukha (happiness) and 
Jhe dukkha (misery) vanish away and all the roots of attachment 
and antipathies are destroyed. This state is characterized by 
supreme and absolute indifference {upekkkd) which was slowly 
grow ing in all the various stages of the jhanas. The characteris¬ 
tics of this jhana are therefore updtkha and ekaggats. With the 
mastery' of this jhana comes final perfection and total extinction 
of the citta called cetovimutti, and the sage becomes thereby an 
arhat*. ] here is no further production of the khandhas, no rebirth, 
and there is the absolute cessation of all sorrows and sufferings— 
Nibbana. 


Kamma. 

In the Katha (n. 6) Yama says that "a fool who is blinded 
with the infatuation of riches does not believe ill a future life; he 
thinks that only this life exists and not any other, and thus he 
comes again and again within my grasp." In the Digha Nikaya 
also we read how l'ayasi w as trying to give his reasons in support 
of his belief that "Neither is there any other world, nor are there 
beings, reborn otherwise than from parents, nor ts there fruit or 
result or deeds well done or ill doneV* Some of his arguments 
were that neither the vicious nor the virtuous return to tell us 
that they suffered or enjoyed happiness in the other world, that 
if the virtuous had a better life in store, and if they believed 
in it, they would certainly commit suicide in order to get it at 
the earliest opportunity, that in spite of taking the best precau¬ 
tion we do not find at the time of the death of any person that 
his soul goes out, or that his body weighs less on account of 
the departure of his soul, and so on. Kassapa refutes his argu¬ 
ments with apt illustrations. But in spite of a f cw agnostics of 
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Pay5si h s type, we have every reason to believe that the doctrine 
of rebirth in other worlds and in this was often spoken of in the 
Upanisads and taken as an accepted fact by the Buddha, In 
the Mihriila Ptmfui, ive find N«igasena saying M it is through a 
difference in their karma that men are not alt alike, but some 
long lived, some short lived, some healthy and some sickly, some 
handsome and some ugly, some powerful and some weak, some 
rich and some poor, some of high decree and some of low 
degree, some wise and some foolish 1 .” We have seen in the 
third chapter that the same sort of views was enunciated by the 
Upartisad sages. 

But karma could produce its effect in this life or any 
other life only when there were covetousness, antipathy and in¬ 
fatuation. But 11 when a man's deeds are performed without 
covetousness, arise without covetousness and are occasioned with- 
out covetousness, then inasmuch as covetousness is gone these 
deeds are abandoned* uprooted, pulled out of the ground Jike a 
palmyra tree and become non-esastent and not liable to spring 
up again in the future V* Karma by itself without craving {tanha) 
is incapable of bearing good or bad fruits. Thus we read in the 
Makasatipaffkma sutta, "even this craving, potent for rebirth, 
that is accompanied by lust and self-indulgence, seeking satis¬ 
faction now here, now there, to wit, the craving for the life of 
sense, the craving for becoming (renewed life) and the craving 
for not becoming (for no new rebirth ) 1 . 11 * Craving for things 
visible, craving for things audible, craving for things that may 
be smelt, tasted, touched, for things in memory recalled. These 
are the things in this world that are dear, that are pleasant. 
There does craving take its rise, there docs it dwell V 1 Pre-occu¬ 
pation and deliberation of sensual gratification giving rise to 
craving is the reason why sorrow comes. And this ts the first 
ary a satya (noble truth). 

lire cessation of sorrow can only happen with “the utter 
cessation of and disenchantment about that very craving, giving 
it up, renouncing it and emancipation from itV r 

When the desire or craving (/aft/ id) has once ceased the 
sage becomes an arhat, and the deeds that he may do after 
that will bear no fruit An arhat cannot have any good or bad 

* Warren, 1 * im T’ra^jtejy, p r n j, : AW, pp. asfc-u A 
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fruits of whatever he does, For it is through desire that karma 
finds its scope of giving fruit. With the cessation or desire alt 
ignorance, antipathy and grasping cease and consequently there 
is nothing which can determine rebirth. An arhat may suffer the 
effects of the deeds done by him in some previous birth just as 
MoggallSna did, but in spite of the remnants of his past karma 
an arhat was an emancipated man on account of the cessation 0 f 
his desire 1 . 


Kammas are said to be of three kinds, of body, speech and 
mind [kayika, vodka and mbmsika), The root of this kamma 
is however volition {cetam) and the states associated with it*. If 
a man wishing to kill animals goes out into the forest in search of 
them, but cannot get any of them there even after a long search, 
his misconduct is not a bodily one, for he could not actual I v 
commit the deed with his body. So if he gives an order for com¬ 
mitting a similar misdeed, and if it is not actually carried out 
with the body, it would be a misdeed by speech {vadka) and not 
by the body. But the merest bad thought or ill will alone whether 
carried into effect or not would be a kamma of the mind (mana- 
sika)*. But the mental kamma must be present as the root of 
all bodily and vocal kammas. for if this is absent, as in the case 
of an arhat. there cannot be any kammas at ail for him. 

Kammas are divided from the point of view of effects into 
lour classes, viz. (i) those which are bad and produce impurity, 
(’) those which are good and productive of purity, (3) those 
which are partly good and partly bad and thus productive or 
both purity and impurity, (4} those which arc neither good nor 
bad and productive neither of purity nor of impurity, but which 
contribute to the destruction of kammas*. 

Final extinction of sorrow {nibbana) takes place as tile natural 
result or the destruction of desires. Scholars of Buddhism have 
tried to discover the meaning of this ultimate happening, and 
various interpretations have been offered. Professor De la VaJJde 
Poussin has pointed out that in the Pali texts Nibbam has 
sometimes been represented as a happy state, as pure annihila¬ 
tion. as an inconceivable existence or as a changeless state 1 . 
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Mr Schrader, in discussing Xibbana in PaH Text Society 
rgoSpSays that ihe Buddha held that those who sought to become 
identified after death with the soul of the world as infinite space 
{dkdsa') or consciousness {viMMdna) attained to a state in which 
they had a corresponding feeling of infiniteness without having 
really lost their individuality. This latter interpretation of 
Nibbanrt seems to me to be very new and quite against the spirit 
of the Buddhistic texts. It seems to me to be a hopeless task 
to explain Xibbana in terms of worldly experience, and there 
is no way in which we can better indicate it than by saying that 
it is a cessation of all sorrow; the stage at which at! worldly 
experiences have ceased can hardly be described either as positive 
or negative. Whether wc exist in some form eternally or do not 
exist is not a proper Buddhistic question, for it is a heresy to 
think of a Tathagata as existing eternally [idhrafa) or not- 
existing {QjaSv&ta) or whether lie is existing as well as not 
existing or whether he Is neither existing nor non-existing. Any 
one who seeks to discuss whether Nibbana is either a positive 
and eternal state or a mere state of non-existence or annihilation^ 
takes a view which has been discarded in Buddhism as heretical. 
It is true that we in modern times are not satisfied with it. Tor 
wc want to know what it all means* But ft is not possible to 
give any answer since Buddhism regarded all these questions as 
illegitimate. 

Later Buddhistic writers like Nag&rjuna and Caudrakimi 
took advantage of this attitude of early Buddhism and inter¬ 
preted it as meaning the non-essential character of all existence* 
Nothing existed, and therefore any question regarding the exist¬ 
ence or non-existence of anything would be meaningless. There 
is no difference between the worthy stage (samsdra) and Nibbsna, 
for as alt appearances arc non-essential, they never existed during 
the samssira so that they could not be annihilated in Xibbana* 

Upanisads and Buddhism. 

The Upanisads had discovered that the true scIT was ananda 
(bliss}h We could suppose that early Buddhism tacitly pre¬ 
supposes some such idea. It was probably thought that if there was 
the self (W/tf) it must he bliss. The Upanisads had asserted that 
the sel f(atman) was indestructible and eternal * ff we are allowed 
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to make explicit what was implicit in early Buddhism we could 
conceive it as holding that if there was the self it must be bliss, 
because it was eternal* This causal connection has not indeed 
been anywhere definitely pronounced in the Upanisads, but he 
who carefully reads the Upanisads cannot but think that the 
reason why the Upanfsads speak of the self as bliss is that it is 
eternal. But the converge statement that what was not eternal 
was sorrow does not appear to be emphasized clearly in the 
Upanisads. The important postulate of the Buddha is that that 
which is changing is sorrow, and whatever is sorrow is not self 1 . 
The point at which Buddhism parted from the Upanisads lies 
in the experiences of the self The Upanisads doubtless con¬ 
sidered that there were many experiences which we often iden¬ 
tify with self, but which are impermanent But the belief i 5 
found in the Upanisads that there was associated with these a 
permanent part as well, and that it was this permanent essence 
which was the true and unchangeable sel f, the blissful. They con¬ 
sidered that this permanent self as pure bliss could not be defined 
as this, but could only be indicated as not this, not this {rntt 
nett)*. But the early Pali scriptures hold that we could nowhere 
find out such a permanent essence, any constant self in our 
changing experiences. All were but changing phenomena and 
therefore sorrow and therefore non-self, and what was non-self 
was not mine, neither I belonged to it, nor did it belong to me 
as my selP. 

The true self was with the Upanisads a matter of tran¬ 
scendental experience as it were, for they said that it could not 
be described in terms of anything, but could only be pointed out 
as “ there," behind all the changing mental categories. The 
Buddha looked into the mind and saw that it did not exist But 
how was it that the existence of this self was so widely spoken 
of as demonstrated in experience? To this the reply of the 
Buddha was that what people perceived there when they said 
that they perceived the sdf was but the mental experiences 
either individually or together. The ignorant ordinary man did 
not know the noble troths and was not trained in the way of wise 
men, and considered himself to be endowed with form inim) 
or found the forms in his self or the self in the forms. He 
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experienced the thought (of the moment) as it were the self or ex¬ 
perienced himself as being endowed with thought* or the thought 
in the self or the self in the thought. It is these kinds of experi¬ 
ences that he considered as the perception of the self 1 . 

The Upanbads did not try to establish any school of discipline 
or systematic thought. They revealed throughout the dawn of an 
experience or an immutable Reality as the self of man, as the only 
abiding truth behind all changes. Hut Buddhism holds that this 
immutable self of man is a delusion and a false knowledge. 
The first postulate of the system is that impermanence is sorrow- 
Ignorance about sorrow, ignorance about the way it originates, 
ignorance about the nature of the extinction of sorrow, and ignor¬ 
ance about the means of bringing about this extinction represent 
the fourfold ignorance (uz djja)\ The avidy5 F which is equivalent 
to the Fiji word avijja. occurs In the ITpan bads also, but there 
it means ignorance about theatman doctrine, and it b sometimes 
contrasted with vidya or true knowledge about the self {dtman)\ 
With the U pan bads the highest truth was the permanent self, 
tlieblissj but with the Buddha there was nothing permanent: and 
all was change; and all change and impermanence was sorrow*. 
This b p then, the cardinal truth of Buddhism, and ignorance con¬ 
cerning it in the above fourfold ways represented the fourfold 
ignorance which stood in the way of the right comprehension of 
the fourfold cardinal truths {drtya sutca) —sorrow, cause of the 
origination of sorrow, extinction of sorrow* and the means thereto. 

There is no Brahman or supreme permanent reality and no 
seif, and this ignorance does not belong to any ego or seif as we 
may ordinarily be led to suppose. 

Thus it is said in the \ r isuddhimagga ** inasmuch however 
as Ignorance is empty of stability from being subject to a coming 
into existence and a disappearing from existence..,and is empty 
of a self-determining Ego from being subject to dependence.— 
-” or in other words inasmuch as ignorance is not an Ego, and 
similarly with reference to Karma and the rest—t here fore Is it 
to be understood of the wheel of existence that it is empty with 
a twelvefold emptiness 4 .” 

1 Semymtt* i AV*^. in* 4 6. s £ fejjhm* ^ i. p. 54. 
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The Schools of Theravada Buddhism. 

There Is reason to believe that the oral instructions of the 
Buddha were riot collected until a Few centuries after his death. 
Serious quarrels arose amongst his disciples or rather amongst 
the successive generations of the disciples of his disciples about 
his doctrines and other monastic rules which he had enjoined 
upon his followers. Thus we find that when the council of Vesali 
decided against the Vrjin monks, called also the Vajji put takas, 
they in their turn held another great meeting (Mahasahgha) and 
came to their own decisions about certain monastic rules and thus 
came to be called as the Mahasahgbikas^ According to Vasu- 
mitra as translated by Vassitief, the Mahasahghikas seceded in 
400 B.C* and during the next one hundred years they gave rise 
first to the three schools Ekavyavaharikas, Lokottaravaditis, and 
Xukkulikas and after that the Bahu£rutfyas. In the course of the 
next une hundred years, other schools rose out of it namely the 
Prajfiaptivndins, C&ittikas, Aparasailas and Uttara£aila\, The 
Theravada or the Sthaviravada school which had convened the 
council ofVesali developed during the second and first century l.c. 
Into a number of schools, viz, the Haimavatas, Dharmaguptikas, 
MahiMsakas, Kaiyaplyas, Sanknintikas (more ivcll known as 
Sautran Likas) and theYritsiputtriyus which latter was again split up 
into the Dharmottaiiyas, BhadrayAnlyas, Sammitiyas and Chan- 
nagarikas The main branch of the Thcravada school was from 
the second century downwards known a* the Hetuvadms or 
SarvastivadlnsV The Makabodhivamsa identifies the Theravada 
school with the Vibhajjavadins, The commentator of the Katkd - 
vatthu who probably lived according to Mrs Rhys Davids some¬ 
time in the fifth century A.D B mentions a few other schools of 
Buddhists. But of all these Buddhist schools we know very' little. 
Vasumitra (100 a.d.) gives us some very meagre accounts uf 
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certain schools, of the Mahasanghikas, Lokottaravadins, Ekavya- 
vaharika-% Kukkulikas, Prajfiaptividins and Sarvastivadins, but 
these accounts deal more with subsidiary matters of little philo¬ 
sophical importance. Some of the points of interest are (i) that the 
Mahasafighikas were said to believe that the body w r as Ailed with 
mind (citia) which was represented as sitting, (2) that the Prajfiap¬ 
tividins held that there was no agent in man, that there was no 
untimely death, for it was caused by the previous deeds of man, 
( 3) that the Sarvastivadins believed that everything existed. From 
the discussions found in the KatfmvattJw abo we may know the 
views of some of the schools on some points which are not always 
devoid of philosophical interest But there is nothing to be found 
by which we can properly know the philosophy of these schools. It 
is quite possible however that these so-called schools of Buddhism 
were not so many different systems but only differed from one 
another on some points of dogma or practice which were con¬ 
sidered as being of sufficient interest to them, but which to us now 
appear to be quite trifling. But as we do not know any of their 
literatures, it is better not to make any unwarrantable surmises. 
These schools are however not very important for a history of later 
Indian Philosophy, for none of them are even referred to in any 
of the systems of Hindu thought The only schools of Buddhism 
with which other schools of philosophical thought came in direct 
contact, are the Sarv5stivadins including the Sautrintikas and 
the Vaibhasibas, the Yogacara or the Vijfianavadms and the 
Msdhyamikas or the Jaunyavadins, We do not know which of the 
diverse smaller schools were taken, up into these four great schools, 
the Sautrantika, Vaibhasika, Yogacara. and the Midhyamika 
schools. But as these schools were most important in relation 
to the development of the different systems in Hindu thought, 
it is best that we should set ourselves to gather what we can 
about these systems of Buddhistic thought. 

When the Hindu writers refer to the Buddhist doctrine in 
general terms such as M the Buddhists say 11 without calling 
them the VijflSnavadins or the Yogacaras and the ^unyavadins, 
they often refer to the Sarviistivadins by which they mean 
both the Sautrintikas and the Vaibhasikas* ignoring the differ¬ 
ence that exists between these two schools. It ts well to 
mention that there is hardly any evidence to prove that the 
Hindu writers were acquainted with the Thcravftda doctrines 
n. a 
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as expressed In the Pali works. The Vaibhasikas and the Sau- 
trSntikas have been more or less associated with each other. Thus 
t he Abkidltarmakoia&astra of Vasubandhu who was a Vaibhasika 
was commented upon by Yasomitra who was a Sautrantika, The 
difference between the Vaibhasikas and the Sautrantikas that 
attracted the notice of the Hindu writers was this, that the former 
believed that external objects were directly perceived, whereas 
the latter believed that the existence of the external objects could 
only be inferred from our diversified knowledge 1 , Gunaratna 
t fourteenth centuiy A.D.) In his commentary Tarkarahasyat&pikii 
on Saddarianasamuctaya says that the Vaibhasika was but another 
name of the Aryasammitiya school. According to Gunaratna the 
Vaibhasikas held that things existed for four moments, the 
moment of production, the moment of existence, the moment of 
decay and the moment of annihilation. It has been pointed out 
in \ asnbandhu s Abhidharmakoia that the Vaibh&sikas believed 
these to be four kinds of forces which by coming in combination 
with the permanent essence of an entity produced its irnpenun- 
nent manifestations in life (see Prof Stcherbatsky's translation 
of Yasomitra on Abhidharmakoin kdrikd, V. 25X The seif called 
pud gal a also possessed those characteristics. Knowledge was 
formless and was produced along with its object by the very 
same conditions {arihasahabhdsi tkanarndgryadhUtak). The Sail- 
Lnintika* according to Gunaratna held that there was no soul but 
only the five skandlias. These skandhas transmigrated. The past, 
the future, annihilation, dependence on cause, ika&a and pudgala 
arc but names {yamjmmdtram), mere assert ion s( firatijftdmdtrom\ 
mere limitations {satmtrUmdtram') and mere phenomena (tyn- 
vakarumdlratk). By pudgala they meant that which other people 
called eternal and all-pervasive soul. External objects are never 
directly perceived but are only inferred as existing for explaining 
the diversity of knowledge. Definite cognitions are valid; all 
compounded things are momentary (ifoaikah sanfosamskdraA), 
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The atoms of colour, taste, smell and touch, and cognition are 
being destroyed every moment. The meanings of words always 
imply the negations of all other things, excepting that which h 
intended to be signified by that word (anj&peAah Sabdarthak). 
Salvation (mokja) comes as the result of the destruction of the 
process of knowledge through continual meditation that there 
is no soul 1 . 

One of the main differences between the Vibhajjavadins, Sau- 
trantikas and the Vaibhamkas or the SarvAstivtdins appears to 
refer to the notion of time which U a subject of great interest 
with Buddhist philosophy. Thus Abhidharmak&ia (v. 24*,*) 
describes the Sarvistivadins as those who maintain the universal 
existence of everything past, present and Future. The Vibhajja- 
vadins arc those "who maintain that the present elements and 
those among the past that have not yet produced their fruition, 
are existent, but they deny the existence of the future ones and 
of those among the fjast that have already produced fruition/" 
There were four branches of this school represented by Dhar- 
mat rata, Chosa, Vasumitra and Buddhadeva. Dharmatma main¬ 
tained that when an element enters different times, its existence 
changes but not its essence, just as w hen milk is changed into curd 
or a golden vessel is broken v the form of the existence changes 
though the essence remains the same. Ghosa held that " when 
an element appears at different times, the past one retains its 
past aspects without being severed from its future and present 
aspects, the present likewise retains its present aspect without 
completely losing its past and future aspects/* just as a man in 
passionate love with a woman does not lose his capacity to love 
other women though he is not actually in love with them. Vasu¬ 
mitra held that an entity is called present, past and future accord¬ 
ing as it produces its efficiency, ceases to produce after having 
once produced it or has no| yet begun to produce it Buddha¬ 
deva maintained the view that just as the same woman may 
be called mother, daughter, wife, so the same entity may be 
called present, past or future in accordance with its relation to the 
preceding or the succeeding moment. 

All these schools are in some sense SarvastivJrdins* for they 
maintain universal existence. But the Vaibh&sika finds them all 
defective excepting the view of Vasumitra, For Dharmatriita"s 

1 G la^araETui'i T&rAiir jip- 46-47. 
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view is only a veiled Simkhya doctrine; that of Ghosa is a 
confusion of the notion of time, since it presupposes the co¬ 
existence of all the aspects of an entity at the same time, and 
that of Buddhadeva is also an impossible situation, since it would 
suppose that al! the three times were found together and included 
in one of them. The Vaibhcisika finds himself in agreement 
with Vasumitra's view and holds that the difference in time 
depends upon the difference of the function of an entity ; at the 
time when an entity does not actually produce its function it is 
future; when it produces it, it becomes present; when after having 
produced it, it stops, it becomes past; there is a real existence 
of the past and the future as much as of the present. He thinks 
that if the past did not exist and assert some efficiency it could 
not have been the object of my knowledge, and deeds done m 
past times could not have produced its effects in the present 
time. The Sautrfintika however thought that the VaibhSsika $ 
doctrine would imply the heretical doctrine of eternal existence, 
for according to them the stuff remained the same and the time- 
difference appeared in it The true view according to him was, 
that there was no difference between the efficiency of an entity, 
the entity and the time of its appearance. Entities appeared 
from non-existence, existed for a moment and again ceased to 
exist. He objected to the Vaibhasika view that the past is to 
be regarded as existent because it exerts efficiency in bringing 
about the present on the ground that in that case there should 
be no difference betiveen the past and the present, since both 
exerted efficiency. If a distinction is made between past, present 
and future efficiency by a second grade of efficiencies, then we 
should have to continue It and thus have a vicious infinite. Wc 
can know non-existent entities as much as we can know existent 
ones, and hence our knowledge of the past does not imply 
that the past is exerting any efficiency. If a distinction is 
made between an efficiency and an entity, then the reason why 
efficiency started at any particular time and ceased at another 
would be inexplicable. Once you admit that there is no dif¬ 
ference between efficiency and the entity, you at once find that 
there is no time at all and the efficiency, the entity and the 
moment arc ail one and the same. When we remember a thing 
of the past we do not know It as existing in the past, but in the 
same way in which we knew it when it was present We are 
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never attracted to past passions as the \ aibhasika suggests, but 
past passions leave residues which become the causes of new 
passions of the present moment 1 . 

Again we can have a glimpse of the respective positions of 
the VStsiputtrtyas and the SarvSstivSdins as represented by 
Vasubandhu if we attend to the discussion on the subject of 
the existence of soul in Abhidkarmakosa. The argument of 
Vasubandhu against the existence of soul is this, that though 
it is true that the sense organs may be regarded as a deter¬ 
mining cause of perception, no such cause can be found which 
may render the inference of the existence of soul necessary. 
If soul actually exists, it must have an essence of its own and 
must be something different from the dements or entities of a 
personal life. Moreover, such an eternal, uncaused and un¬ 
changing being would be without any practical efficiency {artka- 
itrsytHkaritva) which alone determines or proves existence. The 
soul can thus be said to have a mere nominal existence as a 
mere object of current usage. There is no soul, but there are 
Only the elements of a personal lire. Hut the VStsiputtriya 
school held that just as fire could not be said to be cither the 
same as the burning wood or as different from it, and yet it is 
separate from it, so the soul is an individual ( pudgaid) which has 
a separate existence, though we could not say that it was 
altogether different from the elements of a personal life or the 
same as these. It exists as being conditioned by the elements 
of personal life, but it cannot further be defined. But its existence 
cannot be denied, for wherever there is an activity, there must 
be an agent (e,g. Devadatta walks). To be conscious is likewise 
an action, hence the agent who is conscious must also exist 
To this Vasubandhu replies that Devadatta (the name of a 
person) does not represent an unity. “ It is only an unbroken 
continuity of momentary forces (flashing into existence), which 
simple people believe to be a unity and to which they give the 
name Devadatta, Their belief that Devadatta moves is con¬ 
ditioned, and is based on an analogy with their own experience, 
but their own continuity of life consists in constantly moving 
from one place to another. This movement, though regarded ax 

1 I atn indebted for ihe iliwt tcwinlIn the unpublished tiattiUtion from Tibetan 
of * im all portion of AbhidXarmvJtala by my csttcacd friend ft(t Th. Sicbctbwltky 
cf IN-yogrud, i am gTnlefal to him tjial be Allowed tne to Utilize it. 
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belonging to a permanent entity, is but a scries of new produc¬ 
tions in different places, just as the expressions 1 fire moves,' 
'sound spreads' have the meaning of continuities (of new pro¬ 
ductions in new places). They likewise use the words H Dcvadatta 
cognises 1 in order to express the fact that a cognition (takes place 
in the present moment) w hich has a cause (in the former moments, 
these former moments coming in close succession being called 
Devadatta}, 11 

The problem of memory also does not bring any difficulty, 
for the stream of consciousness being one throughout, it produces 
its recollections when connected with a previous knowledge of 
the remembered object under certain conditions of attention, 
eta, and absence of detractive factors, such as bodily pains or 
violent emotions. No agent is required in the phenomena of 
memory. The cause of recollection is a suitable state of mind 
and nothing else. When the Buddha told his birth stories saying 
that he was such and such in such and such a life, he only 
meant that his past and his present belonged to one and the 
same lineage of momentary existences. Just as when we say 
"this same fire which had been consuming that has reached this 
object, 11 we know that the fire is not identical at any two 
moments, but yet we overlook the difference and say that it is 
the same fire. Agai^ what we call an individual can only be 
known by descriptions such as ,J this venerable man, having this 
name, of such a caste, of such a family, of such an age, eating 
such food, finding pleasure or displeasure in such things, of such 
an age, the man who after a life of such length, will pass away 
having reached an age." Only so much description can be 
understood, but we have never a direct acquaintance with the 
individual; all that is perceived are the momentary elements of 
sensations, images, feelings, eta. and these happening at the 
former moments exert a pressure on the later ones. The in¬ 
dividual is thus only a fiction, a mere nominal existence, a mere 
thing of description and not of acquaintance; it cannot be 
grasped either by the senses or by the action of pure intellect. 
This becomes evident when we judge it by analogies from other 
fields. Thus whenever we use any common noun, e g. milk, wc 
sometimes falsely think that there is such an entity as milk, but 
what realty exists h only certain momentary colours, tastes, etc. 
fictitiously unified as milk; and "just as milk and water are 
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conventional names (for a set of independent elements) for some 
colour, smell (taste and touch) taken together, so is the designa¬ 
tion 'individual ’ but a common name for the different elements 
of which it is composed*" 

The reason why the Buddha declined to decide the question 
whether the "living being is identical with the body or not” is 
just because there did not exist any living being as 11 individual, 1 ’ 
as is generally supposed* He did not declare that the living 
being did not exist, because in that case the questioner would 
have thought that the continuity of the elements of a life was 
also denied In truth the “ living being " is only a conventional 
name for a set of constantly changing elements 1 . 

Thu only book of the Sammiliyas known to us and that by 
name only is the Saw mitiyaSastra translated into Chinese between 
350 A.D* to 431 A.P*; the original Sanskrit works are however 
probably lost*. 

The Vaibhasikus arc identified with the Sarvlstivadins who 
according to Dlpavaiftsa V. 47, as pointed out by Takakusu, 
branched off from the Mahlsasakas, who in their turn had 
separated from the Theravida school. 

From the Kothavatthu we know (i) that the Sabbatthivadins 
believed that everything existed, (2) that the dawn of right attain* 
tnent was not a momentary flash of insight but by a gradual 
process, (3) that consciousness or even samadhi was nothing but 

■ Thus account i% ba*nd oft ihe translation c«f /Wjftt/d- 

EifflTrs/t^! a HpccwJ appendix to the eighth chaptcf of Ahhidkiir*ink&f$^ by Ftof, Th ■ 
Sn-c’hc rkithky, Kitihlin dt rAfadfrrie del St&mtt & JfiMnfci 1919. 

4 Pfrtfrbror tM Ifl VaSlik Pottssin has eollrcted feme of the points of this doctrine 
In in article *0, ibc ^unifticlyp in ik AT- He there tay* that ffl the AMidbxr- 
ihe ^n mm ttlyaa, have been identified with dir Vita! pul titjtfli and that 
many of ila Icitiwf admitted by the VwbhasLkas of a later igo. Some «f their views 
are Hi followsr (1) An arhal ift possession of nirvi^il «ft Wl away; |l) there is an 
inletmedkAte slafc between death afld itbitth called ; {3.) merit accrue* nol 

only by gift (rrajrfjtwjo} but alto by the fact of the actual UM and advantage reaped 
bj? the man (n whom the thing was given (^*»jrvs)p t+\ not efldy 
sbmenLion from t*i! dwd& bul a declaration of inletirUxi to that end produce* merit 
by itself alone \ fj) they believe in a pudftsia |*oul) as diilinct from the sLandhas ffoiw 
which it cun be viid to be either different or non-ditltreftlr “The pudgal* oarmtif be 
nid lo be irawiloiy like Uie ilLundbu since it iranMftigraSti Uying down 

ibc burden (jitacftfAdj} sho uliJering a new fmnleii; it cannot be said lo be pemnafteftL 
since it 13 made of Inmilaiy eonvtkmmtfl.This puslgala doctrine of the Samniitljai 
as lkcEdiei by Professor De la Vnlhfe Poussin is not Sft full agreement with the 
doctrine of the SammUiyu oj ftkcichcd by Gupiratna which we have noticed 

above. 
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a flux and (4) that an arhat (saint) may fall away 1 . The Sab- 
batthivfidins or Sarvfetfvadins have a vast Abhidharma literature 
still existing in Chinese translations which 15 different from the 
Abh id Karina of the Thtravada school which we have already 
mentioned* These are i./liv upmsrMm £dsfra of Katyayani- 
puttra which passed by the name of Mate Vibimm from which 
the Sabbatthi vadins who followed i t are cal led Vaibhasi ka-> *. Thi s 
work is said to have been given a literary' form by A&V£gho$a. 
2, Dharmaskartdha by £ariputtra- 3. Dimiukdya by Puma, 
4. PrajhapHlasira by Maudgalyayana, 5, Vijnnnakdytz by De- 
vak.sem:L StmgUiparyydya by Sari put tra and Pt&k$ ratt afldda 
by Vastimitm Vasubandhu (420 A.D.—500 A/D.) wrote a work on 
the VaibhSsika 1 system in verses {Jtdrikd) known as the AhhiiUiar- 
to which he appended a commentary of his own which 
passes by the name Abhidhartmt K&IabMsya in which he pointed 
out some of the defects of the Vaibh&sika school from the Sau- 
tnintika point of view*. This work was commented upon by 
Vasumitra and Gunamati and later on by Y&fcunitra who was 
himself a SautrantEka and called his work Abhuiharmakosn 
vydkhyd \ Sanghabhadra a contemporary of Vasubandhu wrote 
Samayapradipa and Ny&yanusdra (Chinese translations of w hich 
are available) on strict Vaiblm^ika lines. We hear also of other 
Vaibhasika writers such as Dharmatr5ta p Ghosaka^ VasumEtra 
and Bhadanta > the writer of Sn?uyuktiibhidhitnmiSajtm and Ma- 
kdvibhtisd. DEfmaga(480 A- P, ) t the celebrated logician,a Vaibhasika 
or a Sautrantika and reputed to be a pupil of Vasubandhu, wrote 
hEs famous work PmmdTi&s&muctaya in w-hich he established 
Buddhist logic and refuted many of the views of Vatsyiyana 
the celebrated commentator of the Nydya sulras; but we regret 

J Set M T 3 Rhys Davids > tmnstanno PttfMmffku, p„ %ix r and S«tiop* 1 &-■ 
II. 9 and XI, 6 . ' * 

1 MmA&OjMfparti gives two ctftmci for Sajvurivlrla, *t£. MuKtarvutividm aiui Ary- 
yasanrastivadft- Itsing A-P-J fpcaks of And MaUar- 

\. L %tLvida, In bU dme ti* foqnd il prevaiilng it* Msgaillia, Gmrat, Smd F S, lmiia + 
E, India. Takadcus'i ays (/". T.S. 1904-190*) thai Pjwuirinhm, in hi, jjfc ,4 
bandho, my3. that it waa proftagaied hum Ksuhmenr to Middle India by v^ u bhjuira 1 
who studied it Itwee* 

* Tkkakwu (A T.S. 1904-1905) that Kll$«TiaJpti lira's work was probaidr 

1 t.wplatjon from o£h« VLLhisli which CEtstfld before fh* Erinsb ti<mi and 

VTtdu^a [call dated 3S3 a. u. 

* See Takolnnu's article/* fi m A. S. 1905. 

s The Sau tram ikitl did n«| tefturd the AbhSdhaimas of the Yubhifftm* u amthentit 
amd laid ilress ua lie UitUttta dacSrint -5 as gE^en i u die SittHpitakiiH 
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to say that none of the above works are avail able in Sanskrit, 
nor have they been retranslated from Chinese or Tibetan into 
any of the modem European or Indian languages. 

The Japanese scholar Mr Yamakami So|en t late lecturer at 
Calcutta University, describes the doctrine of the SabhatthivAdsns 
from the Chinese versions oT the Abkidharnutkoia^ Mah&vibhd- 
&a§tbtra f etc., rather elaborately > The following is a short sketch, 
which is borrowed mainly from the accounts given by Mr Sogen + 

The SabbatthsvSdiits admitted the five skandhas, twelve 
^LyatanaSp eighteen dhatus, the three asatnskrta dharmas oi 
prat isamk hya n i rodha apratisamkhyinirodha and Ska-4a F and the 
samskrta dharmas (things compostte and interdependent) of rflpa 
(matter), citta (mind), caitta (mental) and eittaviprayukta (non- 
mental)* All effects are produced by the coming together 
(samskrta) of a number of causes. The five skandhas, and the 
rupa, citta, etc,, are thus called samskrta dharmas (composite 
things or collocations— satHbhitynkari}. The rupa dharm as are 
eleven in number, one citta dharnta, 46 caitta dharmas and 14 
cittaviprayukta samskara dhar mas (non-mental composite things); 
adding to these the three asamskrta dharmas we have the seventy^ 
five dharmas. Rupa is that which has the capacity to obstruct the 
sense organs. Matter is regarded as the collective organism or 
collocation, consisting of the fourfold substratum of colour, smell, 
taste and contact The unit possessing this fourfold substratum 
is known as paramanu, which is the minutest form of rupa. It 
cannot be pierced through or picked up or thrown away. It is 
indivisible, imanaiysablc, invisible, inaudible, unstable and in¬ 
tangible. But yet it is not permanent, but is like a momentary 
flash into being. The simple atoms are called dnTvy^pitramdnu^ 
and the compound ones SMffgfmt^sramaQM. In the words of 
Prof Stcherbalsky a the universal elements of matter are mani¬ 
fested in their actions or functions. They are consequently more 
energies than substances, M The organs of sense are also regarded 
as modifications of atomic matter. Seven such paramanus com¬ 
bine together to form an ami, and it is in this combined form 
only that they become perceptible* The combination takes 
place in the form of a cluster having one atom at the centre and 

1 SvJtttn* BudrfkEttk Thvtishfi published by the Calcutta UnstcmEy. 

* Sankara 1D hu measure sketch or the doctrine of ihc SanrisliTadina ul hii hM-^i 
0 EI the HFd&tthi-iufrm tV t notice* lame of the categories mentioned by 
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others around it The point which must be remembered in con¬ 
nection with the conception of matter is this, that the qualities 
of all the mahabhutas are inherent in the paramAmis. The special 
characteristics of roughness (which naturally belongs to earth), 
viscousness (which naturally belongs to water), heat (belonging 
to fire), niovablent^s (belonging to wind), combine together to 
form each of the elements; the difference between the different 
elements consists only in this, that in each of them its own special 
characteristics were predominant and active, and other ehamc- 
teristics though present remained only in a potential form. The 
mutual resistance of material things is due to the quality of 
earth or the solidness inherent in them; the mutual attraction of 
things is due to moisture or the quality of water, and so forth. 
T he Tour elements are to be observed from three aspects, namely. 
U J as things, (3) from the point of view of their natures (such as 
activity, moisture, etc.), and (3) function (such as dhrti or attrac¬ 
tion, sunigrahti or cohesion, pakti or chemical heat, and vyihatia 
or clustering and collecting^ These combine together naturally 
by other conditions or causes. The main point or distinction 
between the Vaibh&nlta Sarvastivadins and other forms of Bud¬ 
dhism is this, that here the five skandhas and matter are re¬ 
garded as permanent and eternal; they are said to be momentary 
only in the sense that they are changing their phases constantly, 
owing to their constant change of combination. Avidyi is not 
regarded here as a link in the chain of the causal series of 
pratityasamutpada; nor is it ignorance of any particular in¬ 
dividual, but is rather identical with "moha" or delusion and 
represents the ultimate state of immaterial d harm as. Avidyit, 
which through samskara, etc., produces n Amaru pa jn the case of 
a particular individual, is not his avidya in the present existence 
but the avidya of his past existence bearing fruit in the present 


"The cause never perishes but only changes its name, when 
tt becomes an effect, having changed its state.' 1 For example 
clay becomes jar, having changed its state; and iu this case the 
name clay is lost and the name jar arises*. The Sarvastivadims 
allowed simultaneous!less between cause and effect onlv in the 
case of compos,te things {ftmprayukta httu) and in the case of 


1 Sogrn 1 , quelanuEl from Chintz v cri|Cm 

an !he MHfyvmtta fatra {dtajHcr XX. Karika 9). 
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the interaction of mental and material things. The substratum 
of “ vijftSna" or "consciousness'' is regarded as permanent and 
the aggregate of the five senses {indriyas) is called the pcrceiver. 

It must be remembered that the indriyas being material had a 
permanent substratum, and their aggregate had therefore also a 
substratum formed of them. 

The sense: of sight grasps the four main colours of blue, yellow, 
red, white, and their combinations, as also the visual forms of 
appearance ( t atf u tkdtta) of long, short, round, square, high, low, 
straight, and crooked. The sense of touch {kdyendriya) has for 
its object the four elements and the qualities of smoothness, 
roughness, lightness, heaviness, cold, hunger and thirst- These 
qualities represent the feelings generated in sentient beings by 
the objects of touch, hunger, thirst, etc-, and are also counted 
under it T as they are the organic effects produced by a touch 
which excites the physical frame at a time when the energy of 
wind becomes active in our body and predominates over othtr 
energies; so also the feeling of thirst is caused by a touch which 
excites the physical frame when the energy of the element of lire 
becomes active and predominates over the other energies. The 
indriyas (senses) can after grasping the external objects arouse 
thought {vijAana)\ each of the five senses is an agent without 
which none of the five vijMnas would become capable of per* 
ceiving an external object. The essence of the senses is entirely 
material. Each sense has two subdivisions, namely, the principal 
sense and the auxiliary sense- The substratum of the principal 
senses consists of a combination of paramanus, which are ex¬ 
tremely pure and minute, while the substratum of the latter is 
the flesh, made of grosser materials. The five senses differ from 
one another with respect to the manner and form of their respec¬ 
tive atomic combinations. In all sense-acts, whenever an act i' 
performed and an idea is impressed, a latent energy is impressed 
on our person which is designated as avijfiapti rupa. It is called 
rupn because it is a result or effect of riipa-contact; it is called 
avijfiapti because it is latent and unconscious; this latent energy 
is bound soonur or later to express itsell in karma efforts and is 
the only bridge which connects the cause and the effect of karma 
done by body or speech. Karma in this school is considered 
as twofold, namely, that as thought {cetaiut karma) and that as 
activity {caitasika karma). This last, again, is of two kinds, via. 
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that due to body-motion (kdytka karma ) and speech (vodka 
karma). Both these may again be latent {pvijftqpti) and patent 
{mjftapti) t giving us the k<lyika-vijfiapti karma, kayikavijfiapti 
karma, vaclka-vijfr apt! karma and vacikavijft&ptt karma. Avijflapti 
rOpa and avijflapti karma are what we should call In modem 
phraseology sub-con scions ideas, feelings and activity. Corre¬ 
sponding to each conscious sensation, feeling* thought or activity 
there is another similar sub-con sc io us state which expresses itself 
in future thoughts and actions; as these are not directly known but 
are simitar to those which are known, they are called avijfiapti. 

The mind, says Vasubandhu, is called cittam, because it 
wills man as because it thinks {manvah) and vijft&na 

because it discriminates {uirdilafi). The discrimination may be 
of three kinds: (l) svabhSva nirde£a ( natural perceptual discrimi¬ 
nation), (2) prayoga nirdeSa (actual discrimination as present, 
past and future), and (3) autismrti nirdesa (reminiscent discrimi¬ 
nation referring only to the past), The senses only possess the 
szw&kdva nirdth r, the other two belong exclusively to manovij frana. 
Each of the vijfianas as associated with its specific sense dis¬ 
criminates its particular object and perceives its general charac¬ 
teristics; the six vijlianas combine to form what is known as the 
Vijftanaskandha* which is presided over by mmd"(w*™). There 
are forty-six cakta samskrta dharmas. Of the three asamskrta 
dharmas !ka£a (ether) is in essence the freedom from obstruction, 
establishing it as a permanent omnipresent immaterial substance 
(nlriipakkya, non-rupa), The second asamskrta dhanna, apratl- 
samkhyS nirodha, means die non-perception of dharmas caused 
by the absence of pratyayas or conditions. Thus when I fix my 
attention on one thing, other things arc not seen then, not because 
they are non-existent but because the conditions which would 
have made them visible were absent. The third asamskrta 
dharma, pratisamkhya mrodha, is the final deliverance from 
bondage. Its essential characteristic is everlastingness. These 
are called asamskrta because being of the nature of negation 
they are non-collocative and hence have no production or dis¬ 
solution. The eightfold noble path which leads to this state 
consists of right views, right aspirations, right speech, right con¬ 
duct, right livelihood, right effort, right mindfulness, right rapture 1 . 

1 Mr Sflgta menlws the name of another Etu^hiit Hint )*ha thinker fiboqt 
W Haii varnuin, w3iep fbunded a scWl bqau-n jl? SMyasidcihi school, which 
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MahayAnism, 

Jt is difficult to say precisely at what time Mahay an ism took 
its rise* But there is reason to think that as the MahSsanghikas 
separated themselves from the Thera vadi ns probably some time in 
400 n,C. and split themselves up into eight different schools, those 
elements of thoughts and ideas which in later days came to be 
labelled as Mahay ana were gradually on the way to taking their 
first inception. Wc hear in about lOO A.to, of a number of works 
which are regarded as various Mahay ana sOtras, some of which 
arc probably as old as at least 100 B.C. (if not earlier) and others 
as late as 300 or 400 A*D. ] . These Mahftyanas utras , also called 
the Vaipulyasutras, are generally all in the form of instructions 
given by the Buddha. Nothing is known about their authors or 
compilers, but they are alt written in some form of Sanskrit and 
were probably written by those who seceded from the Thtnvdds 
school* 

The word H may Ana refers to the schools of TheravAda, and 
as such it is contrasted with MahSyfina. The words are generally 
translated as small vehicle sma!l t _ya*w= vehicle) and great 

vehicle {mafia - great, jrdwff-vehicle), But this translation by 
no means expresses what is meant by Mahay ana and Hina- 
yana\ Asariga (480A.D.) in his Makaydnmutrahimkdra gives 

prcpwiHUid The S*mc fan of doctrine* w ticae [iranhed hf Niprfiifti. None of his 
w&flcsi Afc avd-LSaljlt in Sanskrit mad I have never COfttC ftCTDs! iny uJlnsidn to hi* innafr 
by S«Vikril writers. 

1 Quotal aoni and references to ttvmy of ihc* art found Lh GudlrttrlTl ?■ «m* 
notary on tire A tedfymf** of Nigiijnnif «hpc of the* ire the ftiUxxMg. 

Ai^kairjJtiSfif^^ramm (tratt^aieti anlo Cfchwsc 1&4 A SetetM**- 

m 7 &tJmHftiiHt™, MtiA<£jr&w»!r* T 

Mdradamxmvftra, HajHfdHtai&trm, /(oina&tfapanprttMMttittWi i Rztmam qMfW ni* 
jPsj/itktr ilfiiufrdt &iut?\s T ^ii dflJ / fv p fflitjil pBtfr nJ f r #* 

Lafitti b is faros ii fr*^ f 'bjfiHih&fi-kili jfi/rtij &l<i£ in ft Ji trife /cuii/rtj, -S 1 3 /i d fii.w b ■ |l ra *~ii , 

JVo kh Jru tivyvA a, A'frrsrrn a/rd^Adjas^im, 

(Wlkted into Chinese A-l>- its). AmitfyMfdkftimm&toav //jj $i£dk**ftm* ett- 
a The word Vina is generally trattiTMcd as vehicle* hot a consideration “f numerous 
,cHk in which the word oeoara smfli tn saggal th*t it meant career w ™tr^ or 
way, inthcr than vehicle {Lidiiaviit&rv n pp- 15, ^ll /Vu^J/inwn^P PP 1 * 4 * 3 3 I J fc 

ATJTT.J./i irjjmufrOy p. 1; KarunupUKLUirilxi p. 67; LankiSi^Arajmtra, pp- *08,133}. 
The iMflrf V J.ni is eu aid as the Upamsads where we re*d of Dev»yini 4 uhJ Fitfj*™- 
There it no reason why ihii word should U= taken in a different ^n«- Wc hear In 
LaMl«t/*ra of £rfT*kljfl» (career of the Srivalu* or the Thera vidin B«ddlabts) p 

l J ra.tyekahadiiUiiij'jna (the weef of sat&t* before the coming of the Buddha). Burluhn 
yifia (career of the Unddbai), Efeaytn* (one career). Denying (career of she £Qdsh 
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us the reason why one school was called Hinaysna whereas the 
other, which he professed, was called Mahay An a. He says that, 
considered from the point of view of the ultimate goal of religion, 
the instructions, attempts, realization, and time, the H i nayAna 
occupies a lower and smaller place than the other called Maha 
(great) Yana, and hence it is branded as Hina (small, or low). 
This brings us to one of the fundamental points of distinction 
between Hlnayins and Mahayana, The ultimate good of an 
adherent or the HlnaySna is to attain his own nirvana or salva¬ 
tion, whereas the ultimate goal of those who professed the Maha- 
yana creed was not to seek their own salvation but to seek the 
salvation of all beings. So the Minay ana goal was lower, and in 
consequence of that the instructions that its followers received, 
the attempts they undertook, and the results they achieved were 
narrower than that of the MahAySna adherents. A HlnaySna man 
had only a short business in attaining his own salvation, and this 
could be done in three lives, whereas a Mahayana adherent was 
prepared to work for infinite time in helping all beings to attain 
salvation. So the Hmayilna adherents required only a short period 
of work and may from that point of view also be called Jjftut, or 
lower. 

This point, though important from the point of view of the 
difference in the creed of the two schools, is not so from the point 
of view of philosophy. But there is another trait of the Maha- 
yanists which distinguishes them from the HlnayAnists from the 
philosophical point of view. The MahAyinists believed that att 
things were of a non-essential and indefinable character and 
void at bottom, whereas the Hinaysnists only believed in the 
impermanence of all things, but did not proceed further than 
that. 

It is sometimes erroneously thought that NSgftrjuna first 
preached the doctrine of Sunyavada (esscncelessneas or voidness 
of all appearance), but in reality almost all the Mahay An a sulras 
either definitely preach this doctrine or allude to it Thus if we 
take some of those sQtras which were in all probability earlier than 
Nigirjuna, we find that the doctrine which NSgarjuna expounded 

Urahmatitii (»*** <* becoming a Rmftrni), Talhigmnftna fotfrtr of a TathadUl 
'f* "9* lha< wdiniuily dinEnctiM » md* thTlhrK 

Cttttn and »ne 0 i K r«tRl noc*K«. but ihew disunions ate onl r for ;h* IgtKinM 
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with all the rigour of his powerful dialectic was quietly accepted 
as an indisputable truth. Thus we find Subhuti saying to 
the Buddha that vedana (feeling), samjAS (concepts) and the 
samskAras (conformations) arc all may a (illusion) 1 . All the 
skandhas, dhStus (elements) and Ayatanas are void and absolute 
cessation. The highest knowledge of everything as pure void, 
is not different from the skandhas, dhatus and Syatanas, and this 
absolute cessation of dharmas is regarded as the highest know- 
ledge ifrajnoporamUSp, Everything being void there is in reality 
no process and no cessation. The truth is neither eternal (Jdfvafa) 
nor non-eternal (j/iiw/®) but pure void. It should be the object 
of a saint's endeavour to put himself in the "thatness ’(WiAo*r)and 
Consider all things as void. The saint ( bodhiiattva ) has to estab¬ 
lish himself in all the virtues {paramita), benevolence (dana- 
paramita), the virtue or character (Sitepdramitd). the virtue of 
forbearance {ksdHtipdratHttd), the virtue of tenacity and strength 
( viryyapardwiitd) and the virtue of meditation {dhydRitpttm- 
tni(d). The saint (bodktsattva) is firmly determined that he will 
help an infinite number of souls to attain nirvana. In reality, 
however, there are no beings, there is no bondage, no salva¬ 
tion ; and the saint knows it but too well, yet he is not afraid 
of this high truth, but proceeds on his career of attaining for 
all illusory beings illusory emancipation from illusory bondage. 
The saint is actuated with that feeling and proceeds in hi? 
work on the strength of his pftramitus, though in reality there 
is no one who is to attain salvation in reality and no one who 
is to help him to attain it* The true praj ha paramita is the 
absolute cessation of all appearance Kyak anupatambhah sarua- 

dhtirmanilsn sa pnyUdpdrataitd ttyutyaie)*. 

The Mahay ana doctrine has developed on two lines, viz. that 
of &Qnyavada or the Madhyamiliu doctrine and VijMnavSda. 
The difference between Suttyavada and Vijfilnavada (the theory 
that there is only the appearance of phenomena of consciousness) 
is not fundamental, but is rather one of method. Both ol them 
agree in holding that there is no truth tn anything, everything 
is only passing appearance akin to dream or magic. But 
while the Sunyavadins were more busy in showing this indefin¬ 
ableness of all phenomena, the Vijftanavadins, tacitly accepting 

* ritiyryXifUrGMOXt i>. 16. 1 P - 7 * 

* tiid, p. 11. •fiut.p.ij 7. 
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the truth preached by the Sunyavadins. interested themselves in 
explaining the phenomena of consciousness by their theory r>f 
beginningless illusory root-ideas or instincts of the mind {vasana\ 
ASvaghosa (ioo A,D.) seems to have been the greatest teacher 
of a new type of idealism {vijmhiavddd) known as the Tathata 
philosophy. Trusting in Suiuki s identification of a quotation in 
A^vaghosa’s SrvddkotpadaSSsira as being made from Lomkdvn- 
tnrasfitra , we should think of the Lahkdvatdrasutrn as being one 
of the early works of the Vijhlnavadins'. The greatest later writer 
of the VijA&navada school was Asariga (400 A.D.), to whom are 
attributed the SaptadoSabhnmi stttra, Afahaydna Sutra, Upedtia, 
Mtihiyanas&mpartgr&ha idstra, Yagdedrabhitmi Sdstra and 
MahdydHasuirdtavikdra. None of these works excepting the 
last one is available to readers who have no access to the 
Chinese and Tibetan manuscripts, as the Sanskrit originals are 
in all probability lost The Vijftanavada school is known to 
Hindu writers by another name also, vir, Vogacara, and it does 
not seem an improbable supposition that Asahgas Yegdtdra- 
bkumi idstra was responsible for the new name. Vasubandhu, 
a younger brother of Asafiga, was, as Paramariha (499-569) tells 
us, at first a liberal SarvSstivadin, but was converted to Vjjfla- 
navada, late in his life, by Asafiga. Thus Vasubandhu, who 
wrote in his early life the great standard work of the Sarvasti- 
vac!ins, AbhieUtarmokvia, devoted himself in his later life to Vijiia- 
navada 1 , He is said to have commented upon a number of 
Mahay ana Sutras, such asAptOowaia, Nirvana, Soddharnutpun- 
darlkti,Prajkdpdramitd, Vimaiaklrtti z nd Srimdldsmhandda, and 
compiled some Mahayina sQtras, such as VijMnamatt&siddhi , 
Ratnniraya, etc, 1 he school of VijflanavSda continued for at 
least a century or two after Vasubandhu, but we are not in 
possession of any work of great Tame of this school after him 
We have already noticed that the Sunyavada formed the fun¬ 
damental principle of all schools of Mah&yana. The most powerful 
exponent of this doctrine was Nagi r juna{iooA.D.), a brief account 
of whose system will be given in its proper place Nagariun i s 
karikas (verses) were commented upon by Aryyadeva, a disciple 
of his, Kumirajiva <383 A.D.X Buddhapalita and CaodmkTrtti 
(550 A.D.). Aryyadeva in addition to this commentary wrote at 

1 L>r S, C Vi4fabhwJiana thinks |h*s litjiljixti + . 
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least three other books, vix, Caiukiaiaka, Hastabaiaproiara^o. 
vrtti and Cittavisuddhiprakamna'. In the small work called 
Hastahtihtpmkaramivrtti Aiyyadeva says that whatever depends 
for its existence on anything else may be proved to be illusory; 
alt our notions of external objects depend on space perceptions 
and notions of part and whole and should therefore be regarded 
as mere appearance Knowing therefore that all that is depen¬ 
dent on others for establishing itself is illusory, no wise man 
should feel attachment or antipathy towards these mere p e- 
numerial appearances. In his CitieviSuddkipra&aram* he says 
that just as a crystal appears to be coloured, catching the reflec¬ 
tion of a coloured object, even so the mind though in itself 
colourless appears to show diverse colours by coloration of ima¬ 
gination (t nhalpa). In reality the mind (atin) without a touch 
of imagination (kaipwra) in it is the pure reality. 

It does not seem however that the Sunyavadms could produce 
any great writers after CandrakTrtti References to biinyavSda 
show that it was a living philosophy amongst the Hindu writers 
until the time of the great Mima mss authority Rumania who 
flourished in the eighth century-; but in later times the SfinyavSdins 
were no longer occupying the position of strong and active is 
patents. 


The Tathata Philosophy of ASvaghosa (So A.D.)*< 


ASvaghosa was the son of a Brahmin named Saimhaguhya 
who spent his early days in travelling over the different parts o! 
India and defeating the Buddhists in open debates. He was pro¬ 
bably converted to Buddhism by Parwa who was an important 
person in the third Buddhist Council promoted, according to 
some authorities* by the King of Kashmere and according to other 
authorities by Puuyayaias 1 . 


l AryyartttvVs ^ &«*> ndun#i by Dr F- W. T1 if anas, 

Krc^jincntajy portions of his Cite* wcrc F^Hihcd by M ahimahopad ■ 
hylya iistrt in the Bengal Asiatic Satfe/l jenHraa,!, 1898* 

■ The Above section in blscd on| she AwaArmug ff f 111 ^ ^ 

lation by Siuufci of ibe ctuma* vmicn of AnnUkoiftiMw by Mn^hop, i c 
ori^paJ of which appeals to have been !m|. Sttffdd bra brerag t orW n 
ohm or evident lo show that AJughoi* was ■ COptempof K^nish^ 

1 Tirfflalha says that he was converted by Aryadrni * dociple tf - 3j* T ' u ^ 
GtKJkif&lt dff Buddhism**) Gernutn MarrUatkm hj Sehtefncr, pp« 64-^f* 1 s 

-fi mmkvtittJF */ Fnitk^ pp, 14-31, AWagha$i wrote iht 0 

pxUni cM tltcEitt< and thfi MaAalupteru&tir*, He was aUo a tnusiaau mSm I bad 
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He held that in the soul two aspects may be distinguished 
’—aspect as thatness {hkktatathatd) and the aspect as the cycle 
of birth and death {samnira), The soul as bhutatalbatfi means 
the oneness or the totality of all things {dhatmadhatu). Its essen¬ 
tial nature is uncreate and external All things simply on account 
of the beg inning less traces of the incipient and unconscious 
memory of our past experiences of many previous lives (smr/i) 
appear under the forms of individuation 1 - If we could overcome 
this smrtj the signs of individuation would disappear and there 
would be no trace of a world of objects" '‘All things in their 
fundamental nature arc not nameablc or explicable. They can* 
not be adequately expressed in any form of language. They 
possess absolute sameness {sautn/d). They are subject neither to 
transformation nor to destruction. They are nothing but one soul" 
—thatness iphutalmhata). This “thatness" has no attribute and 
it cun only be somehow pointed out in speech as "thatness" 
As soon as you understand that when the totality of existence is 
spoken of or thought of, there is neither that which speaks nor 
that which is spoken of. there is neither that which thinks nor 
that which is thought of "this is the stage or thatness." This 
bhutatathata is neither that which is existence, nor that which is 
non-existence, nor that which is at once existence and non¬ 
existence, nor that which Is not at once existence and non-exist¬ 
ence; it is neither that which is plurality, nor that which is 
at once unity and plurality, nor that which is not at once unity 
and plurality. It is a negative concept in the sense that it is 
beyond all that is conditional and yet It is a positive concept 
in the sense that it holds all within it. It cannot be compre¬ 
hended by any kind of particularization or distinction. It is 
only by transcending the range of our intellectual categories of 
the comprehension of the limited range or finite phenomena that 
we can get a glimpse of iL It cannot be comprehended by the 
particularizing consciousness of all beings, and we thus may call 
it negation, ■Sunyat;i,’' in this sense. The truth is that which 

invented a musical instrument called kixevarii that he mi^hr hy that means convert the 
r-eoplc nf the aty. - its melody was Clascal. ■niunM, an d mdodiou* inducing the 
•wkfltwtopmdHuuthemiKi^aVptlncs.^diM^nmniH^Qflt^" Hui uLi i, « 

1 I We ventured to translate "mrti" in the -mu: <,F v il3ni j„ prefer*** » 
Sufuti's "confuted Subjectivity" because smyti in the u of viiini „ nuttmlamBiaf 
10 ,hf «*»' a( •«* ltaJdhi.1 works a, The word " .abject miy” 

seem* U> he too Eusopou. a km to be n«d a, a Word to reprint ihe Buddhui sen*. 
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subjectively does not exist by itself, that the negation {ifwyat<i) is 
also void {SHttyd) in its nature, that neither that which is negated 
nor that which negates is an independent entity. It is the pure 
soul that manifests itself as eternal, permanent, immutable, and 
completely holds all things within it. On that account it maybe 
called affirmation. But yet there is no trace of affirmation in it, 
because it is not the product of the creative instinctive memory 
{smrti) of conceptual thought and the only way of grasping the 
truth—the that ness, is by transcending all conceptual creations. 

“The soul as birth and death (saffudra) comes forth from 
the TathSgata womb {tatMgatagarbha). the ultimate reality. 
But the immortal and the mortal coincide with each other. 
Though they are not identical they are not duality either. Thus 
when the absolute soul assumes a relative aspect by its self- 
affirmation it is called the all-conserving mind {aiayavij’latta}. 

It embraces two principles, (l) enlightenment, (2) non -enlighten¬ 
ment Enlightenment is the perfection of the mind when it is 
free from the corruptions of the creative instinctive incipient 
memory (smyft), It penetrates all and is the unity of alt {dharm* 
diidtfi). That is to say, it is the universal dharmakaya or ail 
TathSgatas constituting the ultimate foundation of existence. 

+l When it Is said that all consciousness starts from this funda- 
mental truth, it should not be thought that consciousness had any 
real origin* for it was merely phenomena] existence—a mere ima¬ 
ginary creation of the pe red vers under the influence of the 
delusive smrti. The multitude of people 0 aAu/&na) are said to be 
lacking in enlightenment, because ignorance prevails 

there from all eternity, because there is a constant succession of 
smrti (past confused memory working as instinct) from which 
they have never been emancipated. But when they arc divested 
of this smrti they can then recognize that no states of mentation, 
viz. thidr appearance, presence, change and disappearance, have 
any reality. They are neither in a temporal nor In a spatial relation 
with the one soul 1 for they are not self-existent* 

“This high enlightenment shows itself imperfectly in our cor¬ 
rupted phenomenal experience as prajM (wisdom) and karma 
(incomprehensible activity of life). By pure wisdom we under r 
stand that when one. by virtue of the perfuming power of dharma, 
disciplines him Self truthfully (Lfc according to the dharrna) and 
accomplishes meritorious deeds* the mind (he. the Qlaytxuijftima) 

9 “* 
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which implicates itsdf with birth and death will be broken down 
and the modes of the evolving consciousness will be annulled, and 
the pure and the genuine wisdom of the Dbannaklya will manifest 
itself, Though all modes of consciousness and mentation art 
mere products of ignorance, ignorance in its ultimate nature is 
identical and non-identical with enlightenment; and therefore 
ignorance is in one sense destructible, though in another sense 
it is indestructible. This may be illustrated by the simile of the 
water and the waves which are stirred up in the ocean. Here 
the water can be said to be bulb identical and non-identical 
with the waves. The waves are stirred up by the wind, but the 
water remains the same. When the wind ceases the motion of 
the waves subsides, but the water remains the same Likewise 
when the mind of all creatures, which in its own nature is pure and 
clean, is stirred up by the wind of ignorance ipvitfyJ), the waves 
of mentality {vijtidtta) make their appearance. These three (j,e. 
the mind, ignorance, and mentality) however have no existence, 
and they are neither unity nor plurality. When the ignorance is 
annihilated, the awakened mentality is tranquillized, whilst the 
essence of the wisdom remains unmolested." The truth or the 
enlightenment “b absolutely unobtainable by any modes of rela¬ 
tivity or by any outward signs of enlighten merit All events in 
the phenomenal world arc reflected in enlightenment, so that they 
neither pass out of it, nor enter into it, and they neither disappear 
nor are destroyed." It Is for ever cut off from the hindrances both 
affectional {kUS&varatta) and intellectual {jiieySvaraqa), as well 
as from the mind {Le. alayavijndna) which implicates itself with 
birth and death, since it is in its true nature clean, pure, eternal, 
calm, and immutable. The truth again is such that it transforms 
and unfolds itself wherever conditions are favourable in the form 
of a tathagata or in some other forms, in order that all beings 
may be induced thereby to bring their virtue to maturity. 

,** Non-clightenment has no existence of its own aside from its 
relation with enlightenment a priori." But enlightenment a priori 
is spoken of only in contrast to non-enlightenment, and as non¬ 
enlightenment is a non-entity, true enlightenment in turn loses 
its significance too. They are distinguished only in mutual rela¬ 
tion as enlightenment or non-enlightenment. The manifestations 
of non-enlightenment are made in three Ways: (i) ad a disturb¬ 
ance D f the mind {diayavijitdna), by the avidyakarma (ignorant 
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action), producing misery {dokhiut) ; U) by the appearance of an 
or of a perccivcr ; and <3> by the creation of an external world 
which does not exist m itself, independent or the perccivcr L con¬ 
ditioned by the unreal external world six kinds of phenomena 
arise in succession. The first phenomenon is intelligence (sensa¬ 
tion); being affected by the external world the mind becomes 
conscious of the difference between the agreeable and the disagree¬ 
able The second phenomenon is succession. Following upon 
intelligence, memory retains the sensations, agreeable as well 
as disagreeable, in a continuous succession of subjective states 
The third phenomenon is dinging. Through the retention an 
succession of sensations, agreeable as well as disagreeable, there 
arises the desire of dinging. The fourth phenomenon is an attach¬ 
ment to names or ideas (sanijfia), etc. By clinging t.c mm 
hypostatkes all names whereby to give definitions to all things. 
The fifth phenomenon is the performance of deeds (tarrmt). On 
account of attachment to names, etc,, there arise all the variations 
<if deeds, productive of individuality. "The sixth phenomenon 
is the suffering due to the fetter of deeds. Through deed* suffering 
arises in which the mind finds Itseff entangled and curtaileri of 
its freedom." All these phenomena have thus sprung forth through 

a> ‘The relation between this truth and avidya is in one sense 
a mere identity and may be illustrated by the simile of all kinds 
of pottery which though different are all made n t e same c a> , 

1 ike wise the undefiled {attisravd) and ignorance (ovtdya) and 
their various transient forms all come from one and t c sam ^ 
entity. Therefore Buddha teaches that all beings are from all 

eternity abiding in Nirvana 

It is by the touch of ignorance (avufyv) that this truth assumes 

alt the phenomenal forms of existence. 

In the all-conserving mind {dlayovijUami) ignorance mantlests 
itself; and from non-enlightenment starts that which sees^ t tat 
which represents that which apprehends an objective world, an 
that which constantly particularizes. 1 his is called ego {manazy 
Five different names are given to the ego (according to it* 1 
ferent modes of operation). The first name is activity-conscious 
ness (j k&mtaifijitena) in the sense that through the agency o 
ignorance an unenlightened mind begins to be Jistur c (or 

l CoRip&rc VI. I. 4- 
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awakened X The second name is evolving-conscjousness ( praVfffi- 
znjmina) in the sense that when the mind is disturbed, there 
evolves that which sees an external world. The third name is 
representation-consciousness in the sense that the ego (manas) 
represents (or reflects) an external world. As a dean mirror 
reflects the images of all description, it is even so with lhe repre¬ 
sentation-consciousness. When it is con fronted p for instance, with 
the objects of the five senses, it represents them instantaneously 
and without effort The fourth is particiilarization-consciousness, 
in the sense that it discriminates between different things defiled 
as well as pure. The fifth name is succession-consciousness, in the 
sense that continuously directed by the awakening consciousness 
of attention {manask&rd) it {pumas) retains all experiences and 
never loses or suffers the destruction of any karma, good as well 
as evil, which had been sown in the past, and whose retribution, 
painful or agreeable, it never fails to mature* be it in the present 
or in the future, and abo in the sense that it unconsciously 
recollects things gone by and in Imagination anticipates things 
to come. Therefore the three domains (Mmoio&a, domain of 
feeling— rMpaloht^ domain of bodily existence— arHpaioka l domain 
of incorporeality) are nothing but the self manifestation of the 
mind (f.c. dhyovijMtta which is practically identical with hhuta- 
tatkata\ Since all things, owing the principle of their existence 
to the mind {alaymrijtena\ are produced by smrti, all the modes 
of particularization an* the self-part icularixatio ns of the mind. The 
mind in itself (or the soul) being how ever free from all attributes 
is not differentiated. Therefore we come to the conclusion that 
all things and conditions in the phenomenal world, bypostatized 
and established only through ignorance {tmidya) and memory' 
ismrn\ have no more reality than the images in a mirror. They 
arise simply from the ideality of a particularizing mini When 
the mind is disturbed, the multiplicity of things is produced; but 
when the mind is quieted, the multiplicity of things disappears, 
By ego-consciousness {umnovijudna) we mean the ignorant mind 
which by its succession-consciousness clings to the conception of 
I and Not-I and misapprehends the nature of the six objects of 
sense. The ego-consciousness is also called separation-conscious¬ 
ness, because it b nourished by the perfuming influence or the 
prejudices intellectual as well asaflectional Thus belies 

mg in the external world produced by memory, the mind becomes 
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oblivious of the principle of sameness {s*M that Underlies aU 
things which are one and perfectly calm and tranquil and show no 
si ml of becoming. 

Nan-enlightenment is the TOW* d’etre of samsara. When 
this is annihilated the conditions—the external wor arc a so 
annihilated and with them the state of an interrelated 
annihilated. But this annihilation does not mean the 
of the mind but of its modes only. It becomes calm ir.t. a ^ 
ruffled sea when all winds which were disturbing it and producing 

the waves have been annihilated. 

In describing the relation of the interaction of av.dya (ignor¬ 
ance), karmavijfirma (activity-consciousness-^ 

visaya (external world- represented by the senses) and t he tathau 
(suchnes*, ASvaghosa says that there is an interperfummgof 
these elements. Tims A$vagbo«a says, ' By perfuming we mean 
that while our worldly clothes (vte. those which we wear) have no 
odour of their own, neither offensive nor agitable, they yet 
aenuire one or the other odour according to the nature of the sub¬ 
stance with which they are perfumed. Suchness iia'kata) 
a pure dharma free from all defilements caused by the perid g 
power of ignorance. On the other hand ignorance has nothmg to 
with purity. Nevertheless we speak of its bc,1 ^ ^ k l ° ° * 

work of purity because it in Us turn iis perfumed b X ^ * 

Determined by such ness ignorance ecomes * c ™ , 

all forms of defilement And this ignorance perfumes suchness 
and produces smrti. This smrti in its turn perfumes ignorance. 
On account of this (reciprocal) perfuming, the truth is misunder¬ 
stood. On account of its being misunderstood an external worl 
of subjectivity appears. Further, on account of the ^fuming 
power of memory, various modes of individuation P rodu “*; 
And by clinging to them various deeds are done, and 
as the result miseries mentally as well as bodily. Again 
ness perfumes ignorance, and in consequence of t is per ” mi ft 
the individual in subjectivity is caused to loathe the misery ol 
birth and death and to seek after the blessing of Nirvana This 
longing and loathing on the part of the subjective mind in turn 
perfumes suchness. On account of this perfuming influence** 
are enabled to believe that we arc in possession within oursi. ves 
of suchness whose essential nature is pure and immacu ate, ait 
we also recognize that all phenomena in the world are not nng 
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but the illusory manifestations of the mind (dfaymrifftatta) and 
have no reality of their awn. Since we thus rightly understand 
the truth, we can practise the means of liberation, can perform 
those actions which are in accordance with the dharma* We 
should neither particularise, nor ding to objects of desire. By 
virtue of this discipline and habituation during the lapse of innu¬ 
merable asankhyeyakalpas* we get ignorance annihilated. As 
ignorance is thus annihilated, the mind {(thiyavijfiarm) is no longer 
disturbed, so as to be subject to individuation. As the mind is no 
longer disturbed, the particularization of the surrounding world 
is annihilated. When in this wise the principle and the condition 
of defilement, their products, and the mental disturbances are all 
annihilated, it is .said that we attain Nirvana and that various 
spontaneous displays of activity are accompli shed.'' The N in ana 
of the tat hats philosophy is not nothingness, but tat hat a (suduwss 
or that ness) in its purity unassociated with any kind of disturbance 
which produces all the diversity of experience. 

To the question that if all beings are uniformly in possession 
of such ness and are Lhereforc equally perfumed by it p how is it 
that there are some who do not believe in it* while others do* 
A£vaghosa"s reply is that though all bdngs are uniformly in 
possession of such ness, the intensity of ignorance and the prin¬ 
ciple of individuation, that work from all eternity, vary' in such 
manifold grades as to outnumber the sands of the Ganges, and 
hence the difference. There is an inherent perfuming principle 
in one's own being which, embraced and protected by the love 
{mmtri) and compassion (karund) of all Buddhas and Bodhisatt- 
vas fc is caused to loathe the misery of birth and death, to believe 
in nirvana, to cultivate the root or merit {kuialamdla) t to habit¬ 
uate oneself to it and to bring it to maturity. In consequence 
of this, one is enabled to see all Buddhas and Bodhisattvas and, re¬ 
ceiving instructions from them, is benefited,gladdened and induced 
to practise good deeds, eic_ R till one can attain to Buddha hood and 
enter into Nirvana, This implies that alt beings have such perfum¬ 
ing power in them that they may be affected by the good wishes 
of the Buddhas and Bodhisattvas for leading them to the path 
of virtue, and thus it h that sometimes hearing the Rod hi salt vas 
and sometimes seeing them, "all beings thereby acquire (spiritual) 
benefits { Atfafd)' 1 and “entering into the samadhi of purity, they 

1 Technical mime fui a, very vist period tii&c. 
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destroy hindrances wherever they are met with and obtain all- 
penetrating insight that enables them to become colons of 
the absolute oneness (jtffflfl/d) of the universe (sanohka) and to 
see innumerable Buddhas and Bodbisattvas. 

There is a difference between the perfuming which is not in 
unison with suchness, as in the case of SrAvakas (theravSdm 
monks), pratyekabuddhas and the novice bodhisattvas. who only 
continue their religious discipline but do not attain to the state 
of non-particularization in unison with the essence of suchnes*. 
But those bodhisattvas whose perfuming is already in un.son with 
such ness attain to the state of non-particularization and allow 
themselves to be influenced only by the power of the dharm.i- 
The incessant perfuming of the defiled dharma (Ignorance from 
all eternitv) works on, but when One attains to Buddhahood one 
at once puts an end to it The perfuming of the pure dharma 
(Le, such ness) however works on to eternity without any interrup¬ 
tion. For this suchness or thatnes, is the effulgence of great 
wisdom, the universal illumination of the dharmadhaw universe)^ 
the true and adequate knowledge, the mindpure andclean mits 
own nature, the eternal, the blessed, the 

pure, the tranquil, the inimitable and the free, and th^JscaiW 
[he tathagatagarbha or the dharmakaya. It may be objected tha 
since lhatness or suchness has been described * being without 
characteristtcs.it is now a contradiction to speak of it a^ embrac g 
all merits, but it is held, that in spite of its embracing all merit 
it is free in Its nature from all forms of distinction, because all 
objects in the world are of one and the same taste and ben g 
of one reality they have nothing to do with the mode* of f - 

ticularization or of dualisticcharacter. “Though a t ni^ m e 

(metaphysical) origin come from the soul alone and in truth a <- 
free from particularization, yet on account of non-enlightenment 
there originates a subjective mind (dloyavijfiatui) that becomes 
conscious of an external world." This is called ignorance or 
avidya. Nevertheless the pure essence or the mind is P erfeC 7 
pure and there is no awakening of ignorance in it. Hence " L ^'“v. 
to suchne5£ this quality, the effulgence of great 
called universal illumination, because there is nothing or 1 0 

illumine. This perfuming of suchness therefore continues tor 
though the stage of the perfuming of avidya cOIT ’“ s ]®^ n en * 1 
the Buddhas when they attain to nirvana. All Buddhas while 
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the stage of discipline feel a deep compassion ( mab&karund) for all 
lniings, practise all virtues {pnramtUls) and many other meritorious 
deeds, treat others as their own selves, and wish to work out a 
universal salvation of mankind in ages to come, through limitless 
numbers of kaipas, recognize truthfully and adequately the 
principle of equality (santa/d) among people; and do not cling 
to the individual existence of a sentient being. This is what is 
meant by the activity of tat hat A. The main idea of this tathata 
philosophy seems to be this, that this transcendent “thatness” is 
at once the quintessence of all thought and activity; as a vidya veils 
it or perfumes it, the world-appearance springs forth, but a* the 
pure that ness also perfumes the avidyS there is a striving for the 
good as well. As the stage of a vidya is passed its luminous 
character shines forth, for it is the ultimate truth which only 
illusorily appeared as the many or the world 

This doctrine seems to be more in agreement with the view 
of an absolute unchangeable reality as the ultimate truth than 
that of the nihilistic idealism of Ladkdvatdtii, Considering the 
fact that Ajivaghosa was a learned Brahmin scholar in his early 
life, it is easy to guess that there ivas much L'panisad influence in 
this interpretation of Buddhism, which compares so favourably 
with the Vedanta as interpreted by Sankara. The Lmkavatara 
admitted a reality only as a make-believe to attract the Tairthikas 
(heretics) who had a prejudice in favour of an unchangeable self 
{Atman). But ASvaghosa plainly admitted an unspeakable reality 
as the ultimate truth. Nagarjun&’s Madhyamika doctrines which 
eclipsed the profound philosophy of A$vaghosa seem to be more 
faithful to the traditional Buddhist creed and to the Vijflanavfida 
creed of Buddhism as explained in the Z.ankdvatdra l . 


The Madhyamika or the Sunyavada school.—Nihilism. 

Candraklmi, the commentator orNigarjuna's verses known as 
“MddJtyamika kdrikd" in explaining the doctrine of dependent 
origination {frutftyasamutpdda) as described by Naggrjuna starts 
with two interpretations of the word. According to one the word 
pratityasamutpada means the origination {utfdda) of the non¬ 
existent {ahhdva) depending on {frailty*) reasons and causes 
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(hctupratyaya). According to the other interpretation pratitya 
means each and every destructible individual and pratltyasamut- 
pada means the origination of each and every destructible in¬ 
dividual. Hut be disapproves of both these meanings. The 
.second meaning does not suit the contest in which the Fall 
Scriptures generally speak of pratlty asamutpada (e.g T tnkfuh 
praiitya rup&ni at uipadyanU cakptrvijnanam) for it docs not 
mean the origination of each and every destructible individual, 
but the originating of specific individual piicnomeiia (e-g. P^ r_ 
ccption of form by the operation in connection with the eye) 
depending upon certain specific conditions. 

The first meaning also is equally unsuitable. Thus for example 
il~ we take the ease of any origination, eig* that of the visual per¬ 
cept, we sec that there cannot be any contact between \ isual 
knowledge and physical sense, I he eye, and so it would not be 
intelligible that the former should depend upon the latter. If we 
interpret the maxim of pratityasamutpada as this happening that 
happen^ that would not explain any specific origination. All 
origination is false, for a thing can neither originate by itself nor 
by others* nor by a co-operation of both nor without any reason. 
For if a thing exists already it cannot originate again by itself. 
To suppose that it b originated by others would also mean 
that the origination was of a thing already existing. If again 
without any further qualification it is said that depending on 
one the oilier comes into being, then depending on anything any 
other thing could come into being—from light we could have dark¬ 
ness! Since a thing could not originate from itself or by others, 
it could not also be originated by a combination of both of them 
together. A thing also could not originate without any cause* 
for then all things could come into being at all limes. It is there¬ 
fore to be acknow ledged that wherever the Buddha spoke of this 
so-called dependent origination {ftr&itiy&srtwntpada) it was re¬ 
ferred lo as illusory mart!Citations appearing to intellects and 
senses stricken with ignorance. This dependent origin at inti is 
not thus a real law, but only an appearance due to ignorance 
( az'idytiy The only thing which is not lost {iittt&pxdk&ftwt \ is 
nirvana; but all other forms of knowledge and phenomena 
{sniffstar. as) are false and arc lost with their appearances (sarm- 
saHishrrtiSiii mrsdmasad/ttittndtmk}. 

It is sometimes objected to this doctrine that if all appear- 
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antes are false, then they do not exist at all. There are then no 
good or bad works and no cycle of existence, and if .such is the 
case, then it may be argued that no philosophical discussion 
should be attempted. Hut the reply to such an objection is that the 
nihilistic doctrine is engaged in destroying the misplaced con¬ 
fidence of the people that things are true. Those who are really 
wise do not find anything either false or true, for to them clearly 
they do not exist at all and they do not trouble themselves with 
the question of their truth or falsehood. For him who knows thus 
there are neither works nor cycles of births (sumsfint) and also he 
docs not trouble himself about the existence or non-existence of 
any of the appearances. Thus it is said in the Ratnakutasutra that 
howsoever carefully one may search one cannot discover conscious¬ 
ness (alia); what cannot he perceived cannot be said to exist, 
and what does not exist is neither pash nar future* nor present* and 
as such it cannot be said to have any nature at all; and that which 
has no nature is subject neither to origination nor to extinction. 
He who through his false knowledge {vipnryjdsa) does not com¬ 
prehend the falsehood of all appearances* but thinks them to be 
real, works and suffers the cycles of rebirth Like all 

illusions, though false these appearances can produce all the harm 
of rebirth and sorrow. 

It may again be objected that if there is nothing true 
according to the nihilists (fit m r avadin s) , then their statement that 
there is no origination or extinction is also not true. Candrakirlti 
in replying to this says that with sunyavadins the truth is absolute 
silence. When the £unyavadjn sages argue, they only accept for 
the moment what other people regard as reasons, and deal with 
them in their ow n manner to help them eg come to a right 
comprehension of alt appearances. It is of no use to say* in spite 
of all arguments tending to show the falsehood of alt appearances?, 
tliat they are testified by our experience, for the whole thing that 
we call dl our experience' 1 is but false illusion inasmuch as these 
phenomena have no true essence. 

When the doctrine of pratityasaimitpada is described as "this 
being that is/ 1 what Is really meanE is that things can only be 
indicated as mere appearances one after another, for they have 
no essence or true nature* Nihilism also means just 

this. T he true meaning of pratftyasamutpada or sunyavada is 
this, that there b no truth, no essence In all phenomena that 
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appear 1 . As the phenomena have no essence they are 
produced nor destroyed; they really neither come nor go. c >' 
are merely the appearance of mtyi or illusion, The void 
does not mean pure negation, for that is relative to some ti 
position. It simply means that none of the appearances have any 

intrinsic nature of their own (mMsw&kSvatvam). 

The Madhyamaka or bunya system dots not hold that any¬ 
thing has any essence or nature {suabMva} of ^™ 
heat cannot be said to be tire essence of fire; for both the a 
and the fire are the result or the combination of many condition, 
and what depends on many conditions cannot be said o be he 
nature or essence of the thing. That alone may be said to be t 
true essence or nature of anything winch does no 
anything else, and since no such essence or nature can be pomu. 
out which stands independently by itself we cannot say that t 
exists. If a thing has no essence or existence of 
not affirm the essence of other things to a (HM 
cannot affirm anything of anything as positive, « — 
quenlly assert anything of anything as negative. 
tlievos in things positive and afterwards discovers that they are 
not so he no doubt thus takes his stand on a .legation {aMava). 
but in "reality since we cannot speak of anything posits we can¬ 
not speak of anything negative either- 

It is again objected that we nevertheless perceive a procc 
-ring on To this the Madhyamaka reply is that a process u 
change could not be affirmed of things that are permanent But we 
can hardly speak of a process with reference to M-^T*"** 
for those which are momentary are destroyed the next mom* 
after they appear, and so there Is nothmg which ^ continue to 
justify a process. That which appears as being neither come, 
from anywhere nor goes anywhere, and that w net appear 
,«oyed also does not come from anywhere nor go anywhere, 
and so a process (jamsara) cannot be affirmed of them. ea 
be that when the second moment arose, the rst momei , 
suffered a change in the process, for it was not t e same a> 
second, as there is no called cmA 0 ^nnect-om In fact 
there being no relation between the two, the tcmpoml d * 

tion as prior and later is wrong. The supposition fat Ac* 
self which suffers changes is also not valid, for owsoever 

1 MB #?*(B T-S-k p. * lhJ '^ ^ ias 
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may search we find the five skandhas but no self Moreover if 
the soul is a unity it cannot undergo any process *>r progression, 
for that would presuppose that the soul abandons one character 
and takes up another at the same identical moment which is 
inconceivable 1 . 

But then again the question arises that if there is no process, 
and no cycle of worldly existence of thousands of afflictions, what 
is then the nirvana which is described as the final extinction of 
all afflictions (i/kfo) ? To this the Madhyamaka reply is that it does 
not agree to such a definition of nirvana. Nirvana on the Madhya¬ 
maka theory is the absence of the essence of all phenomena, that 
which cannot be conceived either as anything which has ceased 
or as anything which is produced {miruddhamamitparmam)* In 
nirvana all phenomena are lost; we say that the phenomena cease 
to exist in nirvana, but tike the illusory snake in the rope they 
never existed 3 . Nirvana cannot be any positive thing or any sort 
of state of being {&kdva\ for all positive states or things arc joint 
products of comb cried causes {samskrtfi} and are liable to decay 
and destruction. Neither can it be a negative existence, for since 
we cannot speak of any positive existence* we cannot speak of a 
negative existence either. The appearances or the phenomena are 
communicated as being in a state of change and process coming 
one after another, but beyond that no essence, existence, or truth 
can be affirmed of them. Phenomena sometimes appear to be 
produced and sometimes to be destroyed* but they cannot be 
determined as existent or non-existent Nirvana is merely the 
cessation of the seeming phenomenal flow (prapaticapravrtiiy I t 
cannot therefore be designated either as positive or as negative for 
these conceptions belong to phenomena {na c&pr&vrtfimiitram 
bhdvdbkdi'eii parifca/piturn panyaU rvam na bhdviibhdvamr- 
vdnam, M.V. 197), In this state there is nothing which is known, 
and even the knowledge that the phenomena have ceased to 
appear is not found. Even the Buddha himself is a phenomenon, 
a mirage or a dream, and so are all his teachings 1 * 

k is easy to see that in this system there cannot exist any 
bondage or emancipation; all phenomena are like shadows, like 
the mirage, the dream, the mly% and the magic without any real 
nature It is mere fahe knowledge to suppose that 

1 5ct AfdifAriwihmrlft [B.T.5J* p|>. lai-ici* a j>. ir^ L 
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one Is trying to win 1 real ni,vans'. It is tins ton egoists1 th. 
in to be considered ns .vidyi When considered deeply ,1 a found 
that there is not even the slightest trace of any positive existence. 
Thus it is seen that if there were no ignorance {<rutd?a), there 
would have been no conformations {samskaros). and if there were 
no conformations there would have been no consciousness, and so 
o„ but it cannot be said of the ignorance "I am generating l 
satnskaras and it can be said of the supskara* “« are hemg 
produced by the avidya." Hut there being avidya, there come Ae 
samskans and so on with other categories too. This character of 
the pratltyasamutpada is known as the coming of the consequent 
depending on an antecedent reason {ket&pantbaa^l 

It can be viewed from another aspect, namely that ^ depend¬ 
ence on conglomeration or combmatton 

It is by the combination <J am«vaya\ of the four elements, sp 
<CUfa) and consciousness {vgtena) that a mams made, It is 
\ ' w ri t w the body becomes solid, it is due to 

!irZSLS!t£!r*. body^it is due to fire .but .bora U 

digestion it is due to wind that there is respiration; it is due 
digestion, 1 porosity, and it is due to vijrtiaa that 

to aka£a that .. ■ l v *heir mutual combination 

r “ ""^1 B le Jdicraeivuionra thuib 

T< ZX-'ZZ any of .be functions tiiat are considered to b. 

it a t (hpm None of these are real substances o t btmy^s or 
touls. C It is by ignorance that these are thought of as ck. stems and 

attachment is generated for them. Through ignorance thus come 
the samskaras, consisting of attachment, antipathy and■ ^ 

]«sne,s (rdga. dvtp, >«oha ); from these proceed the viylana and 
the four skandhas. These with the four elements bring 
and form \ndmarSp*). from these proceed the senses ^ 
from the coming together of those three comes «*~C** 4 ’ 
from that reelings, from that comes dejms (»;«*) and so on 
These aow on like the stream of a river, but there is 
or truth behind them all or as the ground of them all*™ 
phenomena therefore cannot be said to be either •*** " 
non-existent, and no truth can be affirmed ol cit <-r c _ _ 
(ia&vatavada) or nihilism (uccheiiattMa), and it is or 13 rca:i 

ihU pusafie hi* A*4«u/r on BraAm+iH**> 
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that this doctrine is called the middle doctrine ymnJhynmoku) ^ 
Existence and non-existence have only a relative truth (mm* 
wrtisofya) in them, as in all phenomena, but there is no true 
reality { parmmirthasatya) in them or anything else. Morality 
plays as high a part in this nihilistic system as it does in any 
other Indian system. I quote below some stanzas from N^gar- 
juna s Sukftkkha as translated by Wenzel (PTS. i 886) from 
the Tibetan translation, 

6. Knowing that riches are unstable and void (rfftfru) give according to 
the moral precepts* to Bhikshus,, Brahmins* the pour and friends for there is 
no better friend than giving* 

7. Eshibit morality {*fh r) faultless and sublime* unmixed and spotless > 
for morality b the supporting ground of all eminence, aa the earth is of the 
moving and immovable, 

E. Exercise the imponderable, transcendental virtues of charity morality, 
patience, energy, meditation, and likewise wisdom, in order thau having 
reached the farther shore of the sea of existence, you may become a Jina 
prince 

9, View as enemies* avarice (military pa) f deceit (itf fty&h du plici t y [may a ) t 
lust, indolence [iausftfya'^ pride greed 1 \ hatred (j&Vjpi) and 

pride f midt) concerning family, figure, glory, youth, or power. 

15- Since nothing is so dhhcult of attainment as patience, open no door 
for anger; the Buddha has pronounced that he who renounces anger shall 
attain the degree of an an&gilfnm [a saint who never suffers rebirth]* 

tu Do not look after another's wife; but tf you see her, regard her, 
according to age, like your mother, daughter or sister. 

24 Of him who has conquered the unstable, ever moving objects of the 
six senses and him whq has overcome the mass of his enemies in battle, the 
wise praise the first as the greater hero. 

29. Th du who know est the worldr be cquanimoua agni nst the eight worldly 
conditions, gain and loss, happiness and sufferings fame and dishonour, blame 
and praise, for they are not objects for your thoughts, 

37. But one {a woman) that is gentle as a sister, winning as a friend, 
careful of your well being as a mother, obedient as a servant her {you must) 
honour as the guardian godi dess) of the family. 

4& Always perfectly meditate m [mm your thoughts to) kindness* pity, 
joy and indifference ; then if you do nor obtain a higher degree you (certainly) 
will obtain the happiness of Brahman's world {draAminriAtfra}* 

4 U By the four dhynnas completely abandoning desire (tet), reflection 
[vic£m\ joy (firfft ), and happiness and pain (ihMj, du&kAa) you will obtain 
as fruit the lot of a Brahman. 

49. If you say +L l am not the form, you thereby will understand 1 am 
not endowed with form, 1 do not dwell in form, the form does not dwell in me; 
and in like manner you will understand the voidness of the other four aggre¬ 
gates." 

5& The aggregates do not arise from desire, nor from time, nor from 
s See dV Adhyxim rV jt *rtti (B,T,S.)* p. 160, 
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nature n®\ from themselves (itaxMlTJ'Jf'k emr from tht lord (ihmm\ 

nor ycl art they without cause ; know that they arise from ignonne* (ui'uJyti} 
and desire 

51+ Know ihai lutncbmcni to religious ttrtmonie ) f 

wrong views (and doubt 1arc the three fetter*. 

53_ Steadily instruct yuiifsrif more and more) in the highest morality, 
Lhe highest wisdom and the highest [bought, for the hundred and fifty one 
rules (atthe firafima&s*) are combined perfectly in these three, 

58, Because thus (as demonstrated) all this is unstable (rw« J (M) without 
substance {an&fwa} without help {.ajrfmijrrf) without protector (cwitfftor) a.nd 
without abode thou O Lord of men must become discontented with 

this worthless {asdra) kadah-tree of the ortx 

104, If a fire were [o scire your head or your die &5 you would extinguish 
and subdue it, even then endeavour to Annihilate desire, for there is no other 
higher necessity than this* 

105, By morality 1 knowledge and conlcfflplation, attain the spotless dig¬ 
nity of the quieting and the subduing nirvana not subject to age T death or 
decay, devoid of earth, water* ftre t wind, sun and moon. 

lay* Where there is no wisdom (prajfol) there is also no contemplation 
[dAy&rm% where there is no conlemplalioti there is also no wisdom 3 hut knu*- 
ihat for him who possesses these two the sea of existence is like a grove. 


Uncompromising Idealism or the School 
ol Vsjnanavada Buddhism. 

The school of Buddhist philosophy known as the VijflSiiavada 
or Yogftcara has often been referred to by such prominent teachers 
of Hindu thought as Kum^riSa and Sankara- It agrees to a great 
extent with the Sunyavadins whom we have already described. 
AH the d harm as {qualities and substances) are but imaginary 
constructions of ignorant minds. There is no movement in the 
so-called extemat world as we suppose, for it does not exist. We 
construct it ourselves and then are ourselves deluded that it exists 
by itself {ntrmmUapmiim^d)\ There are two functions involved 
in our consciousness, viz, that which holds Lhc perceptions {kkf&to 
vijftdHa), and that which orders them by imaginary constructions 
{vasltifnttvikalpavijRana)* The two functions however mutually 
determine each other and cannot be separately distinguished 
{fthhwMiliiksaw axymyafatuke). These functions are set to work 
on account of thq beginningless instinctive tendencies inherent 
in them in relation to the world of appearance {andaikaia-pra- 
pa ft €a - vdsa n ahetu ka nca ) \ 

All sense knowledge can be stopped only when the diverse 
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un manifested instincts of imagination arc stopped {abk&ia- 
pi i Ftkaipa - vasattti-voidtra-?iirodia ) 1 * All our phenomenal know¬ 
ledge is without any essence or truth (mhsva&hdva) and is but a 
creation of maya, a mirage or a dream. There is nothing which 
may he called extern ah but all is the imaginary creation of the 
mind {svaritta), which has been accustomed to create imaginary 
appearances from beginningless time. This mind by whose move¬ 
ment these creations take place as subject and object has no 
appearance in itself and is thus without any origination, existence 
and ext i net ion (litpddasthifihhfittgavarjjtiw ) and is cal led the alaya- 
vijftana. The reason why this iilayavijrtana itself is said to be 
without origination* existence, and extinction is probably this* 
that it is always a hypothetical state which merely explains all 
the phenomenal states that appear, and therefore it has no exist¬ 
ence in the sense in which the term is used and we could not 
affirm any special essence of it* 

We do not realize that all visible phenomena are of nothing 
external but of our own mind (swm a Ua% and there is also the begin- 
ningless tendency for believing and creating a phenomenal world 
of appearance. There is also the nature of knowledge (which 
takes things as the perceiver and the perceived ) and there is also 
the instinct in the mind to experience diverse forms. On account 
of these four reason 5 there are produ ced in the Alay avi jMna (m ind) 
the ripples of our sense experiences {pravrttmjfthma) as in a lake* 
and these are manifested as sense experiences. All the five skuft- 
dhas called p&ncavijudfmkdya thus appear in a proper synthetic 
form. None of the phenomenal know ledge that appears is either 
identical or different from the alayavijftana just as the waves can¬ 
not be said to be either identical or different from the ocean. As 
the ocean dances on in waves so the cittn or the ilayavijflana 
is also dancing as it were in its diverse operations {vrtti)* As 
dtta it collects all movements (£*xrmtf) within it, as manas it 
synthesizes {vidkiyate) and as vijftan a it constructs the fivefold 
perceptions {vijfimim vij&ndti drfyam kaipafc paticabhtft)*. 

It is only due to maya (illusion) that the phenomena appear 
in their twofold aspect as subject and object This must always 
be regarded as an appearance {samvriimtyato) whereas in the real 
aspect we could never say whether they existed (&/tdvd) or did not 
exist 1 . 


1 p. 44' s /w. pp. 

1 A Sanyo's MiAdydMiUufriltetfiA.Ira,. pp. =8-59, 
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All phenomena both being and non-being are illusory (sada- 
san tab tndyopa»t<ifi)' When we look deeply into them we find that 
there is an absolute negation of all appearances, including even 
all negations, for they are also appearances. This would make the 
ultimate truth positive. But this is not so. for it is that in which 
the positive and negative are one and the same {bhavibkdvasa- 
manatd\\ Such a state which is complete in itself and has no 
name and no substance had been described in the Lahkavatara- 
sutra as thatness {tatkataf. This state is also described in another 
place in the Lankdvatdra as void ness (iunyatd) which is one and 
has no origination and no essence'. In another place it is also 
designated as tathagatagarbha*. 

It may be supposed that this doctrine of an unqualified 
ultimate truth comes near to the Vedantic atman or Brahman 
like the tathata doctrine or AAvaghosa; and we find in Lanka- 
vatflra that Havana asks the Buddha '* How can you say that 
your doctrine of tathagatagarbha was not the same as the atman 
doctrine of the other schools of philosophers, for those heretics 
also consider the atman as eternal, agent, unqualified, all-per¬ 
vading and unchanged?" To this the Buddha is found to reply 
thus—“Our doctrine is not the same as the doctrine of those 
heretics- it b in consideration of the fact that the instruction 
of a philosophy which considered that there was no soul or sub¬ 
stance in anything (notra/mya) would rrighten the disciples, that 
I say that all things are in reality the tathagatagarbha. 1 his 
should not be regarded as atman. J ust as a lump of clay is made 
into various shapes, so it is the non-essential nature o a 
phenomena and their freedom from all characteristics {sarvovikai- 
palaksaHavsHivrttatn) that is variously described as the garbha 
or the nairatmya (cssencdessncss). This explanation of tathaga- 
tagarbliu as the ultimate truth and reality is given in order to 
attract to our creed those heretics who are superstitious I j inclined 
to believe in the atman doctrine*, 1 " 

So far as the appearance of the phenomena was concern 
the idealistic Buddhists {vijMnavadins) agreed to the doctrine of 
pratltyasamutpada with certain modifications, I here was wEt 
them an external pratltyasamutpadJi just as it appeared in the 


1 Asaiifta’s ;V/ii h\ 3/4J/qjn-j? 11, p. 

* j in irJ wAJ mi itfr^ p, 70- 

* Ibid. p. So* 
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objective aspect and an internal pratityasamutpada. The external 
pratityasamulpacla {dependent origination) is represented in the 
way in which material things <e.g. » jug) came into being by the 
co-operation or diverse elements—the lump of clay, the potter, 
the wheel, etc. The internal {ddhyatmikd) pratityasamutpada 
was represented by avidyi, trsna, karma, the akandhas, and the 
ayatanas produced out of them'. 

Our understanding is composed of two categories called the 
pr&vkayabuddki and the vikalpaloAf«*agrahdbhimifttapratistke* 
pikabuddUi. The pravicayabuddht ts that which always seeks to 
take things in either of the following four ways, that they arc 
either this or the other {ekatvdnyati>a)\ cither both or not both 
{ubkayanubkaya\ either are or are not {astindsti\ either eternal 
or non-etemal {nityamtydy But in reality none of these can be 
affirmed of the phenomena. The .second category consists of that 
habit of the mind by virtue of which it constructs diversities and 
arranges Lhem(created in their turn by its own construe live activity 
— farikalpa) in a logical order of diverse relations of subject and 
predicate, causal and other relations. He who knows the nature 
of these two categories of the mind knows that there is no external 
world of matter and that they are all experienced only in the 
mind. There is no water, but it h the sense construction of 
smooth ness ( stit/w ) that constructs the water as an external sob- 
stance; it is the sense construction of activity or energy that 
constructs the external substance of fire; it is the sense const ruc¬ 
tion of movement that constructs the external substance of air. 
In this way through the false habit of taking the unreal as the 
real {mithyasafy&hhinw*£a) five skandbas appear. If these were 
to appear all together, we could not speak of any kind of causal 
relations, and if they appeared in succession there could be 
no connection between them, as there is nothing to bind them 
together. In reality there is nothing which is produced or 
destroyed, it is only our constructive imagination that builds up 
things as perceived with all their relations, and ourselves as per¬ 
ceives. It is simply a convention (vyavaMm) to speak of things 
as known 1 . Whatever we designate by speech is mere speech- 
construction {vagvikalpa} and unreal in speech one could not 
speak of anything without relating things in some kind of causal 

* ijiwA p r B^r 

1 ldWl'dZ’4itih f, iVi*trit t p- 87, compare the terra “ TyAvaMntA “ os WJktd of ihc ph cno- 
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relation, but none of these characters may be said to be true; 
the real truth 1 param&rtka) can never he referred to by such 

spcech^emstructiGn. _ 

The nothingness (Stnyatd) of things may be v*wed from 
seven aspects—(l) that they are always interdependent, and lienee 
have no special characteristics by themselves, and as they cannot 
be determined in themselves they cannot be determined in terms 
of others, for, their own nature being undetermined, a reference 
to an 'other" is also undetermined, and hence they are all in¬ 
definable i <3) that they have no positive essence 

(bhdvasi abhrnuiiunyatd), since they spring up from a natural non- 
existence {$va&h&vai>kav$tpattfy\ ( 3 ) that they are of an un nmn 
type of non-existence {apraenritasunyatd), since all the s an as 
vanish in the nirvana; ( 4 ) that they appear phenomenally as con¬ 
nected though non-existent {Jsraearitalunydta). for their skandhas 
have no reality in themselves nor are they related to others, but 
yet they appear to be somehow causally connected: (5) that none 
of the things can be described as having any definite nature, 
thev are all ^demonstrable by language {mrabhriapyalunyata ), 
(6) that there cannot be any knowledge about them except that 
which Is brought about by the long-standing defects of 
which pollute all our vision; (?) that things are also non-ex,sten 
in the sense that we affirm them to be in a particular place and 
time in which they are not \ftantaras»nyata\ 

There is thus only non-existence, which again is neither eternal 
nor destructible, and the world is but a dream and a m;iya ; the 
two kinds of negation (nirodha) are akiAa (space) an nirvana , 
things which are neither existent nor non-existent arc only 

imagined to be existent by fools, . 

This view apparently comes into conflict with die doctrine o 
this school, that the reality is called the tathagaUgarbha (the 
womb of all that is merged in that ness) and all the phenomenal 
appearances of the: clusters (skandkas), element* ( , aii 

fields of sense operation (pyatanas) only serve to veil it wi 
impurities, and this would bring it nearer to the assumption o a 
universal soul as the reality. But the LAnkdvatara attemp 
explain away this conflict by suggesting that the re ercnce Q 
the tathagalagarbha as the reality is only a sort of false ait to 
attract those who are afraid of listening to the nairatmya (non¬ 
soul) doctrine'. 
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The Bodhisattvas may attain their highest by the fourfold 
knowledge of (t) madtindrJyahkaoattd, (2) trtp&dastkitibkakga- 
vtvarjjanafo, 13) bahyabhazfdbhGvoptdak'Sanah} and (4) svopra- 
tyatyy&jhanadhigiimiibhatnalttkfaiftita* The first means that ail 
things arc but creations of the imagination of one's mind. The 
second means that as things have no essence there is no origina¬ 
tion, existence or destruction. The third means that one should 
know the distinctive sense in which all external things are said 
either to be existent or non-existent, for their existence is merely 
like the mirage which is produced by the beginning]ess desire 
(twite no) of creating and perceiving the manifold. This brings us 
to the fourth one, which means tile right comprehension of the 
nature of ail things. 

The four dhyanas spoken of in the Lnnkavaldra seem to be 
different from those which have been described in connection with 
the Theravada Buddhism. These dhyanas are called (1) bale- 
pnedrska, (2) arthapraikaya , {3) tothatalambam and (4) iatha- 
gata. The first one is said to be that practised by the iravakas 
and the pratyekabuddhas. It consists in concentrating upon the 
doctrine that there is no soul ( pudgnUintiirdhuya ), and that every¬ 
thing is transitory, miserable and impure. When considering all 
things in this way from beginning to end the sage advances on 
till all conceptual knowing ceases {Asamjndnirodhai) ; we have 
what is called the valopacarika dhyina (the meditation for be¬ 
ginners). 

The second is the advanced state where not only there is 
full consciousness that there is no self, but there is also the com¬ 
prehension that neither these nor the doctrines of other heretics 
may be said to exist, and that there is none of the dharmas that 
appears. Hits is called the artkapravisayodkyfina, for the sage 
concentrates here on tile subject or thoroughly seeking out \ pra- 
tdatya) the nature of all things {artita). 

The third dhyittia, that in which the mind realizes that the 
thought that there is no self nor that there are the appearances, 
is itself the result of imagination and thus lapses into the that ness 
(tatAatd). This dhySjra is tailed fai/mtdlatubana, because it has for 
its object tathata or that ness. 

The last or the fourth dbyStaa is that in which the lapse of 
the mind into the state of tliatness is such that the nothingness 
and incomprehensibility of all phenomena is perfectly realized; 
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and nirvana is that in which all root desires (vdsana) manifesting 
ihcmsclvcs in knowledge are destroyed and the mind with know¬ 
ledge and perceptions, making false creations, ceases to work. This 
cannot be called death, for it will not have any rebirth and it can¬ 
not be called destruction, for only compounded things (tatpskrta) 
suffer destruction, so that it is different From either death or 
destruction, This nirvana is different from that of the Stivakas 
and the pratyekabuddhas for they are satisfied to call that state 
nirvana, In which by the knowledge of the general characteristics 
of all things (transitoriness and misery) they are not attached to 
things and cease to make erroneous judgments'. 

Thus we see that there is no cause (in the sense of ground) 
or all these phenomena as other heretics maintain. When it is 
said til tit the world is maya or illusion, what is meant to be 
emphasized is this, that there is no cause, no ground. The pheno¬ 
mena that seem to originate, stay, and be destroyed are mere 
constructions of tainted imagination, and the talhata or thatness 
is nothing but the turning away of this constructive activity or 
nature of the imagination (mka/fia) tainted with the associations 
of beginningless root desires (twuHn)'. The tathata has no 
separate reality from illusion, but it is illusion itself when the 
course of the construction of illusion has ceased. It is therefore 
also spoken of as that which is cut off or detached from the mind 
(attavimukea^ for here there is no construction of imagination 
{sarvakoIpaHcn>irahiiti»i) % * 

Sautrantika Theory of Perception. 

Dharcnottara (B47 A.D.), a commentator of DharmaklrttiV 
(about 635 A,D.) Nyayabindn, a Sautrantika logical and episte¬ 
mological work, describes right knowledge {smnyagjnfitta) as an 
invariable antecedent to the accomplishment of all that a man 

1 l.xthh.\t\iix\rM<atrct, p. too. * tbid< p, I SO' 

» This ittouiu or the Vijtfnw&d* school is collected mainly from /rurWtwnlm- 
lifra. u tw olher authentic work of ibt VijMnavida school is aepitoiite- " H _ u 
accounts Mil criticisms of thisSchool maybe had In such books #s Ksmonlm > 
afrttUa or &ftiifc=iru'i hhiwn, EE. ii. etc. Asahpis deal- mare 

will! the duties Concerning'!he dicer of A saint (AsAWjSU ftw) than with the rnelnJlhyaiCi 
of the system. _ .. .. 

‘ DhanwUrtti calls himself an adherent of Vijltinflrfda in tin Jrm/JM WWW- 
ipfWJi, 1 treatise on solipsism, but his A>Jj*t£xW« seems riphOy to have been considered 
by the author of Ny^MmdmtfkO(ippa»t (p. 19) as being written fr»m the SwiWtib** 
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desires to have \samyagjndyitipurvikd sarvapuruifirthasidtfhi) >. 
When on proceeding, in accordance with the presentation of any 
knowledge we get a thing as presented by it we call it right 
knowledge. Right knowledge is thus the knowledge by which one 
can practically acquire the thing he wants to acquire {arthadki- 
ga(i\ The process of knowledge, therefore, starts with the per¬ 
ceptual presentation and ends with the attainment of the thing 
represented by it and the fulfilment of the practical need by it 
{tirtkddkigam&t samdpiah praittanaiyaparah). Thus there are 
three moments in the perceptual acquirement of knowledge; 
U> the presentation, (2) our prompting in accordance with it, 
and (3) the final realization of the object in accordance with 
our endeavour following the direction of knowledge. Inference 
is also to be called right knowledge, as it also serves our practical 
need by representing the presence of objects in certain connec¬ 
tions and helping us to realize them. In perception this presen¬ 
tation is direct, while in inference this is brought about indirectly 
through the linga (reason). Knowledge is sought by men for the 
realization of their ends, and the subject of knowledge is dis¬ 
cussed in philosophical works only because knowledge is sought 
by men. Any knowledge, therefore, which w r ill not lead us to 
the realization of the object represented by it could not be called 
right knowledge. All illusory perceptions, therefore, such as the 
perception of a white conch-shell as yellow or dream perceptions, 
are not right knowledge, since they do not lead to the realization 
of such objects ad are presented by them. It is true no doubt 
that since all objects are momentary, the object which was per¬ 
ceived at the moment of perception was not the same as that 
which was realized at a later moment. But the series of existents 
which started with the first perception of a blue object finds itself 
realized by the realization of other existents of the same series 
{nilddau yn rtw santdnoJi pari&ckinno nilajndntna sa eva Una 
prdpitah tena nilajTidnant pra»iti/ta»t)\ 

When it is said that right knowledge is an invariable ante¬ 
cedent of the realization of any desirable thing or the retarding 
of any undesirable thing, it must be noted that it is not meant 

1 Brirf d* opniMi* o ( (wo other eettimajutoft „f JifytmUmit 

Vudtadrve ami SinlabhorSra centujr), *rr WJ iit 
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that right knowledge is directly the cause of it; for, with the rise 
of any right percepE:ion + there is a memory of past experiences* 
desire is aroused, through desire an endeavour in accordance with 
it is launched, and as a result of that there is realization of the 
object of desire. Thus, looked at from this point of view, right 
knowledge is not directly the cause of the realization of the object. 
Right know ledge of course directly indicates the presentation, the 
object of desire, but so far as the object is a mete presentation it 
is not a subject of enquiry. 11 becomes a subject of enquiry only in 
connection with our achieving the object presented by perception. 
Perception (j pmty&hsa) has been defined by Dharmaktrtti as 
a presentation, which is generated by the objects alone, unasso¬ 
ciated by any names or relations (he/fiira I) and which is not 
erroneous ( kaipamipodhoniabhrantairt )*. This definition does not 
indeed represent the actual nature (jt umlfla) of perception^bul only 
shows the condition which must be fulfilled in order that anything 
may be valid perception. What is meant by saying that a per¬ 
ception is not erroneous is simply this, that it will be such that 
if one engages himself in an endeavour in accordance with it, 
he will not he baffled in the object which was presented to him 
by his perception {ta$m£dgr&kytarik* vasiur&feyadawpatyastam 
Uhiabhrantamiha vidiUTvyam 1 ). It is said that a right perception 
could not be associated with names or ti&hifdfitjJ. This 

qualification is added only with a view 11 of leaving out all that is not 
directly generated by the object, A name is given to a tiling 
only when it is associated in the mind, through memory, as being 
the saute as perceived before. This cannot j therefore, be regarded 
as being produced by the object of perception* 1 he senses present 
the objects by coming in contact with them, and the object also 
must of necessity allow themselves to be presented as they are 
when they are in contact with the proper senses, But the work 
of recognition or giving names is not what is directly produced 
by tlic objects themselves, for this involves the unification of 
previous experiences and this is certainly not what is presented 

1 The definition fini gif*nin rite r|uot raikfcli! in Sanaktip or 

(500 A, wv According lo DhuiiLikirtti It js ihe 

4runsii»te knoirtedge J&A**) consoling only oi the copy of the ^hjecl 
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to the sense ( pfir^jadrstdpLtradrsUjhtdrthitm^ilkunadz ijnamnn - 
asajitiihitavi^ayam pHroadrffasymavn(hitatvdt ). In nil illusory 
perceptions it is the sense which is affected either by extraneous 
or by inherent physiological causes. If the senses are not per¬ 
verted they arc bound to present the object correctly. Perception 
thus means the correct presentation through the senses of an 
object m its own uniqueness as containing only those features 
which are its and its alone (stmiaksatusm). The validity of know¬ 
ledge consists in the sameness that it has with the objects presented 
by it (arihemi saha yatwrupyam sTidriyamasya jXatmsyi t taipra* 
fnanamiha\ But the objection here is that if our percept is only 
similar to the external object then this similarity is a thing which 
is different from the presentation, and thus perception becomes 
invalid But the similarity Ls not different from the percept which 
appears as being similar to the object it is by virtue of their 
sameness that we refer tq the object by the percept {taditisarupyam 
tasya vaiat) and our perception of the object becomes possible. 
It is because we have an awareness of blueness that we speak of 
having perceived a blue object. The relating however, between 
the notion of similarity of the perception with the blue ohject and 
ihe indefinite awareness of blue m perception is not one of 
causation but of a determinant and a determinate (vyavtisfhdpya- 
xyavastk&pokobkavma ). Thus it is the same cognition which in 
one form stands as signifying the similarity with the object of 
perception and is in another indefinite form the awareness as the 
percept {fata ahasya va$tM*ah kifcidrtipam pramdnam kificitpra - 
mdnnphalam na virudhyote)* It is on account of this similarity 
with the object that a cognition can be a determinant of the 
definite awareness ( vyatras/MfiemahtfurAi sdr8pyam% so that by 
the determinate we know the determinant and thus by the 
similarity of the sense-datum with the object {pmtmbw) we corne 
to think that qur awareness has this particular form as "blue" 
{pmmiinopkvla). If this sameness between the knowledge and Its 
object was not felt we could not have spoken of the object from 
the awareness {sStftpyanm nuhhu Urn t^vmthtipfmaketuhY The 
object generates an awareness similar to itself, and it is this 
correspondence that can lead us to the realization of the object 
so presented by right knowledge 1 . 

1 S« *l>0 pfp. 34* 4*9 r 11 ^ MfortBvate ihtti, erapting the jVjd jaMmfa, 
^ JTJk‘-lW Hifttf b-lrf, rfufiii\tippiSfit (St Fetmljing* no otlicf worlu d^altng 
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Sautramika theory of Inference®, 

According to the Sautrslntika doctrine of Buddhism as de¬ 
scribed by DharmakirtU and Dharmmottara which is probably the 
only account of systematic Buddhist logic that h now available to 
us in Sanskrit, inference (tf/wwi#™) is divided into two classes, 
called svarthamim^na (inferential knowledge attained by a person 
arguing tn his own mind or judgments), and pumrthaniimSria in¬ 
ference through the help of articulated propositions for convincing 
others in a debate). The validity of inference depended, like the 
validity of percept ion * on copying the actually existing facts of 
the externa! world- Inference copied external realities as much 
as perception did; just as the validity of the immediate perception 
of blue depends upon its similarity to the external blue thing 
perceived, so the validity of the inference of a blue thing also, 
so far as it is knowledge, depends upon its resemblance to the 
external fact thus inferred {sdrUpyavafOddfu lannftapraRUrupom 
sidhyati). 

The reason by which an inference is made should be such 
that it may be present only in those cases where the thing to 
be inferred exists, and absent In every' case where it does not 
exist- It is only when the reason is tested by both these joint 
conditions that an unfailing connection ( firatibartdkd) between 
the reason and the thing to be inferred can be established. It is 
not enough that the reason should be present in all cases where 
the thing to be inferred exists and absent where it docs not 
exist, but it is necessary that it should be present only in the 
above case. This Saw {niytma) h essential for establishing 
the unfailing condition necessary for inference 1 . This unfailing 
natural connection {rvabiidvapratibandhn) is found in two typos 

one of the rsrlicit urarlts in which we hear of ibc doctrine (if (practice5 

fulfilment of out desire as a cfHerein, of right knowledge)- 1-aWr mu it was fqjartldi 
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of cases. The first is that where the nature of the reason is con¬ 
tained in tiie thing to be inferred as a part of its nature, i.e, where 
the reason stands for a species of which the thing to be inferred 
is a genus; thus a stupid person living in a place full of tall pines 
may come to think that pines are called trees because they are 
tall and it may be useful to point out to him that even a small 
pine plant is a tree because it is pine; the quality of pineness 
forms a part of the essence of treeness, for the former being 
a species is contained in the latter as a genus; the nature or the 
species being identical with the nature of the genus, one could 
infer the latter from the former but not vice verier, this is called 
the unfailing natural connection of identity of nature {tadatmyei). 
T he second is that where the cause is inferred from the effect 
which stands as the reason of the former. Thus from the smoke 
the fire which has produced it may be inferred. The ground of 
these inferences is that reason is naturally indissolubly connected 
with the thing to be inferred, and unless this is the case, no 
inference is warrantable. 

Tliis natural indissoluble connection ( siwkhavnpriitibandha ), 
be it of the nature of identity of essence of the species in the 
genus or inseparable connection of the effect with the cause, is 
the ground of all inference 1 . The svabhavapratihandha deter¬ 
mines the inseparability of connection {itiinOb/tovaniyeJtna) and 
the inference is made not through a scries of premisses but 
directly by the linga (reason) which has the inseparable con¬ 
nection K 

The second type of inference known as parfirthanumana 
agrees with svarthanumarta in all essential characteristics; the 
main difference between the two is this, that In the case of 
paratihSnumana, the inferential process has to be put verbally in 
premisses. 

Pandit Ratnakarasanti, probably of the ninth or the tenth cen¬ 
tury ah., wrote a paper named A ntarvyapHsamarthaua in which 

1 m kiyi ytir* woWjb,*, m 

meri na ryMieura/iJi mSiti layenoynibicUmmyam^, /fya fmjiMb ifOi, n S q. 
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he tried to show that the concomitance is not between those 
cases which possess the I Inga or reason with the cases which 
possess the sidhya (probandurn) bet between that which has the 
characteristics of the lihga with that which has the characteristics 
of the sSdhya (probatid 11m); or in Other words the concomitance 
is not between the places containing the smoke such as kitchen, 
etc, and the places containing fire but between that which has the 
characteristic of the ling a, viz. the smoke, and that which has the 
characteristic of the sadhya, via the fire. This view of the nature 
of concomitance is known as inner concomitance {antanyapti), 
whereas the former, viz. the concomitance between the thing 
possessing lihga and that possessing sidhya, is known as outer 
concomitance {bakirifyapti) and generally accepted by the NySya 
school of thought This antarvyapti doctrine of concomitance is 
indeed a later Buddhist doctrine. 

It may not be out of place here to remark that evidences of 
some form of Buddhist logic probably go back at least as early 
as the Katkavattfm (200 B.C). Thus Aung on the evidence of 
the Y&tiiiitii points out that Buddhist logic at the time of Aioka 
"was conversant with the distribution of terms" and the process 
of conversion. He further points out that the logical premisses 
such as the udaharana ( Yo ye agginta so so dkBmavd —whatever is 
fiery is smoky), the upanayana {ayam pabhato dh&mavi —this 
hill is smoky) and the niggama {tasmodayam agginw— therefore 
that is fiery) were also known. (Aung farther sums up the 
method of the arguments which are found in the KatkdvaUbt as 
follows: 


M Adherent 
Opponent* 
Adherent 
Opponent 
Adherent 


Is A BI {thdpana). 

Yes. 

Is C Bt {foipana) t 
No, 

But if A be B then (you should have said) C is B . 
That B can be affirmed of A but D of C is false. 
Hence your first answer b refuted") 


The antecedent of the hypothetical major premiss b termed 
tMpani, because the opponent's position, b Is conditionally 
established for the purpose of refutation. 

The consequent of the hypothetical major premiss is termed 
papana because it b got from the antecedent And the con* 
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elusion is termed ropana because the regulation is placed on the 
opponent. Next: 

H UD he derived of C, 

Then 3 should have been derived of A. 

But you affirmed 3 of A. 

(therefore) That 3 can be affirmed of A but not of D or C is 
wrong." 

This is the patiluma, inverse or indirect method, as contrasted 
with the former or direct method, anuloma. In both methods the 
consequent is derived. But if we reverse the hypothetical major 
in the latter method we get 

If A CisB. 

But A is B, 

Therefore C is D. 

By this indirect method the opponent’s second answer is re¬ 
established 


The Doctrine of Momentariness. 

Ratnakirtti <gjo a.p.) sought to prove the momentariness of 
all existence {satita), first, by the concomitance discovered by the 
method of agreement in presence [tmvayai’yapti), and then by the 
method of difference by proving that the production of effects 
could not be justified on the assumption of things being per¬ 
manent and hence accepting the doctrine of momentariness 
as the only alternative. Existence is defined as the capacity of 
producing anything (arthakriyaAdritva). The form of the first 
type of argument by anvayavyapti may be given thus: “What¬ 
ever exists is momentary, by virtue of its existence, as for example 
the jug: all things about the mornentariness of which we are dis¬ 
cussing are existent 1 * and are therefore momentary," It cannot 
be said that the jug which has been chosen as an example of an 
existent is not momentary; for the jug is producing certain 
effects at the present moment; and it cannot be held that these 
are all identical in the past and the future or that it is producing 
no effect at all in the past and future, for the first is impossible, 
for those which are done now could not be done again in the 
future; the second is impossible, for if it has any capacity to 

1 See introduction to t he Imnstmiim of Karitwtttku \p imU „/ Cvntrmvrtti h* 
Mm Kby* Drnridi. 
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produce effects it must not cease doing so, as in that case one 
might as well expect that there should not be any effect even at 
the present moment Whatever has the capacity of producing 
anything at any time must of necessity do it So if it does pro¬ 
duce at one moment and does not produce at another, this 
contradiction will prove the supposition that the things were 
different at the different moments. If it is held that the nature 
of production varies at different moments, then also the thing at 
those two moments must be different, for a thing could not have 
in it two contradictory capacities. 

Since tiie jug does not produce at the present moment the 
work of the past and the future moments, it cannot evidently do 
so. and hence is not identical with the jug in the past and in the 
future, for the fact that the jug has the capacity and has not the 
capacity as well, proves that it is not the same jug at the two 
moments {Sn&tdSaktusvabHdvatayd pratiksagem bktdah). The 
capacity of producing effects ( arthakriyaiakti ), which is but the 
other name of existence, is universally concomitant with momen* 


tarincss ifisutiikatvapyapta). 

The Nyaya school of philosophy objects to this view and says 
that the capacity of anything cannot be known until the effect 
produced is known, and if capacity to produce effects be regarded 
as existence or being, then the being or existence of the effect 
cannot be known, until that has produced another effect and 
that another ad infinitum. Since there can be no being that has 
not capacity of producing effects, and as this capacity can 
demonstrate itself only in an infinite chain, it will be impossible 
to know any being or to affirm the capacity of producing effects 
as die definition of existence. Moreover if all things were 
momentary there would be no permanent percciver to observe 
the change, and there being nothing fixed there could hardly be 
any means even of taking to any kind of inference. To this 
ftatnakirtti replies that capacity {samarthya) cannot be dented, 
for it is demonstrated even in making the denial. The observation 
of any concomitance in agreement in presence, or agreement in 
absence, does not require any permanent observer, for under 
certain conditions of agreement there is the knowledge of the 
concomitance of agreement in presence, and in other conditions 
there is the knowledge of the concomitance in absence. This 
knowledge of concomitance at the succeeding moment holds within 
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itself the experience of the conditions of the preceding moment, 
and this alone is what we find and not any permanent observer. 

The Buddhist definition of being or existence (sattva) is 
indeed capacity, and wc arrived at this when it was observed that 
in all proved cases capacity was all that could be defined of 
being-—seed was but the capacity of producing shoots, and 
even if this capacity should require further capacity to produce 
effects, the fact which has been perceived still remains, viz, that 
the existence of seeds is nothing but the capacity of producing 
the shoots and thus there is no vicious infinite'. Though things are 
momentary, yet we could have concomitance between things only 
so long as their apparent forms are not different {aiadrufa- 
par&VTttayofCtia sddhyasMhimayoh pratyakstna vydptigra/t.iydt). 
The vySpti or concomitance of any two tilings (e.g_ the fire and 
the smote) is based on extreme similarity and not on identity. 

An other objection raised against the doctrine of momcritariness 
is this, that a cause (eg. seed) must wait for a number of other 
collocations of earth, water, etc., before it can produce the effect 
(eg* the shoots) and hence the doctrine must fail. To this Ratna- 
kirtti replies that the seed does not exist before and produce the 
effect when joined by other collocations, but such is the special 
effectiveness of a particular seed-moment, that it produces both 
the collocations or conditions as well as the effect, the shoot 
How a special seed-moment became endowed with such special 
effectiveness is to be sought in other causal moments which 
preceded it and on which it was dependent Ratnakirtti wishes to 
draw attention to the fact that as one perceptual moment reveals 
a number of objects, so one causal moment may produce a number 
of effects. Thus he says that the inference that whatever has 
being is momentary is valid and free from any fallacy. 

It is not important to enlarge upon the second part of 
Ratnakirttis arguments in which he tries to show that the pro¬ 
duction of effects could not be explained if we did not suppose 

‘ The distinction between vinom and hinnies* infinites was known to the IndLiuu 
it Icm t*i\y as the sixth Or the seventh Century JuVulU a 

diJEercntuitt* ihc two dearly p, j*)* 

The urlinile regress that fcu to l* B ooe through M lo al , ht rnot 

mutter waiting to be solved destroys the root an,! it hence vicious, whereas jf the 
root it saved there is no berw id a regteu though one may not he willing to have it. 
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all things to be momentary, for this is more an attempt to refute 
the doctrines of Nyiya than an elaboration of the Buddhist 
principles. 

The doctrine of momentariness ought to be a direct corollary 
of the Buddhist metaphysics. But it is curious that though all 
dharmas were regarded as changing, the fact that they were all 
strictly momentary (kfamta—iz- existing only for one moment) 
was rot emphasized in early P^li literature. Aivaghosa m his 
SrsddJustp&daiastra speaks of all skandhas as ksanika (Suzuki s 
translation, p. 105)- Buddhagbosa also speaks of the meditation 
of the khan divas as khanika in his Vhuddhimagga. But from the 
seventh century A.n. till the tenth century this doctrine together 
with the doctrine of arthakriyakltritva received great attention at 
the hands of the Saulr&ntikas and the Vaibhasikas. All the 
Nyiya and Vedanta literature of this period is full of refutations 
and criticisms of these doctrines. The only Buddhist account 
available of the doctrine of momentariness is from the pen of 
Ratnakirtti. Some of the general features of his argument in 
favour of the view have been given above. Elaborate accounts of it 
may be found in any of the important NySya works of this period 
such as Xyayamaiijitri, TdtparyyatjM of VScaspati Misra etc. 
Buddhism did not at any time believe anything to be per- 
manent. With the development of this doctrine they gave great 
emphasis to this point. Things came to view at one moment and 
the next moment they were destroyed. Whatever is existent is 
momentary. It is said that our notion of permanence is derived 
from the notion of permanence of ourselves, but Buddhism denied 
the existence of any such permanent selves. What appears as 
self is but the bundle of ideas, emotions, and active tendencies 
manifesting at any particular moment. The next moment these 
dissolve, and new bundles determined by the preceding ones 
appear and so on. The present thought is thus the only thinker. 
Apart from the emotions, ideas, and active tendencies, we cannot 
discover any separate self or soul. It is the combined product of 
these ideas, emotions, etc,, that yield the illusory appearance of 
self at any moment The consciousness of sd l is the resultant pro¬ 
duct as it were of the combination of ideas, emotions, etc. at anj 
particular moment As these ideas, emotions, etc., change every 
moment there is no such thing as a permanent self. 

The fact that I remember that 1 have been existing for 
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a long time past does not prove that a permanent self has been 
existing Tor such a long period. When I say this is that book, I 
perceive the book with my eye at the present moment, but that 
this book is the same as "that book ' (i.c. the book arising in 
mernoty), cannot be perceived by the senses. It is evident 
that the "that book' of memory refers to a book seen in the 
past, whereas “this book" refers to the book which is before 
my eyes. 1 he feeling of identity which is adduced to prove per* 
manence is thus due to a con fusion between an ohject of memory 
referring to a past and different object with the object as perceived 
at the present moment by the senses 1 , This is true not only of 
all recognition of identity and permanence of external objects but 
also of the perception of the identity of self, for the perception of 
self-identity results from the confusion of certain ideas or emotions 
arising in memory with similar ideas of the present moment. But 
since memory points to an object of past perception, and the per¬ 
ception to another object of the present moment, identity cannot 
lit proved by a confusion of the two. Every moment all objects 
of the world arc suffering dissolution and destruction, but yet 
things appear to persist, and destruction cannot often be noticed 
Our hair and nails grow and are cut, but yet we think that we 
have the same hair and nail that we had before, in place of old 
hairs new ones similar to them have sprung forth, and they leave 
the impression as if the old ones were persisting. So it is that 
though things are destroyed every moment, others similar to 
these often rise into being and are destroyed the next moment 
and so on, and these similar things succeeding in a series produce 
the impression that it is one and the same thing which has been 
persisting through all the passing moments* Just as the flame 
ot a candle is changing every moment and yet it seems to us as 
tl we have been perceiving the same flame all the while so 
ah our bodies, our ideas, emotions, etc., all external objects 
around us are being destroyed every moment, and new ones are 
being generated at every- succeeding moment, but so long as the 
objects of the succeeding moments are similar to those of the 
preceding moments, it appears to us that things have remained 
the same and no destruction has taken place 
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The Doctrine of MomentarLness and the Doctrine 
or Causal Efficiency {Arthakriyaklritva), 

It appears that a thing ora phenomenon may be defined from 
the Buddhist point of view as being the combination of diverse 
characteristics*. What we tail a thing is but a conglomeration of 
diverse characteristics which are found to a fleet, determine or 
influence other conglomerations appearing as sentient or us 
inanimate bodies. So long as the characteristics forming the 
elements of any conglomeration remain perfectly the same, the 
conglomeration may be said to be the same. As soon as any o 
these characteristics is supplanted by any other new characteristic, 
the conglomeration is to be called a new one*. Existence or 
being of things means the work that any conglomeration does or 
the influence that it exerts on other conglomerations. This in 
Sanskrit is called arthaftriytikariWd which literally translated 
means—>the power of performing actions and purposes of some 
kind’. The criterion of existence or being is the performance of 
certain specific actions, or rather existence means that a certain 
effect has been produced in some way lcausal efficiency). That 
which has produced such an effect is then called existent or sat. 
Any change in the effect thus produced means a corresponding 
change of existence. Now, that selfsame definite specific effect 
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which ig produced now was never produced before, and cannot 
be repeated in the future, for that identical effect which is once 
produced cannot be produced again. So the effects produced in 
us by objects at different moments of time may be similar but 
cannot be identical. Each moment is associated with a new effect 
and each new effect thus produced means in each case the coming 
into being of a correspondingly new existence of things. If things 
were permanent there would be no reason why they should be 
performing different effects at different points of time. Any 
difference in the effect produced, whether due to the thing itself 
or its combination with other accessories, justifies us in asserting 
that the thing has changed and a new one has come in its place. 
The existence of a jug for example is known by the power it 
has of forcing itself upon our minds; if it had nu such power 
then we could not have said that It existed. We can have no 
notion of the meaning of existence other than the impression 
produced on us; this impression is nothing else but the power 
exerted by things on us, for there is no reason why one should 
hold that beyond such powers as are associated with the pro¬ 
duction of impressions or effects there should be some other 
permanent entity to which the power adhered, and which existed 
even when the power was not exerted. We perceive the power 
of producing effects and define each unit of such power as 
amounting to a unit of existence. And as there would be 
different units of power at different moments, there should also 
be as many new existences, i.c. existents must be regarded as 
momentary, existing at each moment that exerts a new power. 
This definition of existence naturally brings in the doctrine of 
momentariness shewn by Ratnakirtti. 

Some Ontological Problems on which the 
Different Indian Systems Diverged. 

We cannot dose our examination of Buddhist philosophy 
without briefly referring to its views on some ontological problems 
which were favourite subjects of discussion in almost all philo¬ 
sophical circles of India. These are in brief: (1} the relation of 
cause and effect, ( 2 ) the relation of the whole {oooyavi) and the 
part (mrayavt r), (3) the relation of generality (sJbvdrtya) to the 
specific individuals, (4} the relation of attributes or qualities and 
the substance and the problem of the relation of inherence, (5) the 
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relation of power {lakti) to the power-possessor {Sahtiman) Thus 
on the relation of cause and effect, Sankara held that cause alone 
was permanent, real, and a!) effects as such were hut impermanent 
illusions due to ignorance, Sftmkhya held that there was no 
difference between cause and effect, except that the former was 
only the earlier stage which when transformed through certain 
changes became the effect. The history or any causal activity is 
the history of the transformation of the cause into the effects. 
Buddhism holds everything to be momentary, so neither cause nor 
effect can abide. One is called the effect because its momentary 
existence has been determined by the destruction of its momen 
tary antecedent called the cause. There is no permanent reality 
which undergoes Hie charge, but one change is determined by 
another and this determination is nothing more than "that 
happening, this happened." On the relation of parts to whole, 
Buddhism does not believe in the existence of wholes. According 
to it, it is the parts which illusorily appear as the whole, the 
individual atoms rise into being and die the next moment and 
thus there is no such thing as “ whole'." The lluddh-sts hold again 
that there are no universal^, for it is the individuals alone which 
come and go. There are my five fingers as individuals but there 
is no such thing as fingemess (aAgutitva) as the abstract universal 
of the fingers. On the relation of attributes and substance we 
know that the Sautrantika Buddhists did not believe in the exist¬ 
ence of any substance apart from its attributes; what we call a 
substance Is hut a unit capable of producing a unit o sensation. 
In the external world there are as many individual simple units 
(atoms) as there are points of sensations. Corresponding to each 
unit of sensation there is a separate simple unit m the objective 
world. Our perception of a thing is thus the perception of the 
assemblage of these sensations. In the objective world also there 
are no substances but atoms or reals, each representing a unit ol 
sensation, force or attribute, rising into being and dving the next 
moment. Buddhism thus denies the existence of any such rela¬ 
tion as that of inherence (samavdya) in which relation the attn 
butes are said to exist in the substance, for since there are no 
separate substances there is no necessity for admitting the relation 
of inherence. Following the same logic Buddhism also does not 

1 See Six Btiil&ril Ny&t* traett, ffiifotfora Calcutta, 
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believe in the existence of a power-possessor separate from the 
power. 

Brief survey of the evolution of Buddhist Thought. 

In the earliest period of Buddhism more attention was paid 
to the four noble truths than to systematic metaphysics. What 
was sorrow, what was the cause of sorrow, what was the cessation 
of sorrow and what could lead to it ? The doctrine of pattemsx- 
muppada was offered only to explain how sorrow came in and 
not with a view to the solving of a metaphysical problem. The 
discussion of ultimate metaphysical problems, such as whether 
the world was eternal or non-eternal, or whether a Tathagata 
existed after death or not, were considered as heresies in early 
Buddhism, Great emphasis was laid on alia, samadhi and pa fin 5 
and the doctrine that there was no soul The Abhidhammas 
hardly give us any new philosophy which was not contained in 
the Suttas, They only elaborated the materials of the suttas with 
enumerations and definitions With the evolution of MahSyana 
scriptures from some time about 200 B.C. the doctrine of the non- 
essential ness and voidness of all dkamtnas began to he preached. 
This doctrine, which was taken up and elaborated by NagSrjuna, 
Aryyadcva, Kumarajiva and Candrnkirtti, is more or less a co- 
rollary from the older doctrine of Buddhism. If one could not 
say whether the world was eternal or non-etemal, or whether a 
Tathigata existed or did not exist after death, and if there was 
no permanent sou) and alt the d ham mas were changing, the only 
legitimate way of thinking about all things appeared to be to 
think of them as mere void and non-essential appearances. These 
appearances appear as being mutually related but apart from 
their appearance they have no other essence, no being or reality. 
The Tathata doctrine which was preached by Akvaghosa oscillated 
between the position of this absolute non-essential ness of ail 
d ham mas and the Brahmlntc idea that something existed as the 
background or all these non-essential d ham mas. This he called 
tathata, but he could not consistently say that any such per¬ 
manent entity could exist The VijftSnavada doctrine which also 
took its rise at this time appears to me to be a mixture or the 
Ssnyavada doctrine and theTathatS doctrine; but when carefully 
examined it seems to be nothing but Sflnyavada, with an attempt 
at explaining alt the observed phenomena. If everything was 
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CHAPTER VI 


THE JAIN A PHILOSOPHY 
This Origin of Jainism. 

Notwithstanding the radical differences in their philosophical 
notions jainism and Buddhism, which were originally both order* 
of monks outside the pale of Brahmanism, present some re¬ 
semblance in outward appearance, and some European scholars 
who became acquainted with Jainism through inadequate samples 
ofjaina literature easily persuaded them selves that it was an off¬ 
shoot of Buddhism, and even Indians unacquainted with Jama 
literature are often found to commit the same mistake. But it 
has now been proved beyond doubt that this idea is wrong 
and jainism is at least as old as Buddhism. The oldest Buddhist 
works frequently mention the Jains as a rival sect, under their 
old name Nigantha and their leader Nataputta Varddhamana 
Mahivtnk, the last prophet of the Jains, The canonical books of 
the Jains mention as contemporaries of Mahavira the same kings 
as reigned during Buddies career. 

Thus MaMvira was a contemporary of Buddha, but unlike 
Buddha he was neither the author of the religion nor the founder 
of the sect, but a monk who having espoused the jaina creed 
afterwards became the seer and the last prophet (Tirthahkara) of 
Jainism 1 . Hi* predecessor Parsva, the last Tlrtharikara but one. 
is said to have died 550 years before Mahrivim, while P£r£va's 
predecessor Aristancml is said to have died 84,000 years before 
M a ha vini's Nirvan a* The story in Uttaradhyay t/nasutra that a 
disciple of Plr^va met a disciple of Mahfivfra and brought about 
the union of the old Jainism and that propounded by Mahavira 
seems to suggest that this Pir&va was probably a historical petsan. 

According to the belief of the orthodox Jains* the jaina religion 
is eternal, and it has been revealed again and again in every one 
of the endless succeeding periods of the world by innumerable 
Tirtharikaras, In the present period the first Tirthafikara was 
Rsabha and the last, the 24th, was Yard liftman a Mahavira, All 

1 joculii 1 * article Jaiitixnm A". JT. 
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Tirtharikaras have reached moksa at their death, and they 
neither care for nor have any influence on worldly affairs, but yet 
they are regarded as “ Gods* by the Jains and art worshipped 3 

Two Sects of Jainism*, 

There arc two main sects of Jams, SvetSmbaras (wearers of 
white cloths) and Digam baras (the naked). They are generally 
agreed on all the fundamental principles of Jainism. The tenets 
peculiar to the Digam haras are firstly that perfect saints such as 
the Tirthahkams live without food, -secondly that the embryo of 
Mahavtra wa« not removed from the womb of Devananda to that 
of Tribal! as the Svetilrn haras contcnd T thirdly that a monk 
who owns any property and wears clothes cannot reach Moksa, 
fourthly that no woman can reach Moksa ? - The Digambaras 
deny the canonical works of the Sveta mbaras and assert that 
these had been lost immediately after MaMvfra, The origin of 
the Digambaras is attributed to Sivabhud (A.r>. 83) by the 
SvetSmharas as due to a schism in the old ^vetambara church, 
of which there had already been previous to that seven other 
schisms. The Digambaras Jn their turn deny this, and say that 
they themselves alone have preserved the original practices, and 
that under Bhadrahahu, the eighth sage after Mahavlra, the last 
Tirthankara, there rose the sect of Ardhaphalakas with laxer 
principles, from which developed the present sect of fsvetlmharas 
(a d. So). The Digambaras having separated in early times 
from the Svctsmharas developed peculiar religious ceremonies of 
their own, and have a different ecclesiastical and literary history, 
though there ia practically no difference about the main creed. 
It may not be out of place here to mention that the Sanskrit 
works of the Dtgamb.iras go back to a greater antiquity than 
those of the Svetambaras, if ive except the canonical books of 
the latter, it may be noted in this connection that there developed 
in later times about 84 different schoolsof Jainism differing from 
one another only in minute details of conduct These were called 
gnafias, and the most important of these is the Kharatara Gactha, 
which had split into many minor gacchas. Both sects of Jains have 

1 See ** ftfcwtbsrvjiw* fswiograpfyi l. A* p h 4 ^ pi of J. Botgets, and 

Diihkr'k ^Spedmeiu of Jlsm tea 3 pt a res bm HathnTi," [n KpjpvfAk* Itidtcx, 11, 
Pp. 311 ete. Sc* jlIhj JtiUttUV article fin Jointim. J? m £ r 

* See Jacobi's article on Jainism, £. M w 
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preserved a list of the succession of their teachers from Mahavira 
{stk&wavaliifiaffitQati, gurvdvaii) and also many legends about 
them such as those in. the Kalpastitra, the Parififfa-pan an of 
Hcmacandra, etc. 

The Canonical and other Literature of the Jain3. 

According to the Jains there were originally two kinds of 
sacred books, the fourteen Ffirv&s and the eleven Aftgas. The 
Purvas continued to be transmitter! for some time but were 
gradually lost. The works known as the eleven Ahgas are now 
the oldest parts of the existing Jain canon. The names of these 
are A cam, Sufm/rrhi, Sthdtta, Sama&&ja Bkqgmat f, jnaiadhar- 
mukatkds^ Upd&&kodatd$ % Anlakrtadaids A HUttaraupapdttkaditids^ 
Prainnvyakarana^ Vipdka. I n add i tion to these there a re the twelve 
Ufiang*is 1 , the ten PmJtfrpas*, six CAedasMtrm*, Nandi and Anu- 
yogadvdra and Tour Afu/asulras ( Uttarddhyayan^ Avaiyaka % 
Da$tivaikdlika y and FmdamryutH). The Digambaras however 
assert that these original works have all been lost* and that the 
present works which pass by the old names are spurious. The 
original language of the*e according to the Jains was Ardhama- 
gadhJ. but these suffered attempts at modernization and it is be-st 
to call the language of the sacred texts Jalna Prakrit and that 
of the later works Jaina Maharastn. A targe literature of glosses 
and commentaries has grown up round the sacred texts. And 
besides these, the Jains possess separate works, which contain 
systematic expositions of their faith in Prakrit and Sanskrit 
Many commentaries have also been written upon these indepen¬ 
dent treatises. One of the oldest of these treatises is Umlsvffri's 
TtfWttrtAQdkigamxs&tra (1 -$$ AJX )* Some of the most im portan t 
later Jain a works on which this chapter is based are Vsfcsdva- 
tyaJta^Adjya, Jain a Tarkaudrtti£a, with the commentary of 
Santyataryya* Dnanpasamgraka of N ein i cand ra (1150 AJX)> 
Syadvddam&ftjdrI of Mallisena (1292 A.D.), NydydtiUdra of 
Siddhasena Divakara (533 A.D ParlksmHukhasutraiaghuvrtti of 
Anantaviryya (1039 A-D.) s Prameyakamatamdrtanda of Prabhi- 

1 JvfvfrUikci, R£jaf*aj»fmml'M&Qfpapruplapti 3 
CWnJ/rd/Wfl^i, SMrjaflnpfiapti r A r i rjry.l imli K J t lAi'iJiWJii'J p Pmipik&i 

1 C<tfw£hrB*n t Samsfjni, Afv, Sktti&parijAS* Ta^shthxt .litJit, 
C&Mfidzrija, ZtafMhufr&Jj Garni tj&, ^fraj/rfrur. 

* Mfttia* JtraA&tiHfte* F^HulAri^ t 
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eandra (825 A.I>.), YogaSastra of Hemacandra(r088-1 i72A.t),) r and 
Pramduanayatattvdlokdlmttkdra of Dcva SGri <1086-1169 A,D >. 
I am indebted for these dates to VidyabhQsana's Indian Logit. 

It may here be mentioned that the Jains also possess a secular 
literature of their own in poetry and prose, both Sanskrit and 
Prakrit There are also many moral tales (e.g. So.mardicta-ktthd t 
Upamitnbhavaprapflfica-katha in Prakrit, and the Yaiatfilaka of 
So made va and Dhanapa la's Ttiaka t na hjarl } ; Jaina Sanskrit poems 
both in the PurSna and Kavya style and hymns in Prakrit and 
Sanskrit are also very numerous. There are also many Jaina 
dramas. The Jaina authors have also contributed many works, 
original treatises as well as commentaries, to the scientific litera¬ 
ture of India in its various branches: grammar,biography,metrics, 
poetics, philosophy, etc, The contributions of the Jains to logic 
deserve special notice 1 . 

Some General Characteristics of the Jains. 

The Jains exist only in India and their number is a little less 
than a million and a half. The Digam bares arc found chiefly in 
Southern India but also in the North, in the North-western pro¬ 
vinces, Eastern Rijputana aixtthe Punjab. The head-quarters of 
the SvetSm bares are in Gujarat and Western Rrtjputana, but they 
are to be found also all over Northern and Centra] India. 

The outfit of a monk, as Jacobi describes it, is restricted to 
bare necessaries, and these he must beg—clothes, a blanket, an alms- 
bow ha stick, a broom to sweep tiic ground, a piece of cloth to cover 
his mouth when speaking lest insects should enter it*. The outfit of 
nuns ts the same except that they have additional clothes. The 
Dtgambaras have a similar outfit, but keep no clothes, use brooms 
of peacock's feathers or hairs of the tail of a cow* (cdmara)K The 
monks shave the head or remove the hair by plucking it out. The 
latter method of getting rid of the hair is to be preferred, and is 
regarded sometimes as an essential rite. The duties of monks 
are very hard. They should sleep only three hours and spend 
the rest of the time in repenting of and expiating sins, meditating, 
studying, begging alms fin the afternoon): and careful inspection of 
their clothes and other things for the removal of insects The lay¬ 
men should try to approach the ideal of conduct of the monks 

1 Jacobi 1 ® witch? oa juiiftaffl, K. £. 

1 S« chapter IV, 


1 See Jacobi., tit* fit* 
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by taking upon themselves particular vows, and the monks are 
required to deliver sermons and explain the sacred texts in 
the upa^rayas (separate buildings for monks like the Buddhist 
vihAras), The principle of extreme carefulness not to destroy any 
Jiving being has been in monastic life carried out to its very 
last consequences, and has shaped the conduct of the laity in a 
great measure. No layman will intentionally kill any living being* 
not even an insect however troublesome. He will remove it care¬ 
fully without hurting it The principle of not hurting any living 
being thus bars them from many professions such as agriculture* 
etc., and has thrust them into commerced 

Life of MahavTra. 

Mahav'ira, the last prophet of the Jains, was a Ksattriya of 
the Jfiata clan and a native of Vai£&h (modem Besarh, 27 miles 
north or Patna). He was the second son of Siddhartha and Trials. 
The Svetambaras maintain that the embryo of the Tirtfoankara 
which first entered the womb of the Brahmin lady Devanandft 
was then transferred to the womb of "1 ri&alft. I bis story the 
Digamharas do not believe as we have already seen. His parents 
were the worshippers erf Pariva and gave him the name Varddfoa- 
mana (Vira or Mahavlra). He married Ya^oda and had a daughter 
by her. In his thirtieth year his parents died and with the per¬ 
mission of his brother Nandivardhana he became a monk. After 
twelve years of jwlf-morti Beat ion and meditation he attained 
omniscience ( kevaLi , of bodhi of the Buddhists). He lived to 
preach for forty-two years more, and attained moksa (emanci¬ 
pation) some years before Buddha in about 4S0 RCA 

The Fundamental Ideas of Jaina Ontology, 

A thing (such as clay) is seen to assume various shapes and 
to undergo diverse changes (such as the form of a jug, or 
pan, elc.), and we have seen that the Chandogya U pan had held 
that since in all changes the day-matter remained permanent, 
that alone was true, whereas the changes of form and state 
were but appearances, the nature of which cannot be rationally 

1 See Jacobi** artkk jo Jainism,, E, St* E- 

* Sec tmiisJalion of jA*+ Jacobi* ter-. rtV., Hivd 1 ^ * article 

to |^ c AjlviV fts T £. £ E, The ^vclAmtKLfu*, bowser, wy tluii i-tci* <talc *raJ« 517 
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demonstrated or explained. The unchangeable substance (u.g. 
the clay-matter) alone is true, and the changing forms are mere 
illusions of the senses, mere objects of name {ntiitht-rtlflu) 1 . What 
we call tangibility, visibility,or other sense-qualities, have no real 
existence, fur they are always changing, and arc like mere phan¬ 
toms of which no conception can be made by the light of reason. 

The Buddhists hold that changing qualities can alone be per¬ 
ceived and that there is no unchanging substance behind them. 
What we perceive as clay is but some specific quality, what we 
perceive as jug is also some quality. Apart from these qualities 
wc do not perceive any qualities* substance, which the Upan- 
isads regard as permanent and unchangeable. The permanent 
and unchangeable substance is thus a mere fiction of ignorance, 
a* there are only the passing collocations of qualities. Qualities 
do not imply that there are substances to which they adhere, 
for the so-called pure substance does not exist, as it can neither 
be perceived by the senses nor inferred. There are only the 
momentary passing qualities. Wc should regard each change of 
quality as a new existence. 

The Jains we know were the contemporaries of Buddha and 
possibly or some of the Upanisads too, and they had also a solu¬ 
tion to offer. They held that it was not true that substance 
alone was true and qualities were mere false and illusory ap¬ 
pearances. Further it was not true as the Buddhists said that 
there was no permanent substance but merely the change of 
passing qualities, for both these represent two extreme views 
and are contrary to experience. Both of them, however, contain 
some elements of truth but not the whole truth as given in 
experience. Experience shows that in all changes there are 
three elements; (i) that some collocations of qualities appear 
to remain unchanged; (2) that some new qualities are generated; 
(3) that some old qualities are destroyed. It is true that qualities 
of things are changing every minute, but all qualities are not 
changing. Thus when a jug is made, it means that the clay-lump 
has been destroyed, a jug has been generated and the clay is 
permanent, i.e. all production means that some old qualities have 
been lost, some new ones brought in, and there is some part in 
it which is permanent The clay has become lost in some form, 
lias generated itself in another, and remained permanent in still 
1 See QiA&dqgyn, vi. i. 
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another form. It is by virtue of these unchanged qualities that a 
thing is said to be permanent though undergoing change, Thu* 
when a lump of gold is turned into a rod or a ring, all the specific 
qualities which come under the connotation of the word '‘gold' 1 
are seen to continue, though the forms are successively changed p 
and with each such change some of its qualities are lost and some 
new ones an? acquired. Such being the case, the truth comes to 
this. that there is always a permanent entity as represented by the 
permanence of such qualities as lead us to call it a substance in 
spite of all its diverse changes. The nature of being (sat) then fa 
neither the absolutely unchangeable, nor the momentary changing 
qualities or existences, but involves them both. Ruing then, as is 
testified by experience, is that which involves a permanent unit, 
which is incessantly every moment losing some qualities and 
gaining new ones. The notion of being involves a permanent 
(dkmva) accession of some new qualities (utfidda) and loss of 
some old qualities (vyays)h The solution of jainism is thus a re¬ 
conciliation of the two extremes of Ved^ntism and Buddhism on 
grounds of common-sense experience. 


The Doctrine of Relative Pluralism (anekantavada). 

This conception of being as the union of the permanent and 
change brings m naturally to the doctrine of Anekantavada or 
what we may call relative pluralism as against the extreme abso¬ 
lutism of the Upanisads and the pluralism of the Buddhists, 
The Jains regarded all things as me&ditfm or in 

other words they held that nothing could be affirmed absolutely* 
as all affirmations were true only under certain conditions and 
limitations. Thus speaking of a gold jug, we see that its exist¬ 
ence as a substance (tfrazya) fa of the nature of a collocation 
of atoms and not as any other substance such as space (ak&Sa), 
Lc. a gold jug fa a dravyra only in one sense of the term and 
not in every sense; so it is a dravja in the sense that it fa a 
collocation of atoms and not a draqya in the sense of space or 
time (idla\ 1? is thus both a dravya and not a dravya at one 
and die same time. Again it is atomic in the sense that it is a 
composite of earth-atoms and not atomic in the sense that it is 

1 S« TaitvArfkAdhisamamlra, mul Gu^aralna'i treatment of Jiinijfm m $&/&*- 
nuicoja* 
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not a composite of water-atoms. Again it is a composite of earth- 
atoms only in the sense that gold is a metallic modification of 
earth, and not any other modification of earth as clay or stone. 
Its being constituted of metal-atoms is again true in the sense 
that it is made up of gold-atoms and not of iron-atoms. It 
is made up again of gold-atoms in the sense of melted and un¬ 
sullied gold and not as gold in the natural condition* It is again 
made up of such unsullied and melted gold as has been hammered 
and shaped by the goldsmith Devadatta and not by Yajfiadatta. 
Its being made up of atoms conditioned as above is again only 
true in the sense that the collocation has been shaped as a jug 
and not as a pot and soon. Thus proceeding in a similar manner 
the Jains say that all affirmations are true of a thing only in a 
certain limited sense, All things (tw/w) thus possess an infinite 
number of qualities {ananiad&armdSmakam vasiu\ each of which 
can only be affirmed in a particular sense. Such an ordinary thing 
as a jug will he found to be the object of an infinite number of 
affirmations and the possessor of an infinite number of qualities 
from infinite points of view, which are all true in certain restricted 
senses and not absolutely 1 * Thus in the positive relation riches 
cannot be affirmed of poverty but in the negative relation such 
an affirmation is possible as when we say J, the poor man has no 
riches/* The poor man possesses riches not in a positive but in 
a negative way* Thus in some relation or other anything may be 
affirmed of any other thing, and again in other relations the very 
same thing cannot be affirmed of It The different standpoints 
from which things (though possessed of infinite determinations) 
can be spoken of as possessing this or that quality or as ap¬ 
pearing in relation to this or that, are technically called naya\ 

The Doctrine Of Nay as* 

In framing judgments about things there are two ways open 
to us, firstly we may notice the manifold qualities and character¬ 
istics of anything but view them as unified in the thing; thus when 
we say '‘this is a book 11 we do not look at its characteristic 
qualities as being different from It T but rather the qualities or 
characteristics are perceived a_s having no separate existence from 

1 See Giiparaln* on Jainartjila in ^f^dor/amtuam wrcspix, pp. in P r£t.* and bI&q 

T^tn^irfhJdhi^ifniis r iffd. 
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the thing. Secondly we may notice the qualities separately and 
regard the thing as a mere non-existent fiction (cf the Buddhist 
view); thus I may speak of the different qualities of the book 
separately and hold that the qualities of things are alone percept 
tiblc and the book apart from these cannot be found. These two 
points of view are respectively called dfmyan$?a and parydyana/a \ 
The dravyanaya again shows itself in three forms, and paryiya- 
nsya in four forms, of which the first form only is important for 
our purposes, the other three being important rather from the 
point of view of grammar and language had better be omitted 
hem The three nay as under dravyanaya are called naigama-naya, 
samgraha-naya and vyavahara-naya. 

When we speak or a thing from a purely common sense point 
of view* we do not make our ideas clear or precise. Thus I may 
hold a book in my hand and w r hen asked whether my hands are 
empty, 1 may say, no* 1 have something in my hand p or I may say, 
1 have a book in my hand. It is evident that in the first answer 
1 looked at the book from the widest and most general point of 
view as a “thingT 111 whereas in the second 1 looked at it in \is 
special existence as a book- Again I may be reading a page oT 
a book, and t may say [ am reading a book, but fn reality I vvas 
reading only one of the pages of the book. I may be scribbling 
on loose sheets, and may say this is my book cm Jain a philosophy, 
whereas in reality there were no books but merely some loose 
sheets. This looking at things from the loose common sense view', 
in which we do not consider them from the point of view' of their 
most general characteristic as fE being or as any of their special 
characteristics* but simply as they appear at first sight, is techni¬ 
cally called the naigama standpoint. This empirical view probably 
proceeds on the assumption that a thing possesses the most 
general as well as the most special qualities, and hence we may 
lay stress on any one of these at any time and ignore the other 
ones. This is the point of view from which according to the 
Jains the Nyaya and Vaisesika schools interpret experience 

S amgraha- nay a is the looking at things merely front the 
most general point of view. Thus we may speak of all individual 
things from their most general and fundamental aspect as “being* 
This according to the Jains is the Vedanta way of looking at 
things. 
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The \yavalidra-naya standpoint holds that the real essence 
of things is to be regarded from the point of view of actual prac¬ 
tical experience of the thing, which unifies within it some general 
as well as some special traits, which has been existing from past 
times and remain in the future, but yet suffer trifling changes 
all the while, changes which arc serviceable to us in a thousand 
ways. Thus a “book" has no doubt some general traits, shared 
by all books, but it has some special traits as welL Its atoms are 
continually suffering some displacement and rearrangement, but 
yet it has been existing as a book for some time past and will 
exist for some time in the future as well. All these characteristics, 
go to make up the essence of the “book" of our everyday ex¬ 
perience, and none of these can be separated and held upas being 
the concept of a “book/' This according to the Jains is the 
Samkhya way of looking at things. 

The first view of parySya-naya called rjvsfttra is the Buddhist 
view which does not believe in the existence of the thing in the 
past or in the future, but holds that a thing is a mere conglomera¬ 
tion of characteristics which may be said to produce effects at 
any given moment. At each new moment there are new colloca¬ 
tions of new qualities and it is these which may be regarded as 
the true essence of our notion of things 1 . 

The 11 ay as as we have already said are but points of view, or 
aspects of looking at things, and as such are infinite in number. 
The above four represent only a broad classification of these. The 
Jains hold that the Nylya-Vafeesika, the Vedanta, the Samkhya, 
and the Buddhist, have each tried to interpret and systematize 
experience from one of the above four paints of view, and each re¬ 
gards the interpretation from his point of view as being absolutely 
true to the exclusion of all other pof nts of view. This is their error 
{naydbhiim}, for each standpoint represents only one of the many 
points of view from which a thing can be looked at The affirma¬ 
tions from any point of view are thus true in a limited sense and 
under <imited conditions. Infinite numbers of affirmations may 
be made of things from infinite points of view. Affirmations or 
judgments according to any naya or standpoint cannot therefore 
be absolute, for even contrary affirmations of the very selfsame 

1 The other standpoints of paryip, -nayn, which represent craminauad and Jin- 
Gciitic paints 0 / view, are faUt-ju^ ijmaAtjVVtj.jTjja, and tvamttwta-**/*. See 
pp, 
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thing* may be held to be true from other points of view. The 
truth of each affirmation is thus only conditional, and incon¬ 
ceivable from the absolute point of view* To guarantee correctness 
therefore each affirmation should be preceded by the phrase sydt 
(may be). This will indicate that the affirmation is only relative, 
made somehow, from some point of view and under some reser¬ 
vations and not in any sense absolute. There is no judgment 
which is absolutely true, and no judgment which is absolutely 
false. All judgments are true in some sense and false in another. 
This brings us to the famous Jaina doctrine of Syadvada 1 * 

The Doctrine of Syadvlda* 

The doctrine of Syadvilda holds that since the most contrary 
characteristics of infinite variety may be associated with a thing, 
affirmation made from whatever stand point (israjr-j) cannot be re¬ 
garded as absolute. All affirmations are true (in some syitdfistt or 
* may be it is* sense); all affirmations are false in some sense: 
all affirmations are indefinite or inconceivable in some sense 
(syddiwaJhiavya ); all affirmations are true as well as false in some 
sense (syadasfi syamdsti ); all affirmations are true as welt as in¬ 
definite {syadasti mvaktevyasca ); all affirmations are false as well 
as indefinite; all affirmations arc true and false and indefinite in 
some Sense {jy&datii Jtydrtffdsii sy&d&wkttmysit&y Thus we may 
say “the jug is jr or the jug Has being, but it is more correct to 
say explicitly that “may be (sfdt) that the jug h? otherwise tf 
“being" here is taken absolutely of any and every kind of being, 
it might also mean that them is a lump of clay or a pillar, or a 
cloth or any other thing* The existence here is limited and defined 
by the form of the jug. “The jug is" does not mean absolute 
existence but a limited kind of existence as determined by the 
form of the jug, "The jug i$ M thus means that a limited kind of 
existence* namely the jug-existence is affirmed and not existence 
in genera] in the absolute or unlimited sense, for then the sentence 
“the jug is* might as well mean “the clay is/* "the tree is" "the 
cloth is/ 1 etc Again the existence of the jug is determined by the 
negation of all other things in the world; each quality or charac¬ 
teristic {such as red colour) of the jug is apprehended and defined 
by the negation of all the infinite varieties (such as black, blue, 
golden), etC T of its class, and it is by the combined negation of ail 

1 See mtptufyehl PP- »9S* etc., and pp. 17*, etc. 
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the infinite number of characteristics or qualities other than those 
constituting the jug that a jug may be apprehended or defined. 
What we call the being of the jug is thus the non-being of all the 
rest except itself Thus though looked at from one point of view 
the judgment “the jug b" may mean affirmation of being, looked 
at from another point of view it means an affirmation of non-being 
(of all other objects), Thus of the judgment ' the jug is" one may 
say, may be it is an affirmation of being (jt yddasti), may be it is a 
negation of being {sydnrtasli)\ or 1 may proceed in quite another 
way and say that “the jug is" means “this jug fs here," which 
naturally indicates that "this jug is not there" and thus the judg¬ 
ment “the jug is" (i.e. is here) also means that "the jug is not 
there," and so we see that the affirmation of the being of the jug 
is true only of this place and false of another, and this justifies us 
in saying that "may be that in some sense the jug is,” and "may 
be in some sense that the jug is not," Combining these two 
aspects we may say that in some sense “may be that the jug is," 
and in some sense *may be that the jug is not" We understood 
here that if we put emphasis on the side of the characteristics 
constituting being, we may say “the jug is" but if we put emphasis 
on the other side, we may as well say "the jug is not,” Both the 
affirmations hold good of the jug according as the emphasis is 
put on either side. But if without emphasis on cither side we try* 
to comprehend the two opposite and contradictory judgments 
regarding the jug, we see that the nature of the jug or of the ex¬ 
istence of the jug is indefinite, unspeakable and inconceivable_ 

avaktavya, for how can we affirm both being and non-being of 
the same thing, and yet such is the nature of things that we cannot 
but do it. Thus all affirmations are true, are not true, arc both 
true and untrue, and are thus unspeakable, inconceivable, and 
indefinite. Combining these four again we derive another three, 
(0 that in some sense it may be that the jug is, and (2) is yet 
unspeakable, or (3) that the jug is not and is unspeakable, or 
finally that the jug is. is not, and is unspeakable. Thus the Jains 
hold that no affirmation, or judgment, is absolute in its nature, each 
is true in its own limited sense only, and for each one of them any 
of the above seven alternatives (technically called saptabkongl) 
holds good 1 . The Jains say that other Indian systems each from 
its own point of view asserts itself to he the absolute and the only 

1 Sw byxhii'Alii rt-rn/ar/, with H citmc+inclra^ tomEervt^ pp^ 1 1%, efjc* 
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point of view- They do not perceive that the nature or reality 
is such that the truth of any assertion is merely conditional, 
and holds |*ood only in certain conditionSp circumstances, or 
senses {upadki% It is thus impossible to make any affirmation 
which is universally and absolutely valid. For a contrary or 
contradictory affirmation will always be found to hold good of 
any judgment in some sense or other. As all reality is partly 
permanent and partly exposed to change of the form oi losing 
and gaining old and new qualities, and is thus relatively imma¬ 
nent and changeful, so all our affirmations regarding truth are also 
only relatively valid and invalid. Being, non-being and indefinite, 
the throe categories of logic, are all equally available in some sense 
or other in all their permutations for any and every kind of 
judgment There is no universal and absolute position or negation, 
and all judgments are valid only conditionally. The relation of 
the naya doctrine with the syftdvSdadoctrine is therefore this, that 
for any judgment according to any and every naya there are as 
many alternatives as are indicated by syadvada. The validity o 
such a judgment is therefore only conditional If this is borne 
in mind when making any judgment according to any naya, 
the naya is rightly used. If, however, the judgments are made ab¬ 
solutely according to any particular naya without any reference to 
other naya* as required by the syidvjda doctrine the naya* are 
wrongly used as in the case of other systems, and then such 
judgments are false and should therefore be called false nay as 
(naydbhdsa) l 


Knowledge, its value for us. 

The Buddhist Dharmottarain his commentary on Nyayabmdu 
says that people who are anxious to fulfil some purpose or end in 
which Lhey are interested, value the knowledge which helps them 
to attain that purpose. It is because knowledge is thus found 
to be useful and sought by men that philosophy takes upon it the 
task of examining the nature of true knowledge {samyapUdna or 
prarmina). The main test of true knowledge is that it helps us 
to attain our purpose. The Jains also arc in general agreement 
with the above view of knowledge of the Buddhists' They a so 
i The ™li»t mmtinn flTlhe rioetrine of 5 y*t«da «ivt sapubha,^ piobaWyotcun 
in BtiiulrB.1i4.tiii 1 * **) eflimdwtiUfr 

1 Sec Praw*9X-*Wt*MkMkjp»l™ (Btimrcsl, p, 16: *1" 
mirwrtti (Asiatic Society)* dt t. 
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say that knowledge is not to be valued for its own sake. The 
validity (pratnanya) of anything consists in this, that it directly 
helps us to get what is good For us and to avoid what is bad 
for us. Knowledge alone has this capacity, for by it we can 
adapt ourselves to our environments and try to acquire what 
is good for us and avoid what is bad 1 , The conditions that 
lead to the production of such knowledge (such as the presence 
of full light and proximity to the eye in the case of seeing an 
object by visual perception) have but little relevancy in this con¬ 
nection, hor we are not concerned with how a cognition is 
produced, as it can be of no help to us in serving our purposes. 
It is enough for us to know that external objects under certain 
conditions assume such a special fitness \yogyaid) that we can 
have knowledge of them. We have no guarantee that they 
generate knowledge in us, for we are only aware that under 
certain conditions we know a thing, whereas under other con¬ 
ditions wie do not know it*. The enquiry as to the nature of the 
special fitness of things which makes knowledge of them pos¬ 
sible docs not concern us. Those conditions which confer such 
a special fitness on things as to render them perceivable have but 
little to do with us; for our purposes which consist only in the 
acquirement of good and avoidance of evil, can only be served by 
knowledge and not by those conditions of external objects. 

Knowledge reveals our own self as a knowing subject as well 
as the objects that are known by us. We have no reason to 
suppose (like the Buddhists) that all knowledge by perception of 
external objects is in the first instance indefinite and indeterminate, 
and that all our determinate not ions of form, colour, size and other 
characteristics of the thing are not directly given in our perceptual 
experience, but arc derived only by imagination {utpreksd), and 
that therefore true perceptual knowledge only certifies the validity 
of the indefinite and indeterminate crude sense data {rtinikulpa 
jfldrta). Experience shows that true knowledge on the one hand 
reveals us as subjects or knowers, and on the other hand gives 
a correct sketch of the external objects in all the diversity of 
their characteristics. It is for this reason that knowledge is our 
immediate and most prominent means of serving our purposes. 

3 Prxmd w p m 16. 
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Of course knowledge cannot directly and immediately bring to 
us the good we want, but since it faithfully communicates to us 
the nature of the objects around us. it renders our actions for the 
attainment of gcwtl and the avoidance of evil, possible; for d 
knowledge did not possess these functions, this would have been 
impossible. The validity of knowledge thus consists in this, that 
it is the most direct, immediate, and indispensable means or 
serving our purposes. So long as any knowledge is uncontra- 
dieted it should be held as true. False knowledge is that 
which represents things in relations in which they do not exist 
When a rope in a badly lighted place gives rise to the illusion of 
a snake, the illusion consists in taking the rope to be a snake, >.e, 
perceiving a snake where it does not exist. Snako exist 
ropes also exist, there is no untruth in that'. The error thus con- 
sists in this, that the snake is perceived where the rope exists. 
The perception of a snake under relations and environments in 
Which it was not then existing is what is meant by error here. 
What was at first perceived as a snake was later on contradicted 
and thus found false. Falsehood therefore consists in the mis¬ 
representation of objective Facts in experience. 

therefore Is that which gives such a correct and faithful repro- 
sentation of its object as is never afterwards found to be contra^ 
dieted. Thus knowledge when imparted directly m a*-oci . 
With the organs in sense- percept ion is very dear, vivid and 
distinct, and is called perceptional {&*&***& when .attarned 
otherwise the knowledge is not so dear and vivi an 
called non-perceptional i parokfa 1 ). 

Theory of Perception. 

The main difference of the Jains from the Buddhists »n the 
theory of perception lies, as we have already seen, in t j», 1 l ® 

Jains think that perception {fralyakfd) reveals to us the externa 
objects just as they are with most of their diverse characteristics o. 
colour, form, etc., and also in this, that knowledge arises m the soul 

* niadon conrists in ntlributilig *™h. Wnpoml ™ 

to the ebjerti Of our judgment as do no* Mtually **“!■ kit dl* 0 "J . , ^ 

■. . <U, in nther reS.tfcm,- When l ibe for the 

csrtt, fof ihtsevake h nul ik n>pc- Thii Llltistfnu thus aJM * 

of existed 15 , j ^mh'aCifPi 

1 See fain&fark* oF SlddHascna, ch fo. *n4 'f* tl f ' ? 
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fnom within it as if by removing a veil w hich had been covering it 
before. Objects are also not mere forms of knowledge (as the Vi- 
jflanav^din Buddhist thinks.)hut are actually existing. Knowledge 
of external objects by perception is gained through the senses. 
The exterior physical sense such as the eye must be distinguished 
from the invisible faculty or power of vision of die soul, which 
alone deserves the name of sense We have five such cognitive 
senses But the Jains think that since by our experience we are 
only aware of five kinds of sense knowledge corresponding to the 
five senses, it is better to say that it is the “self" which gains of 
itself those different kinds of sense-knowledge in association with 
lhose exterior senses as if by removal of a covering on account 
of the existence of which the knowledge could not reveal itself 
before* The process of external perception does not thus involve 
the exercise of any separate and distinct sense, Lhough the rire 
of the sense'know'] edge in the soul lakes place in association with 
the particular sense-organ such as eye, etc. The soul is in touch 
with all parts of the body, and visual knowledge Is that knowledge 
which is generated in the soul through that part of st which is 
dissociated w ith, or is in touch with the eye. To take an example, 

I look before me and see a rose. Before looking at it the know¬ 
ledge of rose was in me, but only in a covered condition, and 
hence could not get itself manifested. The act of looking at the 
rose means that such a fitness has come into the rose and into 
myself that the rose is made visible, and the veil over my know^ 
ledge of rose is removed. When visual knowledge arises, this 
happens in association with the eye; I say that I see through 
the visual sense, whereas in reality experience shows that I have 
only a knowledge of the visual type (associated with eye). As 
experience does not reveal the separate senses, it is unwarrantable 
to assert that they have an existence apart from the self. Pro¬ 
ceeding m a similar way the Jains discard the separate existence 
of man as (mind-organ) also, for manas also Is not given in ex¬ 
perience, and the hypothesis of its existence is unnecessary, as 
j^elf alone can serve its purpose 1 *. Perception of an object means 

1 IWtfaiw kim tm m 

™ Atom! f*{ w n i, 

Jrnna Fm^Ffi^ u* p. yfi. In many pkees, however, the live such ** 

eje* ear, e[c. + jltc naenttORtt! m& senses, ifod living beings 4rc oflcfl classified according' 
(O the number qf sensei thtj pa*wu, (Sec £« *Lh> TbOT-JrfAJ- 
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that the veil of ignorance upon the ''self regarding the object has 
been removed. Inwardly this removal is determined by the 
karma of the individual, outwardly it is determined by the pre¬ 
sence of the object of perception, light, the capacity of the sense 
organs, and such other conditions. Contrary to the Buddhists 
and many other Indian systems, the Jains denied the existence 
of any nirvikalpa (indeterminate) stage preceding the final savi- 
kalpa (determinate) stage of perception. There was a direct 
revelation of objects from within and no itideterminate sense- 
tnateriais were necessary for the development of determinate 
perceptions. We must contrast this with the Buddhists who 
regarded that the first stage consisting of the presentation of in¬ 
determinate sense materials was the only valid part of perception. 
The determinate stage with them is the result of the application 
of mental categories, such as imagination, memory,etc.,and hence 
does not truly represent the presentative part*. 

Non-Perceptual Knowledge. 

Non-perceptual knowledge (Jomifa) differs from pratyaksa 
in this, that it does not give us so vivid a picture of objects as the 
latter. Since the Jains do not admit that the senses had any func¬ 
tion in determining the cognitions of the soul, the only distinction 
they could draw- between perception and other forms of knowledge 
was that the knowledge of the former kind (perception) gave us 
clearer features and characteristics of objects than the latter, 
Paroksa thus includes inference, recognition, implication,memory, 
etc.; and this knowledge is decidedly less vivid than perception. 

Regarding inference, the Jains hold that it is unnecessary to 
have five propositions, such as; (i S "the hill is fiery, (2) ‘"because 
of smoke," (3) “wherever there is smoke there is fire, such as the 
kitchen," (4) “ this lull is smoky," (S) “therefore it Is fiery,” called 
respectively pratijUa, hetu , drstanto, upanoya and nigatnuna, ex¬ 
cept for the purpose of explicitness. It is only the first two 
propositions which actually enter into the inferential process 
(Pramcyakamolamnrtanda , pp. io8, log). When we make an 

of separttte sense* U, with reference I* admitting them II entities OC capMitics tuivlng 
a lithtincE rad separate cilc^iry of eiLslervCe from the souL The sense organs are hke 
window* for the send to look out* They S*nnol ihns naodify the sent*’ knowledge 
wlsteh rises in the ficml hy inwir.5 deteimlnatLon; for it u already eittsient in it; iht 
pertepteaJ process only means thjE the veil which obserring at 1* peannted, 
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inference we do not proceed through the five proposition!* as 
above. They who know that the reason is inseparably connected 
with the pro band u m either as coexistence (sshabhdva) or as in¬ 
variable antecedence {hnitnahhavo) will from the mere statement 
of the existence of the reason (e.g. smoke) in the hill jump to the 
conclusion that the hill has got fire A syllogism consisting of 
five propositions is rather for explaining the matter to a child 
than for representing the actual state of the mind in making an 
inference 1 . 

As regards proof by testimony the Jains do not admit the 
authority of the \ edas, but believe that the Jaina scriptures give 
us right knowledge, for these are the utterances of persons who 
have lived a worldly life but afterwards by right actions and 
nght knowledge have conquered all passions and removed all 
ignorance*. 

Knowledge as Revelation. 

The Buddhists had affirmed that the proof of the existence of 
anything depended upon the effect that it could produce on us 
That which could produce any effect on us was existent, and that 

' ** ’rganli CtWcomtlWice Hum* of the /aim logkuuid like (Jit Budilhim 
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which could not nonexistent In fact production of effect was 
with them tile only definition of existence (being). Theoretically 
each unit of effect being different from any other unit of effect, 
they supposed that there was a succession of different units of 
effect or, what is the same thing, acknowledged a succession of 
new substances every moment. All things were thus momentary. 
The Jains urged that the reason why the production of effect 
may be regarded as the only proof of being is that we can assert 
only that thing the existence of which is indicated by a corre¬ 
sponding experience, When we have a unit of experience we 
suppose the existence of the object as its ground. This being so fc 
the theoretical analysis of the Buddhists that each unit of effect 
produced in ns is not exactly the same at each new point of time, 
and that therefore all things are momentary, is fallacious; for ex¬ 
perience shows that not all of an object is found to be changing 
every moment; some part of it (eg. gold in a gold ornament) is 
found to remain permanent while other parts (eg+ its form as ear- 
rings or bangles) are seen to undergo change How in the face 
of such an experience can we assert that the whole thing vanishes 
every moment and that new things are being renewed at each 
succeeding moment? Hence leaving aside mere abstract and 
unfounded speculations if we look to experience we find that the 
conception of being or existence involves a notion of permanence 
associated with change —patyqpa (acquirement of new qualities 
and the loss of old ones). The Jains hold that the defects of other 
systems Ife in this, that they interpret experience only from one 
particular standpoint (wri/tf) whereas they alone carefully weigh 
experience from ail points of view and acquiesce in the truths 
indicated by it, not absolutely but under proper reservations and 
limitations. The Jains hold" that in formulating the doctrine of 
arfk&kriydkdritva the Buddhists at first showed signs of starting 
on their enquiry on the evidence of experience, but soon they 
became one-sided in their analysis and indulged in unwarrantable 
abstract speculations which went directly against experience. 
Thus if we go by experience we can neither reject the self nor 
the external world as some Buddhists did. Knowledge which 
reveals to us the clear-cut features of the external world certifies 
at the same time that such knowledge is part and pared of my self 
as the subject. Know ledge b thus felt to be an expression of my 
own self We do not perceive in experience that knowledge 
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in us is generated by the external world, but there is in us the 
rise or knowledge and of certain objects made known to us by it. 
The rise of knowledge is thus only parallel to certain objective 
collocations of things which somehow have the special fitness 
that they and they alone are perceived at that particular moment. 
Looked at from this point of view all our experiences arc centred 
m OUrstr ‘ves, for determined somehow, our experiences come to us 
as modifications of our own seif. Knowledge being a character 
of the self, it shows itself as manifestations of the self independent 
of the senses. N T o distinction should be made between a conscious 
and an unconscious element in knowledge as Samkhya does. Nor 
should knowledge be regarded as a copy of the objects which it 
reveals, as the Sautrantikas think, for then by copying the materi¬ 
ality of the object* knowledge would itself become material. 
Know ledge should thus be regarded as a formless quality of the 
self revealing all objects by itself. Hut the MfmimsS view that the 
validity {prdmdnya} of ail knowledge is proved by knowledge it- 
sclf {svatafymmanya) is wrong. Both logically and'psychologic ally 
the validity of knowledge depends upon outward correspondence 
with facts. But in those ca_ses where by previous 
knowledge of correspondence a right belief has been produced 
there may be a psychological ascertainment of validity without 
reference to objective facts {prdmduyamiUpattau partita mi 
Jfopteu svakdtyr ca sva/a/r parataha 'abhydsdmbhydsdptksayd)' 
The objective world exists as it is certified by experience. But 
t at it generates knowledge in us is an unwarrantable hypo- 
t csis, fjr knowledge appears as a revelation of our own self This 
brings us to a consideration of Jaina metaphysics. 


The Jlvas. 

The Jains say that experience shows that all things may be 
divided into the living (/it*) and the non-living (afw a \ The 
principle of life is entirely distinct from the body, and it is most 

53" th ;; k *■« ,ifc b *** p«*« * * £££ 

or the body .It ,s on account of this life-principle that the body 
appears to be living This principle is the soul. The soul is 
directly perceived (by introspection) just as the external things 
are. It is not a mere symbolical object indicated by a phrase or 

* Stt Jai*a VArtiii*, pi So. 3 * 3 ‘ 
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a description. This is directly against the view of the great 
Mtmamsa authority Frabhakam 1 . The so til in its pure slate is 
jjossessed of infinite perception {amm£a- 4 arSana), infinite know¬ 
ledge {anaMt&-jftan&) f infinite bliss {o mm ^ sakha) and infinite 
power {aftanta-vlrya)\ h is all perfect Ordinarily however, with 
the exception of a few released pure souls all the 

other jiivas (sa msarttt) have all I heir purity and power covered with 
a thin veil of karma matter which has been accumulating in them 
from beginningless time. These souls are infinite in number. They 
are substances and arc eternal. They in reality occupy innumer¬ 
able space-points in our mundane world {fok&jkdteX have a limited 
size {madkyamn-parima^a) and are neither alb pervasive {vibhu) 
nor atomic it is on account of this that Jrva is called 

Jivasiikaya, The word as/ikd?a means anything that occupies 
space or has some pervasiveness; but these souls expand and 
contract themselves according to the dimensions of the body 
which they occupy at any time (bigger in the elephant and 
smaller in the ant life). It is well to remember that according to 
the Jains the soul occupies the whole of the body in which it 
lives,, so that from the tip of the hair to the nad of the loot, 
wherever there may be any cause of sensation, it can at once feel 
it The manner in which the soul occupies the body is often ex¬ 
plained as being similar to the manner in which a lamp illumines 
the whole room though remaining in one corner of the rooirii The 
Jains divide the jivas according to the number of sense-organs 
they possess. The lowest class consists of plants, which possess 
only the sense-organ of touch- The next higher class is that 
of worms, which possess two sense-organs of touch and taste. 
Next come the ants h etc, which possess touch, taste, and smell, 
The next higher one that of becs p etc., possessing vision in 
addition to touch, taste, and smell. The vertebrates possess all 
the five sense-organs, The higher animals among these, namely 
men, denizens of hell, and the gods possess in addition to these 
an inner sense-organ namely monos by virtue of which they arc 

* Sw p. 33. 
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called rational (satfi/Min) while the lower animals have no reason 
and are called asat;ijhiit- 

Frocceding towards the lowest animal we find that the Jains 
regard all the four elements (earth, water, air, fire) as being ani¬ 
mated by souls. Thus particles of earth, etc., are the bodies of 
souls, called earth-lives, etc. These we may call elementary lives; 
they live and die and are bom again in another elementary body. 
These elementary lives are either gross or subtle; in the latter case 
they are invisible. The last class of one-organ lives are plants. 
Of some plants each is the body of one soul only; but of other 
plants, each Is an aggregation of embodied souls, which have all 
the functions of life such as respiration and nutrition in common. 
Plants in which only one soul is embodied are always gross; they 
exist in the habitable part of the world only. But those plants 
of which each is a colony of plant lives may also be subtle and 
invisible* and in that case they are distributed all over the world. 
The whole universe is full of mmutc beings called nigodas ; they 
are groups of infinite number of souls forming very small clusters, 
having respiration and nutrition in common and experiencing ex¬ 
treme pains. The whole space of the world is closely packed with 
them like a box filled with powder. The nigodas furnish the supply 
of souls in place of those that have reached Moksa. But an 
infinitesimally small fraction of one single nigoda has sufficed to 
replace the vacancy- caused in the world by the Nirvana of all the 
souls that have been liberated from bcginningltss past down to 
the present Thus it is evident the samsara will never be empty 
of living beings. Those of the nigodas who long for development 
come out and contiunc their course of progress through successive 
stages 1 . 

Karma Theory. 

it is on account of their merits or demerits that the jivas are 
born as gods, men, animals, or denizens of hell. We have already 
noticed in Chapter IJI that the cause of the embodiment of soul 
is the presence in it of karma matter. The natural perfections of 
the pure soul are sullied by the different kinds of karma matter. 
Those which obscure right knowledge of details (jtkvia) are 
called jMnSvaratffyn, those which obscure right perception 
I dariana) as in sleep are called darsandvaraniva, those which 

1 Sw Jumlii's Sitlde on Junitin, E. #. £., aiui IMafreEtla, vi- pp. Jiff- 
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obscure the bliss-nature of the soul and thus produce pleasure and 
pain are vtdemfya, and those which ohscure the right attitude or the 
soul towards faith and right conduct meka»iyo\ In addition to 
these four kinds of karma there are other four kinds of karma which 
determine (1) the length of life in any birth, ( 3 ) the peculiar body 
with its general and special qualities and faculties, (3) the nation* 
ality, caste, family, social standing, etc,, (4) the inborn energy of the 
soul by the obstruction of which it prevents the doing of a good 
action when there is a desire to do it. These are respectively called 
{() & yufka karma, (2) na»ta karma, (3) gvtra karma, (4) antardya 
karma. By our actions of mind, speech and body, we are con¬ 
tinually producing certain subtle karma matter which in the first 
instance is called bhdva karma , which transforms itself into dravya 
karma and pours itself into the soul and sticks there by coming 
into contact with the passions < kasdya ) of the soul. These act like 
viscous substances in retaining the inpouring karma matter. This 
matter acts in eight different ways and it is accordingly divided 
into eight classes, as we have already noticed. This karma is the 
cause of bondage and sorrow. According as good or bad karma 
matter sticks to the soul it gets itsetr coloured respectively as 
golden, lotus-pink, white and black, blue and grey and they are 
called the leSyas. The feelings generated by the accumulation of 
the karma-matter are called bkdvadciyd and the actual coloration 
of the soul by it is called dravyadtiya. According as any karma 
matter has been generated by good, bad, or indifferent actions, it 
gives us pleasure, pain, or feeling of indifference. Even the know¬ 
ledge that we are constantly getting by perception, inference, etc., 
is but the result of the effect of karmas in accordance with which 
the particular kind of veil which was obscuring any particular kind 
of knowledge is removed at any time and we have a knowledge 
of a corresponding nature By our own karmas the veils over our 
knowledge, feeling, etc., are so removed that we have just that 
kind of knowledge and feeling that we deserved to have. All 
knowledge, feeling, etc., are thus in one sense generated from 
within, the external objects which are ordinarily said to be 
generating them all being but mere coexistent external con¬ 
ditions. 

1 Tine Jains acknowledge' five kimlh of know led jji : (i) mari/fa\m (ordinary o"£- 
ritiOT). (1/ friifi ^ mtfnilleClJ, (4) *■**(/■ l 

(thought'leading). {5) (ratalftckn»). 
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After the effect of a particular karma matter {karma-varguHo) 
U once produced, it is discharged and purged from off the soul. 
This process of purging off the karmas is called nirjari. If no 
nen karma matter should accumulate then, the gradual purging 
off of the karmas might make the soul free of karma matter, but as 
it is, while some karma matter is being purged off, other karma 
matter is continually pouring in, and thus the purging and 
binding processes continuing simultaneously force the soul to 
continue its mundane cycle of existence, transmigration, and re¬ 
birth. After the death of each individual his soul, together with 
its karmic body (harmanalarira), goes in a feu- moments to the 
place of its new birth and there assumes a new body, expanding 
or contracting in accordance with the dimensions of the latter. 

In the ordinary course karma takes effect and produces its 
proper results, and at such a stage the soul is said to be in the 
audayiko state. By proper efforts karma may however be pre¬ 
vented from taking effect, though it still continues to exist, and 
this is said to be the aupaSamika state of the soul. When karma 
is not only prevented from operating but is annihilated, the soul 
is said to be in the ksayika state, and it is from this state that 
Moksa is attained. There is, however, a fourth state of ordinary 
good men with whom some karma is annihilated, some neutralized, 
and some active {ksayopasomiha)', 

Karma, Asrava and Nirjarl. 

ft is on account of karma that the souls have to suffer all 
the experiences of this world process, including births and re¬ 
births in diverse spheres of life as gods, men or animals, or insects. 
The karmas are certain sorts of infra-atomic particles of matter 
ikanna-vargand), The influx of these karma particles into the 
soul is called asrava in jainism. These karmas are produced by 
body, mind, and speech. The asravas represent the channels or 
modes through which the karmas enter the soul, just like the 
channels through which water enters into a pond. But the Jains 
distinguish between the channels and the karmas which actually 

* The irafiw Ihreosh which * develop sosl llfcW] | v 

"ftT r hlCh 4n \ fourt ™ ln Cluml * f ' IW rioK« repr^nt'thr s^wth 

fjuih ttt JiuBism. the »«*[ «r those in which all the passion. are wntwOcd, 

»n (he heat four siage, the ascetic p™rtis« destroy. a|J hit kumu. n the 

IhwteenUi stoge he is diwsieJ of dl Varraas but he Mil] r,„, c ii m and si ihr 

fiiuilccnth Kip he attain* liberation (see Dravjasni^dijvnii. ijih »cr«>. 
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enter through those channels. Thus they distinguish two kinds 
of &graves, bhav&srava and karmasrava, Bhiivasrava means the 
thought activities of the sou! through which or on account of 
which the karma particles enter the soul 1 * Thus Nemicandra 
says that bhavusrava is that kind of change in the sou! (which 
is the contrary to what can destroy the karmasrava) P by which 
Lhe karmas enter the soul 1 . Kannisrava. however, means the 
actual entrance of the karma matter into the soul. These 
bhavasravas are in general of five kinds, namely delusion 
( |# f itftvatvv ) p want of control (aviraii} , inadvertence 
the activities of body, mind and speech (yqp*) and the pas¬ 
sions (kasaytu). Delusion again is of five kinds, namely tkihtta 
(a false belief unknowingly accepted and uncritically followed \ 
vipOFfta (uncertainty as to the exact nature of truth), vhtaym 
(retention of a belief knowing it to be false, due to old habit k 
Sfttplqya (doubt as to right or wrong) and ajhiina (want of any 
belief due to the want of application of reasoning powers). 
Avirati is again or five kinds, injury {hutisa), falsehood (anrfo), 
stealing (catdf^a\ incontinence (aAraJtfwil and desire to have 
things which one does not already possess (fiengraAMdit£fal 
Framada or inadvertence is again of five kinds, namely bad con- 
versatiou {viJraiAd), passions bad use of the five senses 

{indrijw\ sleep (ttidra) $ attachment (raga)\ 

Coming to dravyasrava wc find that it means that actual in¬ 
flux of karma which affects the soul in eight different manners 
in accordance with which these karmas are classed into eight 
different kinds, namely jflanavaraniya, dar^inavaransya, veda- 
nlya r mohaniya* ayu, nima* gotra and antaraya. These actual 
influxes take place only as a result of the bhav&srava or the re¬ 
prehensible thought activities, or changes {parindma} of the soul* 
The slates of thought which condition the coming in of the karmas 
is called hhavahandha and the actual bondage of the soul by the 
actual impure connections of the karmas is technically called 
dravyab&ndha* It is on account ofbhiivabandha that the actual 
connection between the karmas and the soul can take placed The 
actual connections of the karmas with the soul arc like the Sticking 

1 DnivynsAmgrtfha , Si. nq. 
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of dust on the body of a person who is besmeared all over with 
oil* Thus Gunaratna says: " The influx of karma means the 
contact of the particles of karma matter, in accordance with the 
particular kind of karma, with the soul, just like the sticking of 
dust on the body of a person besmeared with oil In all parts of 
the soul there being infinite number of karma atoms it becomes 
so completely covered w ith them that in some sense when looked 
at from that point of view the soul is .sometimes regarded as a 
material body during its samsfrra stage 1 ," From one point of 
view the bondage of karma is only of punya and papa (good 
and bad karmas)* From another this bondage is of four kinds, 
according to the nature of karma (prahrti), duration of bondage 
(sihiii\ intensity {mwhMga) and extension (firadtfa). The 
nature of karma refers to the eight classes of karma already 
mentioned, namely the jhau 3 varaniya karma which obscures the 
infmilc knowledge of the soul of all things in detail, dar^ana- 
varanlya karma which obscures the infinite general knowledge 
of the soul, vedaniya karma which produces the feelings of 
pleasure and pain in the soul, mohaniya karma, which so in¬ 
fatuates souls that they fail to distinguish what is right from 
what is wrong, Syu karma, which determines the tenure of any 
particular life, nima karma which gives them personalities, gotra 
karma which brings about a particular kind of social surrounding 
for the soul and autarky a karma which tends to oppose the per¬ 
formance of right actions by the souL The duration of the stay 
of any karma in the soul is called sthitL Again a karma may be 
intense, middling or mild and this indicates the third principle 
of division, anubhaga. Frade£a refers to the different parts of 
the soul to which the karma particles attach themselves. The 
duration of stay of any karma and its varying intensity are due 
to the nature of the kasayas or passions of the soul, w hereas the 
different classification of karmas as jflrtna varan iya, etc,, are due to 
the nature of specific contact of the soul with karma matter 1 . 
Corresponding to the two modes of inrush of karmas (bhava- 
srava and dravyasrava) are two kinds of control opposing thb 
inrush, by actual thought modification of a contrary nature and 
by the actual stoppage of the inrush of karma particles, and 
these are respectively called bhavasamvara and dravyssarn vara 4 . 

1 GmpnllK, p . t»|U * /&& i NemitiLndii*. ja- 
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The bhavasamvaras are (l) the vows of non-injury, truthfulness, 
abstinence from steal \ ng, sex-control*and non -acceptance of objects 
of desire. (2) samitis consisting or the use of trodden traces in order 
to avoid injury to insects (iryta% gentle and holy talk \_ 6 Aa^d\ re¬ 
ceiving proper alms (*fa$d) r etc,, {3) gwptis Ot restraints of body, 
speech and itiind 1 (4) dAarmaf consisting of habits of forgive¬ 
ness, humility, straightforwardness, truth, cleanliness, restraint, 
penance* abandonment, indifference to any kind of gain or lass* 
and supreme sex-control 1 , (5) anttprufya consisting of meriitatioii 
about the transient character oT the world, about our helplessness 
without the truth, about the cycles or world-existence, about our 
own responsibilities for our good and bad actions, about the 
difference between the soul and the non-soul, about the unclean¬ 
liness of our body and all that is associated with it, about the in¬ 
flux of karma and its stoppage and the destruction of those 
karmas which have already entered the soul, about soul t matter 
and the substance of the universe, about the difficulty of attaining 
true knowledge, faith, and conduct, and about the essential prin¬ 
ciples of the world 1 , (6) the patifafojaya consisting of the con¬ 
quering of all kinds of physical troubles of heat* cold, etc, and 
of feelings of discomforts of various kinds, (7) caritm or right 

conduct* k 

Next to this we come to nirjara or the purging off of the 
karma* or rather their destruction* This nirjara also is of two 
kinds, hhavanirjara and dravyanirjarH* Bhivanirjara means that 
change in the soul by virtue of which the karma particles are 
destroyed. Dravyanirjara means the actual destruction of these 
karma particles either by the reaping of their effects or by 
penances before their time of ft aid on, called savi pika and avipaka 
nirjara* respectively* When all the karmas are destroyed moksa 
or liberation is effected. 

Pudgala. 

The ajiva (non-living) is divided into p&dgalastikdya. dharnut 
stikt iyd, adharmastikaya, dkMastikaya, kala r puny a, papa. 1 he 
word fittiigal *j means matter 1 ,, and it is called a&iikdya in the 
sense that it occupies space, Pudgala is made up of atoms 

I Taitt^h^i^masQira. * , , 

1 This i* entirely different from the Buddhist sense. With Hw Buddhist 
niCAUs an individual Gf s pciHnji 
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which are without size and eternal Matter may exist in two 
states, gross (such as things we see around us), and subtle (such 
as the karma matter which sullies the soul). All material things 
are ultimately produced by the combination of atoms. The 
smallest indivisible particle of matter is called an atom {tinio. 
The atoms arc all eternal and they all have touch, taste, smell, 
and colour. The formation of different substances is due to the 
different geometrical, spherical or cubical modes of the combi¬ 
nation of the atoms, to the diverse modes of their inner arrange¬ 
ment and to the existence of different degrees of inter atomic 
space ( ghanapraltirabhedena\ Some combinations take place by 
simple mutual contact at two points (yugmapradeia) whereas 
in others the atoms are only hold together hy the points of at¬ 
tractive force (pjafipradtSd) {Prajtidpanopangasutra , pp. 10-12), 
Two atoms form a compound {skandita), when the one is viscous 
and the other dry or both arc of different degrees of viscosity or 
dryness. It must be noted that while the Buddhists thought that 
there was no actual contact between the atoms the Jains regarded 
the contact as essential and as testified by experience. These 
compounds combine with other compounds and thus produce 
the gross things of the world. They are. however, liable to 
constant change {pawvfdma) by which they lose some of their 
old qualities (gjtitaj) and acquire new ones. There are four 
elements, earth, water, air, and fire, and the atoms of all these 
are alike in character. The perception of grossness however 
is not an error which is imposed upon the perception of the 
atoms by our mind (as the Buddhists think) nor is it due to the 
perception of atoms scattered spatially lengthwise and breadthwise 
(as the Samkhya-Yoga supposes), but it is due to the accession of 
a similar property of grossness, blueness or hardness in the com¬ 
bined atoms, so that such knowledge is generated in us as is given 
in the perception of a gross, blue, or a hard thing. When a thing 
appears as blue, what happens is this, that the atoms there have 
all acquired the property of blueness and on the removal of the 
tlarsanavaranlya and jMnavaraniyu veil, there arises in the soul 
the perception and knowledge of that blue thing. This sameness 
{samma-r&paia) of the accession of a quality in an aggregate of 
atoms by virtue of which it appears as one object (e.g. a cow) 
is technically called tityoPsamdnya, This samanya or generality 
is thus neither an imposition of the mind nor an abstract entity 
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tan maintained by the Naiyiiyikas) but represents only the ac¬ 
cession of similar qualities by a simitar development of qualities 
of atoms forming an aggregate; So long as this similarity of 
qualities continues \vc perceive the thing to be the same and 
to continue for some length of time. When we think of a tiling 
to be permanent, we do so by referring to this sameness in the 
developing tendencies of an aggregate of atoms resulting in the 
relative permanence of similar qualities in them. According to 
the Jains things are riot momentary and in spite of the loss or 
some old qualities and the accession of other ones, the thing as 
a whole may remain more or less the same for some time. 1 his 
sameness of qualities in time is technically called §rdktntsdtmnjfti'. 
If the atoms are looked at from the point of view of the change 
and accession of new qualities, they may be regarded as liable to 
destruction, but if they arc looked at from the point of view of 
substance (dratya) they art eternal, 

Dharma, Adharma, Akasa, 

The conception of dharma and adharma in jainism is 
absolutely different from what they mean in other systems of 
Indian philosophy. Dharma is devoid of taste, touch, smell, 
sound and colour; it is conterminous with the mundane umverae 
{fokakdfd) and |>ervades every part of it. The term astikdya 
is therefore applied to it. It is the principle of motion, the ac¬ 
companying circumstance or cause which makes motion possible, 
like water to a moving fish. The water is a passive condition 
or circumstance of die movement of a fish, Le. it is indifferent 
or passive {uddsirta) and not an active or solicitous {prerakd) 
cause. The water cannot compel a fish at rest to move. but if 
the fish wants to move, water is then the necessary help to its 
motion. Dharma cannot make the soul or matter move; but 
if they are to move, they cannot do so without the presence o 
dharma. Hence at the extremity of the mundane world <&**) 
in the region of the liberated souls, there being no dharma, the 
liberated souls attain perfect rest. They cannot move there 
because there is not the necessary motion-element, dharma . 
Adharma is also regarded as a similar pervasive entity w ic i 

I Sec /’ramfyniiimitlarnJ^rcd^, pp, I j 6 - 1 4i! p» 10*- 
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helps jlvas and pud galas to keep themselves at rat No substance 
could move if there were no dhamta, or could remain at rest if 
there were rto adharma, The necessity of admitting these two 
categories seems probably to have been fdt by the Jains on 
account of their notion that the inner activity of the jfvi or the 
atoms required fur its exterior realization the help of some other 
extraneous entity, without which this could not have been trans¬ 
formed into actual exterior motion. Moreover since the jUas 
wen* regarded as having activity inherent in them they would be 
found to be moving even at the time of liberation (moksa), which 
was undesirable; thus it was conceived that actual motiun required 
for its fulfilment the help of an extraneous entity which was absent 
in the region or the liberated souls. 

The category of &k 3 sa is that subtle entity which pervades 
the mundane universe (/oka) and the transcendent region of 
liberated souls (afoka) which allows the subsistence of all other 
substances such as dharma p adharma, jtva, pudgalan It is not a 
mere negation and absence of veil or obstruction, or mere empti¬ 
ness, but a positive entity which helps other things to inter¬ 
penetrate it. On account of its pervasive character it is called 
ahiiditikayah 


KaJa and Samaya. 

Time (M/a) in reality consists of those innumerable particles 
which never mix with one another, but which help the happening 
of the modification or accession of new T qualities and the change 
of qualities of the atoms, Kala dues not bring about the changes 
of qualifies, in things, but Just as akSfe helps Interpenetration 
and dharma motion, so also kftk helps the action of the transfor¬ 
mation of new qualities in things. Time perceived as moments, 
hours, days, etc* is called samaya. This is the appearance of the 
unchangeable ka!a in so many forms. Kala thus not only aids 
the modifications of other things* but also allows its own modifi¬ 
cations as moments, hours, etc. It is thus a drary a (substance), 
and the moments, hours, etc, arc its parySyas, The unit of samaya 
is the time required by an atom to traverse a unit of space by a 
slow move menu 
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jaina Cosmography. 

According to the Jains, the world is eternal, without beginning 
or end, Loka is that place hi which happiness and misery are expe¬ 
rienced as results of virtue and vice. It is composed of three parts, 
urrfki-ii (where the gods reside}* madkya (this world of outs) p and 
aJAt? (where the denizens of hell reside). 1 he mundane universe 
(lnhiitifa) is pervaded with dKarma which makes all movement 
possible. Beyond the lokaksiia there is no dhartna and therefore 
no movement, but only space {dka 3 a\ Surrounding this lokaka^a 
are three layers of air. The perfected soul rising straight oyer 
the urdhvaloka goes to the top of this lokakaia and (there being 
no dharma) remains motionless there. 

Jaina Yoga. 

Yoga according to Jainism is the cause of moksa (salvation). 
This yoga consists of jfiana (knowledge of reality as it is), sraridha 
(faith in the teachings of the Jin as), and ciiritra (cessation from 
doing all that is evil). This caritra consists of uhtrnsa (not 
taking any life even by mistake or unmindful ness), rtnrta 
(speaking in such a way as is true, good and pleasing), astsya 
(not taking anything which has not been given)* brcihtuitcfiyyy& 
(abandoning lust for all kinds of objects* in mind, speech and 
body), and esfinrigro/ui (abandoning attachment fur ail things) . 
These strict rules of conduct only apply to ascetics who are bent 
on attaining perfection. The standard proposed for the ordinary 
householders is fairly workable. Thus It is said by 1 iemacandra, 
that ordinary householders should earn money honestly* should 
follow the customs of good people, should marry a good girl from 
a. good family, should follow the customs of the country and so 
forth. These are just what we should expect from any good and 

1 Certain rittmal nile* of conduct are 1d jo e&licd earilta. Tire** are - frjv * 1 ( tCl 
flQ by the path already trodden by other* and illuminated by ihc sun * » al 

prewr prenuliett may be taken while walking lo prevent oOchIS bom tread m£ ™ 
imeci*. etc.* which mav be lying on the way), HdfA (ifl speak vreSl »n^ pteaaanl j 
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honest householder of the present day* Great stress is laid upon 
the virtues of ahims£, sunrta. asteya and brahmacaryya, but the 
root of all these is ahimsJL The virtues of sunrta, as toy a and 
brahmacaryya are made to follow directly as secondary corral- 
lanes of ahimsa, Aliims& may thus be generalised as the funda¬ 
mental ethical virtue of Jainism; judgment on all actions may be 
passed in accordance with the standard of ahitnsa; suufta, asteya 
and brahmacaryya are regarded as virtues as their transgression 
leads to himsa (injury to beings), A milder form of the practice 
of these virtues is expected from ordinary householders and this 
is called an 11 brat a (small vows). But those who are struggling 
for the attainment of emancipation must practise these virtues 
according to the highest and strictest standard, and this is called 
mahilbrata (great vows). Thus for example brahmacaryya for a 
householder according to the anubrata standard would be mere 
cessation from adultery, whereas according to mahabrata it would 
be absolute abstention from sex-thoughts, sex-words and sex^ 
acts. Ahimsa according to a householder, according to anubrata, 
would require abstinence from killing any animals, but according 
to mabavrata it would entail all the rigour and carefulness to 
prevent oneself from being the cause of any kind of injury to 
any living being in any way* 

Many other minor duties are imposed upon householders, all 
of which are ba^ed upon the cardinal virtue of ahsmsa. These 
are (t) digvirati (to carry out activities within a restricted area 
and thereby desist from injuring living beings in different places), 
(2) bkogopabkogamdna (to desist from drinking liquors, taking 
flesh, butter, honey, figs, certain other kinds of plants, fruits, and 
vegetables, to observe certain other kinds of restrictions regarding 
time and place of taking meals), (3) iwarthadanda consisting of 
(fj) apadhyana (cessation from inflicting any bodily injuries, 
killing of one's enemies, etc.}, {&) pdpopadt r sa (desisting from 
advising people to take to agriculture which leads to the killing 
or so many insects), (r) himsopakdriddna (desisting from giving 
implements of agriculture to people w hich will lead to the injury 
Of insects), (d) pmmddatarana (to desist from attending musical 
parties, theatres, or reading sex-1 iterature, gamblings to.), (4) sihsd- 
padahrata consisting of (a) soinayikahrata (to try to treat all 
beings equally), (If) deidvahdsikabrata (gradually to practise the 
digviratibrata more and more extensively), (r) posadhabrata 
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(certain other kinds of restriction), (d) otitkisarfivibhagabrata (to 
make gifts to gue$ts)i All transgressions of these virtues, called 
aticarti, should be carefully avoided. 

All perception,wisdom, and morals belong to the soul, and to 
know the soul as possessing these is the right knowledge of the 
souL AM sorrows proceeding out of want of self-knowledge can 
be removed only by true self-knowledge. The soul in itself is 
pure intelligence, and it becomes endowed with the body only on 
account of its karma. When by meditation, all the karmas are 
burnt ( dkyaMgnidagdhikanna) the self becomes purified. The 
soul is itself the samsara (the cycle of rebirths) when it is over¬ 
powered by the four kasayas (passions) and the senses. The four 
kasayas arc krvdfui (anger), utettit (vanity and pride), fpnipti 
(insincerity and the tendency to dupe others), and tobha (greed). 
These kasayas cannot be removed except by a control of the 
senses; and self-control alone leads to the purity of the mind 
{manakiuddhiy Without the control of the mind no one can 
proceed in the path of yoga. All our acts become controlled when 
the mind is controlled, so those who seek emancipation should 
make every effort to control the mind. No kind of asceticism 
{tafias) can be of any good until the mind is purified. All attach¬ 
ment and antipathy {rngadvesa) can be removed onl) bj, the 
purification of the mind. It is by attachment and antipathy that 
man loses his independence. It U thus necessary for the yogin 
(sage) that he should be free from them and become independent 
in the real sense of the term, When a man learns to look upon 
all beings with equality (mtifrtlwd) he can effect such a conquest 
over rSga and dvesa as one could never do even by the strictest 
asceticism through millions or years. In order to effect this 
samatva towards all, we should take to the following kinds of 
meditation {bhav/tmT} \ 

We should think of the transitoriness (anityatti) of all things, 
that what a thing was in the morning, it is not at mid-day. 
what it was at mid-day it is not at night; for all things arc 
transitory and changing, Our body, all our objects of pleasure, 
wealth and youth all are fleeting like dreams, or cotton particles 
in a whirlwind. 

All, even the gods, are subject to death. All our relatives will 
by their works fall a prey to death. This world is thus full of 
misery and there is nothing which can support us in it- Thus in 
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whatever way we look for anything, on which we can depend, we 
find (hat it fails us. This is called a^ranabhSvanS (the meditation 
□f helplessness). 

Some are born in this world, some suffer, some reap the fruits 
of the karma done in another life, We are all different from one 
another by our surroundings, karma, by our separate bodies and 
by all other gifts which each of us severally enjoy. To meditate 
on these aspects is called ekatvabh^vana and anyatvabhAvantL 

To think that the body is made up of defiled things, the flesh, 
blood, and bones* and is therefore impure is called aSucibhavana 
(meditation of the impurity of the body), 

To think that if the mind is purilied by the thoughts of uni¬ 
versal friendship and compassion and the passions are removed, 
then only will good ipubhd) accrue to me, but if on the contrary 
1 commit sinful deeds and transgress the virtues, then all evil 
will befall me, is tailed asravabhavana (meditation of the be¬ 
falling of evil). By the control of the asrava (inrush of karma) 
comes the samvara (cessation of the influx of karma) and the 
destruction of the karmas already accumulated leads to nirjar^ 
(decay and destruction of karma matter). 

Again one should think that the practice of the ten dharmas 
(virtues) of self control Uamyama), truthfulness (sfinrta), purity 
(iouca\ chastity {brahma), absolute want of greed {akiflc&naia} w 
asceticism {tapas\ forbearance, patience (hsdnti), mildness 
(nmrtfazw} m sincerity (rjuta), and freedom or emancipation from 
all sins {mukti) can done help us in the achievement of die 
highest goaf These are the only supports to which we can 
look. It is these which uphold the world-order. This is called 
dharmasva khy atatil bha van a. 

Again one should think of the Jaina cosmology and also 
of the nature of the influence of karma in producing all the 
diverse conditions of men. These two arc called I&kabkdvtind 
and b&tihibkdvand m 

When by the continual practice of the above thoughts man 
become unattached to all things and adopts equality to all beings, 
and becomes disinclined to all worldly enjoyments, then w ith a 
mind Tull Of peace he gets rid of all passions, and then he should 
take to the performance or dhyana or meditation by deep concen¬ 
tration. The samatva or perfect equality of the mind and dhyana 
arc interdependent* so that without dhyana there is no samatva 
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and Without samatva there is no dhyitna. In nrder to make the 
mind steady by dhyiina one should think of maitrf (universal 
friendship), pramoda (the habit of emphasizing the good sides of 
meaXkamnti (universal compassion)and madkynitkn (mdiffeireticc 
to the wickedness of people, he. the habit of not taking any 
note of sinners). The Jaina dhyana consists in concentrating 
the mind on the syllables of the Jaina prayer phrases. The 
dhySna however as we have seen is only practised as an aid to 
making the mind steady and perfectly equal ami undisturbed 
towards all things. Emancipation comes only as the result of the 
final extinction of the karma materials, Jaina yoga is thus a com¬ 
plete course of moral discipline which leads to the purification 
of the mind and is hence different from the traditional Hindu 
yoga of Patafljali Dr even of the BuddSisstsl 


Jaina Atheism* 

The N'aiyayikas assert that as the world is of the nature of 
an effect, it must have been created by an intelligent agent and 
this agent is livara (God). To this the Jain replies, What docs 
the NaiySyika mean when he says that the world is of the nature 
of an effect"? Does he mean by “effect," (i) that which is made 
up of parts {sdvayovay or, (2) the coinherence of the causes of a 
non-existent thing, or, (3) that which is regarded by anyone as 
having been made, or, (4) that which is liable to change {vtkdrit- 
tw«>. Again, what b meant by being "made up of parts"? If it 
means existence in parts, then the class-concepts {sdmtirtjti) 
existing in the parts should also be regarded as effects.and hence 
destructible, but these the Xaiyiyikas regard as being partless and 
eternal [f St mean* b " that which has parts, then space 

has to be regarded as M effect/* but the Ifeiyftyika regards 
it as eternal 

Again effect tr cannot mean “comherentu of the causes oi a 
thing which were previously non-existent/" for in that Cft« one 
could not speak of the world as an effect* for the atoms of the 
elements of earth, etc., arc regarded as eternal 

Again if “effect 11 mean^ "that which is regarded by anyone as 

i yogotattrui hy Hcmucud ra, edited by Wirtdlkbt ■" Z&turbrift drr 
M*T%- Gwilxteft* Ldfisig, 1874* &r 4 vy*uami*ub**Y cftilctL by GtwffhsJ* 1917* 
a See Gu^amiELns Tm rimr* iA as fan'if /M. 
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having been made/ 1 then it would apply even to space, for when 
.1 man digs the ground he thinks that he has made new space in 
the hollow which he dug. 

If it means ** that which is liable to change/' then one could 
suppose that God was also Liable to change and he would require 
another creator to create him and he another, and so on ad 
infinitum. Moreover, if God creates he cannot but be liable to 
change with reference to his creative activity. 

Moreover* we know that those things which happen at some 
time and do not happen at other times are regarded as "effects." 
Hut the world as a whole exists always. IT it is argued that things 
contained within it such as trees* plants* etc,* are “effects,” then 
that would apply even to this hypothetical God p for, his will and 
thought must be diversely operating at diverse times and these 
are contained in him. He also becomes a created Seeing by virtue 
of that And even atoms would be “effects, 11 for they also undergo 
changes of colour by heat. 

Let us grant for the sake of argument that the world as a 
whole is an "effect.” And every effect has a cause* and so the 
world as a whole has a cause. But this docs not moan that the 
cause is an intelligent one, as God is supposed to bc T If it h 
argued that he is regarded as intelligent on the analogy of human 
causation then he might .also be regarded as imperfect as human 
beings. If it is held that the world as a whole is not exactly 
an effect of the type of effects produced by human beings 
but is similar to those* this will lead to no inference. Because 
water-vapour is similar to smokc r nobody will be justified in 
inferring fire from water-vapour, as he would do from smoke. 
Lf it is said that this is so different an effect that from it the 
inference is possible, though nobody has ever been seen to pro¬ 
duce such an effect, well then, one could also infer on seeing 
old houses ruined in course of time that these ruins were pro¬ 
duced by intelligent agents. For these are also effects of which 
we do not know of any intelligent agent, for both are effects* 
and the invisibility of the agent ta present in both casus. If It is 
said that the world Is such that we have a sense that it has been 
made by some one. then the question will be, whether you infer 
the agency of God from this sense or infer the sense of its having 
been made from the fact of its being made by God* and you have 
a vicious circle {anymytUraya\ 


vj] Anti-tkeisik Arguments 

Again, even if we should grant that the world was created by 
an agent, then such an agent should have a body, for we have 
never seen any intelligent creator without a body. IT it is held 
that we should consider the general condition of agency only, 
namely, that the agent is intelligent, the objection will be that 
this is impossible, for agency is always associated with some kind 
of body, if you take the instances of other kinds of effects such 
as the shoots of com growing in the fields, it will be found that 
these had no intelligent agents behind them to create them. If it 
is said that these are also made by God, then you have an 
argument in a circle {(akraka\ for this was the very matter which 
you sought to prove* 

Let it be granted for the sake of argument that God exists* 
Does his mere abstract existence produce the world? Well* lit 
that case, the abstract existence of a potter may also create the 
world, for the abstract existence is the same in both cases. Does 
he produce the world by knowledge and will? Well, that is im¬ 
possible, for there cannot be any knowledge and will without a 
body* Does he produce die world by physical movement or any 
other kind of movement? In any case that is impossible, for there 
cannot be any movement without a body. If you suppose that 
he is omniscient, you may do so, but that does not prove that 
he can be all-creator 

I jet us again grant for the sake of argument that a bodiless 
God can create the w r orid by his will and activity. Did he take 
to creation through a personal whim? In that case there would 
be no natural laws and order in the world* Did he take to it 
tn accordance with the moral and immoral actions of men? Then 
he is guided by a moral order and is not independent Is it 
through mercy that he took to creation? Well then, we suppose 
there should have been only happiness in the world and nothing 
dse. If it is said that it is by the past actions of men that they 
suffer pains and enjoy pleasure, and if men are led to do vicious 
actions by past deeds which work like blind destiny, then such 
a blind destiny {fidrsta) might take the place of God. If He took 
to creation as mere play, then he must be a child who did things 
without a purpose. £ f it was due to his desire of punishing certain 
people and favouring others, then he must harbour favouritism 
on behalf of some and hatred against others If the creation took 
place simply through his own nature, then, what is the good of 
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admitting him at all ? You may rather say that the world came 
into being out or its own nature. 

It is preposterous to suppose that one God without the help 
of any instruments or other accessories of any kind* could create 
this world* This is against all experience. 

Admitting for the sake of argument that such a God exists* 
you could never justify the adjectives with which you wish to 
qualify him. Thus you say that he is eternal. But since he has 
no body, he must be of the nature of intelligence and wiIJ + 
But this nature must have changed in diverse forms for the pro¬ 
duction of diverse kinds of worldly things* which are of so varied 
a nature. If there were no change in his knowledge and wilt, then 
there couid not have been diverse kinds of creation and de¬ 
struction, Destruction and creation cannot be the result of one 
unchangeable will and knowledge. Moreover it is the character 
of knowledge to change, if the word is used in the sense in which 
knowledge b applied to human beings, and surely we are not 
aware of any other kind of knowledge. You say that God is 
omniscient, but it is difficult to suppose how he can have any 
knowledge at all, for as he has no organs he cannot have any 
perception* anti since he cannot have any perception he cannot 
have any inference either. If it b said that without the supposi¬ 
tion of a God the variety of the world would be inexplicable. this 
also is not true, for this implication would only be justified if 
there were no other hypothesis left But there are other supposi¬ 
tions also. Even without ati omniscient God you could explain 
all things merely by the doctrine of moral order or the taw of 
karma. If there were one God, there could be a society of Gods 
too. You say that if there were many Gods, then there would be 
quarrels and differences of opinion. This is like the story of 
a miser who fur fear of incurring expenses left all his sons and 
wife and retired into the forest. When even ants and bees can 
co-operate together and act harmoniously, the supposition that if 
there were many Gods they would have fallen out r would indicate 
that in spite of all the virtues that you ascribe to God you think 
his nature to be quite Reliable* if not vicious. Thus in which¬ 
ever way one tries to jusjfl> the existence of God he finds that it 
is absolutely a hopfaldL* task. The best way then is to dispense 
with the supposit!on^ltogether L , 

c Sk Setd^rf nnv*.Y«|>J* GuEmratrui oil Jainiini* pj>. uj-j i 4 . 
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Moksa (emancipation). 

The motive which leads a man to strive for release (m&ksa) is 
the avoidance of pain and the attainment of happiness, fur the 
state of mukti is the state of the soul in pure happiness, it is 
also a state of pure and infinite knowledge {ttnaftiajfianc) and infi¬ 
nite perception (anani&d&riana% In the samsdra state on account 
or the karma veils this purity is sullied, and the veils are only worn 
out imperfectly and thus reveal this and that object at this and 
that time as ordinary knowledge {matt ), testimony {Intta), super¬ 
natural cognition h as in trance or hypnotism (avadAib and direct 
knowledge of the thoughts of others or thought reading (tnattaii- 
fatydya )i In the state of release however there is omniscience 
{krtfahjnaaa) and all things are simultaneously known to the 
perfect {kevatin) as they are. In the samsara stage the soul always 
acquires new qualities, and thus suffers a continual change though 
remaining the same in substance. But in the emancipated stage 
the changes that a soul suffers are all exactly the same h and thus 
it is that at this stage the soul appears to be the same in substance 
as well as in its qualities of infinite knowledge, etc, + the change 
meaning in this state only the repetition of the same qualities. 

It may not be out of place to mention here that though the 
k arm as of man are constantly determining him in various ways 
yet there is in him infinite capacity or power for right action 
(aminiavirya\ so that karma can never subdue this freedom and 
infinite capacity„ though this may be suppressed from time to time 
by the influence of karma. It is thus that by an exercise of this 
power man can overcome all karma and become finally liberated, 
if man had not this anantavirya in him he might have been eter¬ 
nally under the sway of the accumulated karma which secured 
his bondage {bandha)* But since man Is the repository of this 
indomitable power the karmas can only throw obstacles and 
produce sufferingSp but can never prevent him from attaining his 
highest good. 



CHAPTER VII 

THK KAl'ILA AND THE PATASjALA SAMKHVA (YOGA) 1 - 

A Review* 

The exarriination of the two ancient Nastika schools uf 
Buddhism arid Jainism of two different types ought to convince 
us that serious philosophical speculations were indulged in, in 
circles other than those of the U panisad sages. That certain 
practices known as Yoga were generally prevalent amongst the 
wise seems very probable,for these are not only alluded to in some 
of the Upanisads but were accepted by the two nastika schools 
of Buddhism arid jainism. Whether we look at them from the 
point of view of ethics or metaphysics, the two Nastika schools 
appear to have arisen out of a reaction against the sacrificial 
disciplines of the Br&hmanas. Both these systems originated with 
the Ksattriyas and were marked by a strong aversion again;.t the 
taking of animal life, and against the doctrine of offering animals 
at the sacrifices. 

The doctrine of the sacrifices supposed that a suitable com¬ 
bination of rites, rituals, and articles of sacrifice had the magical 
power of producing the desired effect a shower of rain, the 
birth of a son, the routing of a huge army, etc. The sacrifices 
were enjoined generally not so much for any moral elevation, as 
Tor the achievement of objects of practical welfare. The Vedas 
were the eternal revelations which were competent so to dictate 
a detailed procedure, that we could by following it proceed on a 
certain course of action and refrain from other injurious courses 
ill such a manner that we might obtain the objects we desired 
by the accurate performance of any sacrifice. If wc arc to define 
truth in accordance with the philosophy of such a ritualistic 
culture we might say that, that alone is true, in accordance with 
which we may real ire our objects in the world about us; the truth 
of Vedie injunctions is shown by the practical attainment of our 

1 This chapter i» on my SfKiif of Palinjaii, pulsbihtsl by the Calcutta 

UniTrriity. ami my fkiiaiefkf in rtialnat to otktr Indian Sjtftmi of tkett^ki. 
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objects. Truth cannot be determined a priori but depends upon 
the test of experience*. 

It is interesting to notice that Buddhism and Jainism though 
probably born out of a reactionary movement against this artificial 
creed, yet could not but be influenced by some of its fundamental 
principles which, whether distinctly formulated or not, were at 
least tacitly implied in all sacrificial performances. Thus we see 
that Buddhism regarded all production and destruction as being 
due to the assemblage of conditions, and defined truth as that 
which could produce any effect But to such a logical extreme 
did the Buddhists carry these doctrines that they ended in 
formulating the doctrine of absolute momentariness", Turning 
to the Jains we find that they also regarded the value of know* 
ledge as consisting in the help that it offers in securing what is 
good for us and avoiding what is evil; truth gives us such an 
account of things that on proceeding according to its directions 
we may verify It by actual experience. Proceeding on a correct 
estimate of things we may easily avail ourselves of what is good 
and avoid what is bad. The Jains also believed that changes 
were produced by the assemblage of conditions, but they did not 
carry this doctrine to its logical extreme. There was change in 
the world a_s well as permanence. The Buddhists had gone so 
far thdt they had even denied the existence of any permanent 
soul. The Jains said that no ultimate, one-sided and absolute 
view of things could be taken,and held that not only the happening 
of events was conditional, but even all our judgments, are true 
only in a limited sense. This is indeed true for common sense, 
wdiieh we acknowledge as superior to mere i? priori abstrac¬ 
tions, which lead to absolute and one-sided conclusions. By the 
assemblage or conditions, old qualities in things disappeared, new 
quaiities came in* and a part remained permanent But this 
common-sense view, though in agreement with our ordinary 
experience* could not satisfy our inner a priori demands for 
finding out ultimate truth, which was true not relatively but 
absolutely* When asked whether anything was true. Jainism 

* The- jihiluwptiy of the Vpk} ftl (bnnub^ by the of Kucpifib and 

Prabhthn hotdb (he apposite view. Truth xocording to them is determined j fri&ri 
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would answer, "yes, this is true from this point of view, hut 
untrue from that point of view, while that is also true from such 
a point of view and untrue from another/' Rut such an answer 
cannot satisfy the mind which seeks to reach a definite pro¬ 
nouncement, art absolute judgment. 

The main departure of the systems of Jainism and Buddhism 
from the sacrificial creed consisted in this, that they tried to formu¬ 
late a theory of the universe, the reality and the position of sentient 
beings and more particularly of man. The sacrificial creed was 
busy with individual rituals anti sacrifices, and cared for principles 
or maxims Only so far as they were of use for the actual perform¬ 
ances of sacrifices. Again action with the new systems did not mean 
sacrifice but any general action that we always perform. Actions 
were here considered bad or good according as they brought 
about our moral elevation or not. The followers of the sacrificial 
creed refrained from untruth not so much from a sense of personal 
degradation, but because the Vedas had dictated that untruth 
should not be spoken, and the Vedas must be obeyed. The 
sacrificial creed wanted more and more happiness here or in the 
Other world. The systems or Buddhist and Jain philosophy turned 
their backs upon ordinary happiness and wanted an ultimate and 
unchangeable state where all pains and sorrows were for ever 
dissolved (Buddhism) or where infinite happiness,ever unshaken, 
was realized. A course of right conduct to be followed merely for 
the moral elevation of the person had no place in the sacrificial 
creed, for with it a course of right conduct could be followed 
only if it was so dictated in the Vedas, Karma and the fruit of 
karma {karmap!taia\ only meant the karma of sacrifice and its 
fruits—temporary happiness, such as was produced as the fruit 
of sacrifices; knowledge with them meant only the knowledge of 
sacrifice and of the dictates of the Vedas, In the systems how¬ 
ever. karma, karmaphala. happiness, knowledge, all these were 
taken iti their w idest and most universal sense. Happiness or 
absolute extinction of sorrow was still the goal, but this was no 
narrow sacrificial happiness but infinite and unchangeable happi¬ 
ness or destruction of sorrow; karma was still the way, but not 
sacrificial karma, for it meant all moral and immoral actions 
performed by us; knowledge here meant the knowledge of truth 
or reality an d not the knowledge of sacrifice, 

Such an advance had however already begun in the Upa- 
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ni^ads which had anticipated the new systems in ad these 
directions. The pioneers of these new systems probably drew 
their suggestions both from the sacrificial creed and from the 
Upanisads, and built their systems independently by their own 
rational thinking. But if the suggestions of the Upanisads were 
thus utilised by heretics who denied the authority of the Vedas, 
it was natural to expect that we should find in the Hindu camp 
such germs of rational thinking as might indicate an attempt to 
harmonize the suggestions of the Upanisads and of the sacrificial 
creed in such a manner as might lead to the construeEion of a con¬ 
sistent and well-worked system of thought, Ourexpcctationiare 
indeed fulfilled in the Simkhya philosophy* germs of which may 
be discovered in the Upanisads, 

The Germs of SSmkhya in the Upanisads. 

it h indeed true that in the Upanmds there is a large number 
of texts that describe the ultimate reality as the Brahman, the 
infinite, knowledge bliss, and speak of aJJ else as mere changing 
forms and names. The word Brahman originally meant in the 
earliest Vedic literature. Mantra* duly performed sacrifice, and 
also the power of sacrifice which could bring about the desired re¬ 
sult a , In many passages of the UpanUads this Brahman appears 
as the universal and supreme principle from which all others de¬ 
rived their powers. Such a Brahman is sought for in many passages 
for personal gain or welfare. But through a gradual process of 
development the conception of Brahman reached a superior level 
in which the reality and truth of the world are tacitly ignored, 
and the One, the infinite, knowledge, the real is regarded as the 
only Trutin This type of thought gradually developed into the 
monistic Vedanta as explained by Sankara, But there was 
another line or thought which was developing alongside of it, 
which regarded the world as having a reality and as being made 
up of water* fire, and earth. There are also passages in Sveti- 
£vatara and particularly in MaitrayanI from which it appears 
that the Simkhy^ line of thought had considerably developed, and 
many of its technical terms were already in use 1 . But the date 
of Maitrlyan! has not yet been definitely settled, and the details 

* Set HUlebrandt'f wrlkk, - Brahmin 11 \E. A\£.}. 
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Found theme are also not such that we can form a distinct notion 
of the SSmkhya thought as it developed in the Upanisads. It is 
not improbable that at this stage of development it also gave 
some suggestions to Buddhism or jainism, but the Sit in kby a-Yoga 
philosophy as we now get it is a system in which are found all 
the results of Buddhism and Jainism in such a manner that it 
unites the doctrine of permanence of the Upanisads with the 
doctrine of momentariness of the Buddhists and the doctrine of 
relativism of the Jains, 

Samkhya and Yoga Literature. 

The main exposition of the system of Samkhya and Yoga in 
this section has been based on the Samkhya k&fikd, the Sdm- 
khya siitras, and the Yoga siitras of Fatahjali with their commen¬ 
taries and sub-commentaries. The Satukkya karika (about 
200 A.IX) was written by I^varakrsna. The account of Samkhya 
given by Caraka (78 a. tx) represents probably an earlier school and 
this has been treated separately. Vacaspati Misra (ninth century 
A.D.) wrote a commentary' on it known as Tattvakmtmudi, But 
before him Gaudapada and Raja wrote commentaries on the 
Samkhya kdrikd\ NariSyanatJrtha wrote his Candrikd on Gauda- 
pfida's commentary. The Santkhya siitras which have been com¬ 
mented on by Vijflana Bhiksu (called Pravacunahhtisya 1 of the 
sixteenth century seems to be a work of some unknown author 
after the ninth century. Aniruddha of the latter half of the 
fifteenth century was tlie first man to write a commentary on the 
Samkhya siitras. Vijflana Bhiksu wrote atso another elementary 
work on Siimkhya known as Sdmkkyasdra. Another short work 
of late origin is Taltvasomdsa (probably fourteenth century). Two 
other works on S5 mkhy a, viz. S imarta nda’s Sd^bhyeaatb/mdvemna 
and BhavagancSa’s SdntkhyatamayatMrthyadipana (both later 
than V ijflanabhiksu) of real philosophical value have also been 
freely consulted. PatafijaJi's Yoga rStra (not earlier than 147 B.c.) 
was commented on by VyAsa (400 a.d.) and VySsa’s bhisva 
commented on by Vfcaspati Misra is called Tattvavaiidradf, 
by Vijflana Bhiksu Yogavarttika, by Bhoja in the tenth century" 
Ehajwrtti, and by NageSa (seventeenth century) CMydzyiiMym 
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Amongst the modem works to which t owe an obligation l may 
mention the two treatises Mtckankal f physical ami chemical theories 
of the A ncient Hindus and the j Positive Scien ces of the A indent Httutus 
by Dr B. N. Seal and my two works on Yoga Study ofPatmjali pub¬ 
lished by tlte Calcutta University,and Yoga Philosophy in relation 
to other Indian Systems of Thought which is shortly to be published, 
and my Natural Philosophy of the Ancient Hindus, awaiting publi¬ 
cation with the Calcutta University 

Gun&ratna mentions two other authoritative Samkhya works, 
viz. Matharahhetsya and Atreyatantra. Of these the second is 
probably the same as Caraka 3 s treatment of Samkhya, for we know 
that the sage Atri is the speaker in Caraka’s work and for that it 
was called Atreyasamhitd or Atreyatantra. Nothing is known 
of the Mdthara&Msya 1 * 

An Early School ol Samkhya. 

h is important for the history of Samkhya philosophy that 
Caraka s treatment of it H which so far as I know' has never been 
dealt with in any of the modem studies of Sfmkhya, should 
be brought before the notice of the students of this philosophy. 
According to Caraka there arc six elements {dkdtus\ vta. the 
five elements such as akasa, vayu etc. and cetani, called also 
purusa. From other points of view, the categories may be said to 
be twenty-four only* viz. the ten senses (five cognitive and five 
conative), manas, the five objects of senses and the eightfold 
prakrti (prakrti* mahat, ahamkara and the five elements)l The 
manas works through the senses, it is atomic and its existence 
is proved by the fact that in spite of the existence of the senses 
there cannot be any knowledge unless manas is in touch with 
them. There are two movements of manas as indeterminate 
sensing (aha) and conedving^i*fra)befone definite understanding 
(tmddhl) arise*. Each of the five senses is the product of the 
combination of five elements but the auditory sense is made with 
a preponderance of aka£a, the sense of touch with a preponderance 

* Readers unacquainted with S i tukby*- Yoga in&f wit the f'.>ltowin£ three seClicriaa 
at ihe Time of firei rending. 

1 PumAOi is here excluded frtmn the list. Cakrap^i, the commefllaUH* **ys lb*i 
ihe prakrti end puru^a both being unmanifestQti, the two together have been corned 

uDf.. Pipj-tiJfpurutJM rn ItidM+irm} dt 

pttkftOpem prukfift* myil£t^ahdtm*Pa grlnjli. H ariosi ha edition, of 

GmAtf* SJrinit p. j« 
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of air, the visual sense with a preponderance of light, the taste with 
a preponderance of water and the sense of smell with a prepotider* 
ance of earth. Caraka does not mention the tanmatnis at ail J . The 
conglomeration of the sense-objects {indriy&rtha} or gross matter, 
the ten senses, man as. the five subtle bhutas and prakrti, mahat 
and ahamkam taking place through rajas make up what wo call 
man. When the sattva is at its height this conglomeration ceases. 
All karma, the fruit of karma, cognition, pleasure, pain ignorance, 
life and death belongs to this conglomeration. But there is also 
the purusa, for had it not been so then; would be no birth, death, 
bondage, or salvation. If the atman were not regarded as cause] 
alt illuminations of cognition would be without any reason. If a 
permanent self were not recognized, then for the work of one 
others would be responsible. This purusa,called also paramahmtn, 
is begmnmgless and it has no cause beyond itself The self is in 
itself without consciousness. Consciousness can only come to it 
through its connection with the sense organs and maims. By 
ignorance, will,antipathy, and work, this conglomeration of purusa 
and the other elements takes place. Knowledge, feeling, or action, 
cannot be produced without this combination. All positive effects 
arc due to conglomerations of causes and not by a single cause, hut 
ail destruction comes naturally and without cause. That which 
is eternal is never the product of anything. Caraka identifies the 
avyakta part of prakrti with purusa as forming one category. 
The vikdra or evolutionary products of prakrti are called ksetra 
whereas the avyakta part of prakrti is regarded as the ksetrajita 
(avj'aAteffrasya kfe/rasya kfttrqjfamrsayti viduk% This avyakta 
and Cctana are one and die same entity. From this unmanifested 
prakrti or ectana is derived the buddhi, and from the buddhi is 
uenvea the ego (ahatftkAra) and from the ahamksra the five 
dements and the senses are produced, and when this production 
is complete, we say that creation has taken place. At the time 
of praiaya (periodical cosmic dissolution) all the evolutes return 
lack to prakrti. and thus become unmanifet with it, whereas at the 
ime of a new creation from the purusa the unmanjfest {azyakfa), 
all the manifested forms-theev-olutcs or buddhi, aha mk^etc.- 

clemeoofonai^ port of the pmtftiw* hw of 

Wtiici have evolved out of the pmkni. ,h * Jca “ 
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appear 1 . This cycle of births or rebirths or of dissolution and 
new creation acts through the influence of rajas and tamas, and 
so those who can get rid of these two will never again suffer this 
revolution in a cydc. The mams can only become active in asso¬ 
ciation with the self, which is the real agent. This self of itself takes 
rebirth in all kinds of lives according to its own wJsh f undeter¬ 
mined by anyone else. It works according to its own free will 
and reaps the fruits of its karma. Though all the souls are pervasive* 
yet they can only perceive in particular bodies where they are 
associated with their own specific senses* All pleasures and pains 
are felt by the conglomeration (raft), and not by the attnan pre¬ 
siding over It From the enjoyment and suffering of pleasure and 
pain comes desire consisting of wish and antipathy, and 

from desire again comes pleasure and pain. Moksa meanscomplete 
cessation of pleasure and pain, arising through the association 
of the self with the manas, the sense, and sense-objects. If the 
manas is settled steadily in the self, it is the state of yoga w hen 
there is neither pleasure nor pain* When true knowledge dawns 
that '"all are produced by causey are transitory, rise of them- 
selves, but are not produced by the self and are sorrow', and do 
not belong to me the self, 11 the self transcends all. This is the last 
renunciation when ad affections and knowledge become finally 
extinct. There remains no indication of any positive existence 
of the self at this time, and the self can no longer be perceived*. 
It is the state of Brahman- Those who know Brahman call this 
state the Brahman, which is eternal and absolutely devoid of any 
characteristic* This state is spoken of by the Simkhyas as their 
goal* and also that of the Yogins. When rajas and tamas are 
rooted out and the karma of the past whose fruits have to be 
enjoyed are exhausted, and there is no new karma and new birth* 

L TKU passage has been differently explained in u cociLmeciEiTy previous to Cakra- 
p&^i meaning that at the time of death Ehpw resolve hack into ih* pntkrti—tbe 

punlf&— arid at the time of rebirth they become manifest a^sia. See C&krapM Od 
iiilra, l T 46 . 

1 Though this state ii cullpd brnhuubhulA. it is not in any sense Like ibe Krahmin 
of Veiilantii which Ei of the nature of pme pure intelligence and pure bltss% This 

indescribable Mate IJ more like ab-Jiluic HiwihilaEion without my *L|{n of eiLLslcnce 
{o/o^f j mtm ) r resembling ^ Jitmiipu Thus f>T *ta wiil re 2— ta ; mimhttrxmj- 

s a titty itse' samtildfcarvamtAswdA WVftim y&nfyeft$aia$. 

JWram {maimo&AiU* At MUma mpaJo&hyau mifarfaA tarvabkArfbkyah tikmam yasya 
J m VtJjAltr gtitorbrnAmnvidJtp fir&hwA fa- r^*■«• C-srols, £ln"rti 1, 
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the state of moksa comes about Various kinds of moral en¬ 
deavours in the shape of association with good people, abandoning 
of desires,determined attempts at discovering the truth with fixed 
attention, are spoken of as indispensable means. Truth (tattva) 
thus discovered should be recalled again and again 1 and this will 
ultimately effect the disunion of the body with the self. As the 
self is avyakta (unmanifested) and has no specific nature or 
character, this state can only be described as absolute cessation 
(moA’St nivritirnihjesd}. 

The main features of the Samkhya doctrine as given by Caraka 
are thus: i. furusa is the state of avyakta. z. By a conglomera- 
ol this avyakta with its later products a conglomeration is formed 
which generates the so-called living being. 3, The tan ms tr as are 
not mentioned. 4. Rajas and tamas represent the bad states of 
the mind and sattva the good ones, 5. The ultimate state of 
emancipation is either absolute annihilation or characterless abso¬ 
lute existence and it is spoken of as the Brahman state; there is 
no consciousness in this state, for consciousness is due to the con¬ 
glomeration of the self with its evo lutes, huddhi, ahamk&ra etc. 
6 - The senses are formed of matter (Ikantika). 

This account of Sfimkhya agrees with the system of SAmkhya 
propounded by Paftcaiikha (who is said to be the direct pupil of 
Asuri the pupil of Kapila, the founder of tile system) in the 
MahSbharata XII. 219, Phflcaiikha of course does not describe 
die system as elaborately as Caraka docs. But even from what 
little he says it may be supposed that the system of Samkhya 
he sketches is the same as that of Caraka*. Paflcaiikha speaks 
ol the ultimate truth as being avyakta (a term applied in all 
bimkhya literature to prakrti) in the state of purusa 
nvfoKwjaktam). If man is the product of a mere combinat ion 
o t e different elements, then one may assume that all ceases 
with death. Caraka in answer to such an objection introduces a 
discussion, in which he tries to establish the existence of a self as 
the postulate of all our duties and sense of moral responsibility. 
The same discussion occurs in Paflcaiikha also, and the proofs 


Fcr caQM, arc^pofcctl of W « being a , 1K „f lncn11>rT . f( . 
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for the existence of the self are also the same. Like Caraka again 
Pafica£ikha also says that all consciousness is due to the conditions 
of the conglomeration of our physical body mind,—and the 
element of +l cetas/' They are mutually independent, and by such 
independence cany on the process of life and work. N'one of the 
phenomena produced by such a conglomeration are self All our 
suffering comes in because we think these to be the self. Moksa 
is realized when we can practise absolute renunciation of these 
phenomena. The gun as described by Paflcasikha are the different 
kinds of good and bad qualities of the mind as Caraka has it. 
1 he state of the conglomeration is sp< »kcn of as the ksetra, as 
Caraka says, and there is no annihilation or etem&Iity; and the 
last state is described as being like that when all rivers lose 
themselves in the ocean and it is called aliftga (without any 
characteristic)—a term reserved for prakrti 111 later Samkhya. 
This state is attainable by the doctrine of ultimate renuncia¬ 
tion which is also called the doctrine of complete destruction 
{sQMyagbadA&y 

Gunaratna (fourteenth century A.D.), a commentator of Sad- 
darlanosamuttaya^ mentions two schools of S^mkhya, the 
Maul iky a (original) and the Uttara or (later) 1 . Of these the 
doctrine of the Mautikya Samkhya is said to be that which 
believed that there was a separate pradhana for each at man 
( ft;auhkyasamkhyd hyalmanamatmdnam prati prthak pradhanam 
vwLintiy This seems to be a reference to the Simkhya doctrine 
I have just sketched. I am therefore disposed to think that this 
represents the earliest systematic doctrine of Samkhya. 

In Mahdhhdrata XII. 318 three schools of SSmkhya are 
mentioned, viy„ those who admitted twenty-four categories (the 
school I have sketched above), those who admitted twenty- 
five (the well-known orthodox Samkhya system) and those who 
admitted twenty-six categories. This last school admitted a 
supreme being in addition to purusa and this was the twenty-sixth 
principle* This agrees with the orthodox Yoga system and the 
form of Samkhya advocated in the Mahxhknralu. The schools of 
Samkhya of twenty-four and twenty-five categories are here 
denounced as unsatisfactory. Doctrines similar to the school of 
SAmkhya we have sketched above are referred to in some of the 


1 Gu^ntmi TurkarajuifyaJlfiiJkd, p. 99. 
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other chapters of the MakdbkdraUi (xil. 203, 204). The selr 
apart from the body is described as the rnoon of the new moon 
day; it is said that as Rrthu (the shadow on the sun during an 
eclipse) cannot be seen apart from the sun, so the self cannot be 
seen apart from the body. The seifs (saririnafi) are spoken of as 
manifesting from prakrti. 

We do not know anything about Asuri the direct disciple 
of Kapila’. But it seems probable that the system of Sdmkhya 
wc have sketched here which appears in fundamentally the same 
form In the Mahdbhdmta and has been attributed there to Part- 
castkha is probably the earliest form of Samkhya available to us 
in a systematic form. Not only does Gunaratna’s reference to the 
school of Mauiikya SSmkhya justify it, but the fact that Caraka 
(78 A.P.) docs not refer to the Samkhya as described by Uvarak- 
rsna and referred to in other parts of Mak&bkdrata is a definite 
proof that livarakrsna's Samkhya is a later modification, which 
was either non-existent in Caraka's time or was not regarded as 
an authoritative old Samkhya view, 

Wassilief saya quoting Tibetan sources that Vindhyavrtsin al¬ 
tered the Samkhya according to his own views*. Takakusu thinks 
that V indhyavnsin was a title oflivarakrsna 1 and Gar be holds that 
the date of Iivarakrana was about loo A.D. It seems to be a very 
plausible view that Isvarakrsna was indebted for his karikas to 
another work, which was probably written in a style different 
from what he employs. The seventh verse of his Karikd seems to 
be in purport the same as a passage which is found quoted in the 


A ver*c nitnhutnl to Anttri is quoted by Gunantna ( TartamA/ujaJTfiiid, p . , „ .). 
The purport of this verse is rhnt when buddfli is buu&nnHl in a particular manner 
It (punuu) In rntperienot, It is lite the reflretict, of ihe moon fe tnuumrenl ’ 

1 Yafijiliers Adflbi ut, p r 140, i~ 

* “ A Study Of Pmm&fllu'* life cf Vasubainthe," / K.A.S loot 

Thu idtrtlrficBjLofl by TlfcakrlsB, bo*tw, appears to be tslrejnely doubtful/for 
Gumw««u meonuns liv^kpjrm and Vindhyav.^ir, as tiro djfferen, authorities i Taria- 
pp, 1&1 00,1 la+J . The verse quoted from Vindwun fp l0 »t in 
““ “ e f“?* *" tnexA “ to JiramkF?^. tl uppers (feu liwi- 

^ V** *”•>?***'' on* I* thrtt»M»rj*rihl end another ™ independent work 
Ob Sjjpkhya. 1 line from which, quoted by Gupamina, stands as follows ♦ 

“ I’mlimijraiiii&jatxuSyaA httr.iJiiamurAa o&yatsam " (p. 10 8) 

. » of the daemon of antics b his 7MMT 

l,tT , *Mi* lb« Umtitm* most be 

^ ' tndhyavijm who* <rie«. on «™m*» as referred to m 

rrvf -r^' WJ * " E a 106 ^' Bnl statement in the 

TUMOWto (pp. tog and 1 Jtj sham liiiU fa» mboffi (here nol feithfu!. 
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MahdMuisya of Fatafijaii the grammarian (147 B-C) 3 . The subject 
o( the two passages are the enumeration of reasons which frustrate 
visual perception. This however is nut a doctrine concerned with 
the strictly technical part of Samkhya* and it is just possible 
that the book from which Fatartjali quoted the passage, and which 
was probably f^raphrased in the Aiya metre by Uvarakrsna 
was not a Samkhya book at ah. But though the subject of the 
verse is not one of the strictly technical parts ofSSmkhya, yet 
since such an enumeration is not seen in any other system of 
Indian philosophy, and as it has some special bearing as a safe¬ 
guard against certain objections against the Samkhya doctrine of 
prakrti, the natural and plausible supposition is that it was the 
verse of a S&mkhya book which was paraphrased by Isvarakr^na. 

The earliest descriptions of a Samkhya which agrees with 
Isvaraknma's Simkhya (but with an addition of I4vara) are to be 
found in Patafijalfs Yoga suirm and in the AfaMMdrafa; but we 
are pretty certain that the Simkhya of C&raJka we have sketched 
here was known to Fatafijali, for in Yoga surra J. 19 a reference is 
made to a view of Samkhya similar to this. 

From the point of view of history of philosophy the Samkhya 
of Caraka and Partcasikha is very important; for it shows a 
transitional stage of thought between the Uponisad ideas and 
the orthodox Samkhya doctrine as represented by ISvamkrsna, 
On the one hand its doctrine that the senses are material, and 
that effects are produced only as a result of collocations, and that 
the purusa is unconscious, brings it in close relation with Nyaya, 
and on the other Its connections with Buddhism seem to be nearer 
than the orthodox Samkhya, 

We bear of a Sasfitantrusnstra as being one of the oldest Sam- 
khya works. This is described in the Aktrbndknya Samhitd as 
containing two books of thirty-two and twenty-eight chapters 5 * 
A quotation from Rajavdriiika (a work about which there is no 
definite information) in Vicaspats Miira's commentary on the 
S&nt&kya £drjh l i{j2)s?Ly$ that it was called the Sastitantra because 
it dealt with the existence of prakrti, its oneness, its difference 
from purusaSg its purposefulness for purusas, the multiplicity of 
punkas, connection and separation from purusas, the evolution of 

1 FitaUpUFi Mihibhi^ iv j. 3, 

Epm&fMmM tamaiAi-Yt&nit hidtryivttm H MiliftW, (Etnafcl editkn.) 

* AAirfiudAnja &**iAti4 r pp, iqS. t ie. " 
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the categories, the inactivity of the piiru.sa.s and the h ve vipatyyayds, 
nine iuffts, the defects of organs of twenty-eight kinds, and the 
eight siddhij* 

But the content of the Sasfi/antra as given in Ahirbndknya 
Saqshitals different from it, and it appears from it that theSamkhya 
Of the SaflitiVitn? referred to in the Akirfatdkxya Samhitd was of 
a theistic character resembling the doctrine of the Paflcaritra 
Yabnavas and the Ahirbudhnya Smnhitd says that Kapila's 
theory of SSmkhya was a Vaisnavu one. VijMna Bhiksu, the 
greatest expounder of SSmkhya, says in many places of his work 
VijtUtrtdmrMBkttpya that SSmkhya was originally theistic,and that 
the atheistic Samkhya is only a prautfhndd/i (an exaggerated 
attempt to show that no supposition of I^vara is necessary to 
explain the world process) though the Mahdhkdraia points out 
that the difference between SSmkhya and Yoga is this, that the 
former is atheistic, while the latter is dietetic. The discrepancy 
between the two accounts of Sastitanira suggests that the original 
Sastitantra as referred to in the Akirtudknya Samftita was sub¬ 
sequently revised and considerably changed. This supposition is 
corroborated by the fact that Gunaratna does not mention among 
the important Samkhya works Sasiitantrn but Sostitantrodd/mra 

1 The doetnne of the rif ffi, defects of Oipias, and lh& nddhi aft men- 

lion^l in the A-irilJ of l<vartkrynn H l have omitted them in mj Mconnt of 
Sajiikhya eu lhe$t have little philosophical importance Th* vlp&iyyayii (fabie know- 
arc five* vu. &ndyi ftg&fitantie), ajrtlita {egoism). tfgm (Ail 4 Cbtiicq.t) l dra* (aud- 
abhtnu'eii ^Ef-luve). which Ut also catlud Ajjwa, maAAmeAn, /jwj/rJ* 

Mtl a«.ftaa*Ttii‘ 4 . These arc of nine kinds of htfri. aitcti u ihc idol ihai m exertion 
“ bered/ brine ntnthm thw it h not 

P** 1 ™? lc * for ii b enough if wc renrniDcc the hews*holder** life (rtlilt) 

riiat t KTFt Li nil hitrry < -.Jtlvntion will come b rime that salvation will be 

f ** e ^ ^ um lEmthwnt tailing to fenunmdon proceeding 

firum B»e * lnd »°< ams« re . c .lh e troubles □ftming (/tfraf, lie ilOut,l« of protection 

" f *“»*» " mai ^{/»£ 

k tai.rcue oT desire* leading lo greater disappointment'] iamutfamSMShn) &tt jraia 

,D lhf ° r,l(tR - ra Thu renunciation proems from „ t W 

COfiildewnwu with those who consider pnhni nod its ewluta. „ t ], e . K , t ^ 
BiddHIi « W»ys of S4«™ ut eipht in Mfllw, rft (,) r«4ini; cf «npt u «s ( M ~), 
(b) cr^uuy oto ihrir tnetmmjf («^«), (l ) praper w^ninj; ( + ) comibi 

" l ’ ne ,° n ” °,7 »f the Mda Ahrt other workers of ,he ^ 

field fri d«««M of the mind b, pntetke (,*£,mujki). 

Tho thr« other wddhu celled p nun ode, minltti, and modMiin* hsd directly (a the 
^d“L“. 5XT lK< P r^ Th * twcntydjjht sense def«U w, the 
1 5* d H m "T 4 “* ‘‘“i’ or defects of the underline 
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(revised edition of Sastitanirdf, Probably the earlier Sasritantra 
was lost even before Vacaspati's time. 

If we believe the Sastitantra referred to in the Ahirhudhnya 
Samhita to be in all essential parts the same work which was 
composed by Kapila and based faithfully on his teachings, then k 
has to be assumed that Kapila’s Samkhya was thdstiel I t seems 
probable that his disciple Asuri tried to popularise it But it seems 
that a great change occurred when Paflca^ikha the disciple of 
Astiri came to deal with it For we know that his doctrine 
differed from the traditional one in many important respects. It 
is said in Sd$pkhya kdrika{?o) that the literature was divided by 
him into many parts (Una hahudhakrt&w tantrum). The exact 
meaning of this reference to difficult to guess. It might moan that 
the original Saffitantca was rewritten by him in various treatises. 
It is a well-known fact that most of the schools of Vatonavas 
accepted the form of cosmology which to the same in most essen¬ 
tial purls as the Samkhya cosmology. This justifies the assump¬ 
tion that Kapha's doctrine was probably rhetoric. Bui there are 
a few other points of difference between the Kapila and the 
PataOjnta Samkhya (Yoga), The only supposition that may 
be ventured is that Pahca^ikha probably modified Kapha’s 
work in an atheistic way and passed it as Ka pi la's work. If this 
supposition is held reasonable, then we have three strata of 
Samkhya, first a theistic one, the details of which are lost, but 
which is kept in a modified form by the Patahjala school of Sam- 
khya* second an atheistic one as represented by PafltMikha, and 
a third atheistic modification as the orthodox Samkhya system. 
An important change in the Samkhya doctrine seems to have 
been introduced by Vijft^na Bhiksu (sixteenth century A.D.) by his 
treatment of gunas as types of reals, I have myself accepted this 
interpretation of SSmkhya as the most rational and philosophical 
one* and have therefore followed it in giving a connected system 
of the accepted Kapila and the Fataftjala school of Samkhya. But 
it must be pointed out that originally the notion of gunas was 
applied to different types of good and bad mental states,, and then 
they were supposed in some mysterious way by mutual increase 
and decrease to form the objective world on the one hand and the 

1 T sr rkarmhutyorf J, p. 

1 rtxsrr r&fvmiakt ut pmktth farirawA mdns^ x&jvkkptm sawtiiAjf&*ta*an«Um 
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totality Of human psychosis on the other. A systematic explaria- 
nation of the gunas was attempted in two different lines by 
Vijflana Bhiksu and the Vaianava writer Venkata 1 . As the Yoga 
philosophy compiled by Patailjali and commented on by VySsa, 
VScaspati and VijftSna Bhiksu, agree with the Samkhya doctrine 
as explained by Vacaspati and Vijilana Bhiksu in most points I 
have preferred to call them the Kapil a and the PstaftjaJa schools 
of Sainkhya and have treated them together—a principle which 
was followed by Haribhadra in his Saddarianasamuccaya, 

T he other important Samkhya teachers mentioned by Gauda- 
pada are Sanaka, Sananda, Sanfttana and Vodhu. Nothing ia 
rfnown about their historicity or doctrines. 

A S5l f lkh > ra karik3 - Slrpkhya trttou, Vac a spa ti MiSra and 

VijiiSna Bhiksu* 


A word of explanation is necessity as regards my inter- 
pretation of the Samkhya-Yoga system. The Samkhya kdrikd is 
Efic oldest Samkhya text on which we have commentaries by 
later writers. The Sdmkhya sufra was not referred to by any 
writer until it was commented upon by Aniruddha (fifteenth 
century a,d,). Even Gunaratna of the fourteenth century juj. who 
made allusions to a number of Samkhya works, did not make anv 
reference to the Sdntkhya sutra, and no other writer who is known 
to have flourished before Gunaratna seems to hare made any 
re ere nee to the Samkhya shtra, The natural conclusion therefore 
is that these sutras were probably written some time after 
t e burteenth century. But there is no positive evidence to 
prove that it was so late a work as the fifteenth ecu tun-. It is 
said at the end of the SA^khya kdrikd of Tivamkrsna that the 
kankas give an exposition of the SStpkhya doctrine excluding 
the refutations of the doctrines of other people and excluding the 
parables attached to the original Samkhya works—the 
***'* The SmtOkm contain refutations of otherT’ 
trmes and also a number of parables. It is not improbable that 
these were collected from some earlier Samkhya work which is 
now lost to u. It may be that it was done from some later edition 
of the Sa&tantraSastr* (.S^tUantroddhdra as mentioned by 

Phi,04SpKV ** * *• cf Hie p™™, 
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Gunaratoa), tut thfe | s a mere conjecture. There is no reason to 
suppose that jhe Samkhya doctrine found in thesQtms differs in 
any important way from the Siimkhya doctrine as found jn the 
SdttfMjra kt-rikd. The only point of importance is this, that the 
Saittkkya siftras hold that when the Upanisads spoke of one ab¬ 
solute pure intelligence they meant to speak of unity as involved 
in the ela=s Q f intelligent purusas as distinct from the class of 
die gun as. As all purusas were of the nature of pure intelligence, 
they 'Vcre spoken of in the Upanisads as one, for they all form 
the category or class 0 f p Ure intelligence, and hence may in some 
sense be regarded as one This compromise cannot be found in 
the Siitdkhya karikd. This is, however, a case of omission and not 
of difference. VijtMna Bhiksu, the commentator of the Saw- 
khya Sijra, was more inclined to theistic Samkhya or Yoga than 
to atheistic Samkhya This is proved by his own remarks in 
Ins S<jmfrkyapravatanabftdsya, Yogmiarttika , and Vijniindnirta- 
bhasy-i (an independent commentary on the Erahmasutras of 
Eada/ayana on theistic Samkhya lines). Vijnana Bhiksu’s own 
viewocouij no t properly be called a thorough Yoga view, for he 
a S r '-jd more with the views of the Sftmkhya doctrine of the 
l ur/nas, where both the diverse purusas and the pnakiti are said 
tn fy, merged in the end in livara, by whose will the creative 
pfe/css again began in the prakrti at the end of each pralaya. 
Hcould not avoid the distinctively atheistic arguments of the 
^ pft&Aya sittras, but he remarked that these were used onlv with 
a view to showing that the Simkhyasystem gave such a rational 
explanation that even without the intervention of an Isvara it could 
Explain all facts. Vijflfina Bhiksu in his interpretation of Simkhya 
differed on many points From those of Vacaspati, and it is difficult 
,to say who is right Vijftana Bhiksu has this advantage that 
he has boldly tried to give interpretations on some difficult points 
on which V Scaspati remained silent ] refer principally to the 
nature or the conception of the gunas. which [ believe is the most 
important thing in Samkhya. Vijflflna Bhiksu described the 
gun as as reals or super-subtle substances, but Vlcaspati and 
Gatidapfida <the other commentator of the Sdmkkya karikd) 
remained silent on the point. There is nothing, however, in their 
interpretations which would militate against the interpretation of 
YijMna Bhiksu, but yet while they were silent as to any definite 
explanations regarding the nature of the gunas, Bhiksu definitely 
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c^e forward with a very satisfactory and rational interpretation 

° f explanation of the gur£ ^ ^ 

other work before Bhiksu, it is qmte probable that, this m 
mav not have been definitely worked out before NeiAcr Cataka 
nor' the Makabkdrata explains the natureof hctp.i- 
RhiU _v interpretation suits exceedingly well all that is kncun 

*. ^ings of the gun- » 

document,. I have therefore accepted tile interpretation^* . 
" nr XL my account of the nature of the guuaa. The i»iM 
'"5L^f the gunas as being of the nature of pleasure, parn. and 

further explanations. Bhikeub Interpretation fit, to well 
" ° h al that is known of the gunas. though it .a guile pos^We 
ehi< view might not have been known before, and when the 
X‘ai Sfi-Pkhyu sloetriue was fortnuiated ,h.,. wasa teal vague- 

points in which Bhiksu’s interpn.l»,ion 
differs Trom that ofVaeaspatl The most important of these r TOy 
i mentioned here. The first is the nature of the eonneetor, ,,r 
the buddhi states with the purusa. Vficaspati hold. thal « 

virtue of which the buddhi state become 
formed into conscious But this view m open to the object 
that it does not explain how the puru^ can be said to be M 
experiencer of the conscious states of the buddhi, lor ^reflection, 
in the buddhi is merely an image, and there cannot be an ex- 
Urience ibboga) on the basis of that .mage alone without any 
Sual connection of the purusa with thebuddh' The answer 
Vnca-pati Mi*m is that there is no contact of the two m 

andtlme, but that their proximity (^fj >»»- ***** 

I * ri f fitness i ytizyrtto) % virtue of which the purusa, though it 
^mahis ulr*f, is y<* ** to be united and identified in the buddhi, 
and as a result of that the states of the buddhi appear as ascribed 
tl L ersonL VijflSna Bhiksu differs from V&caspati and says that 
K S a special kind of fitness be admitted, then there » no 
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reason why purusa should he deprived of such a fitness at the time 
of emancipation, and thus there would he no emancipation at all, 
Tor the fitness being in the purtm, he could not be divested of it, 
and he would continue to enjoy the experiences represented in 
the buddhi for ever. Vijftana Bhiksu thus holds that there is a 
real contact of the purusa with the buddhi state in any cognitive 
state. Such a contact of the purusa and the buddhi does not 
necessarily mean that the former will be liable to change on 
account of it, for contact and change are not synonymous. Change 
means the rise of new qualities, ft is the buddhi which suffers 
changes, and when these changes are reflected in the purusa, there 
is the notion of a person or experiencer in the purusa, and when 
the purusa is reflected back in the buddhi the buddhi state appears 
as a conscious state. The second, is the difference between 
\ acaspati and Bhiksu as regards the nature of the perceptual 
process. Rhiksu thinks that the senses can directly perceive the 
determinate qualities of things without any intervention of manas, 
whereas Vacaspati ascribes to manas the power of arranging the 
sense-data in a definite order and of making the indeterminate 
sense-data determinate. With him the first stage of cognition is 
the stage when indeterminate sense materials are first presented, at 
the next stage there is assimilation, differentiation, and association 
by which the indeterminate materials arc ordered and classified 
by the activity of manas called sarnkalpa which coordinates the 
indeterminate sense materials into determinate perceptual and 
conceptual forms as class notions with particular characteristics 
Bluksu who supposes that the determinate character of things is 
directly perceived by the senses has necessarily to assign a sub¬ 
ordinate position to manas as being only the faculty of desire, 
doubt, and IniRgiitation, 

(t may not be out of place to mention here that there are 
one or two passages in Vaeaspati’s commentary on the Sam&'ftya 
knrtfia which seem to suggest that he considered the ego {aJuvfi- 
kftra) as producing the subjective scries of the senses and the 
objective senes of the external world by a sort of desire or will, 
but lie did not work out this doctrine, and it is therefore not 
necessary to enlarge upon it. Them is also a difference of view 
with regard to the evolution of the tanmStras from the mahat; 
for contrary to the view of Vyasabhdfya and VijflSna Bhiksu etc. 
Vacaspati holds that from the mahat there was ahamkara and 
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from a ham k Lira the tanmatras 1 . VijftanaBhiksu however holds that 
both the separation oFaharnkaraand the evolution ofthe tan mStras 
take place in the mahat, and as this appeared to me to be more 
reasonable, I have followed this interpretation. There arc some 
other minor points of difference about the Yoga doc 1 Hues between 
Vacaspari and Bhiksu which are not of much philosophical 
importance* 

Yoga and Fatanjali. 

The word yoga occurs in the Rg-Veda in various senses such 
as yoking or harnessing, achieving the unachieved, connection* 
and the Eike, The sense of yoking is not so frequent as the 
other sense?; but it is nevertheless true that the word was 
used in this sense in Rg-Veda and in such later Vedic works as 
the Satapatha BrShmana and the Brhadaranyaka Upamsad 1 . The 
word has another derivative "yugy*'* in Jatcr Sanskrit literature* 

With the growth of religious and philosophical ideas lei the 
Rg-Veda, we find that the religious austerities were generally very 
much valued, Tapas (asceticism) and brahmacarya (the holy vow 
of celibacy and life-long study) were regarded as greatest virtues 
and considered as being productive of the highest power 4 . 

As these ideas of asceticism and self-control grew the force 
of the flying passions was felt to be as uncontrollable as that of 
a spirited steed, and thus the word yoga which was originally 
applied to the control of steeds began to be applied to the control 
of the senstM 1 . 

In Panini's time the word yoga had attained its technical 
meaning, and he distinguished this root *jruj mmddhau M {yuj 
in the sense of concentration) from "ynjir yoge " (root yujir in 
the sense of connecting), Far/in the first sense is seldom used as 
a verb It is more or Eess an imaginary root for the etymological 
derivation of the word yoga*. 

] See my study of P^fanjaii, p, Soft. 

t Compare RA\ 3 ^ gJVH. 6 j. B/in. * 7 , ti/*. 3 * njs, 114 . 9 / 1 V. 04 * 4 fi. 
jjj, j; £atapathfk BriiLHinna a 4, 7. J. u. 

1 It IS probublj an ol4 word of ihe Afju Mock; compare German Jack, A-S. 

f«OC, lJilin juctltn. 

4 S« Chandoj^fi ML 17 . 4 ; Brh, 1 . 1 , 6 s Bth- Hu S. to; Tftiu. I. 9 . 1 / 111 . 1 , 

3, I s TiitU hiiJir 11,1. 3- 3: RAJ* 119; £jiap Brah + ju. 5. it. 1, 

1 Kalha ill, 4, iWWyjjfpr A*y*ljr$AsfA tnjsyAttfugfrardn The w&Htt are the hcfto 
ami whatever Ekey grasp are iheir objects. Maitr, i. 6 . A Apr*** n;UiyJrxyiiiya 
|ht tonal m sen*cs are its horses, 

■ ystfyaA is used from the root of yujir yvgr md m t From yuja uiwdetfbm* A cad- 
ude r^Eiisn o f r^ini'i ml? M / a.An ya ^r4jn,t ji^ l 3fli i H V, L 94 shows ibu not only 
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In the Bkagavadgfta, we find that the word yog* has been 
used not only , n conformity with the root « yufsam&dhau" b„t 
also with ynjiryogc” This has been the source of some confu- 

of'l It °! to**W**«&&. "Vogin"in the sense 

of a person who has lost h.msclf in meditation is there regarded 
with extreme veneration. One of the main features of the use of 
this word lies this that the BkagwadgUd tried to mark out a 
middle path between the austere discipline of meditative abstrac- 
lon on the one hand and the course of duties of sacrificial action 
of a Veche worshipper m the life of a new' type of Yogin (evidently 
from yujtrycgt) on the other, who should combine in himself the 
bes parts of the two paths, devote himself to his duties, and yet 
abstract himself from all selfish motives associated with desire,-, 
uti ya in \uz Artkaiastm when enumerating the philosophic 
^ ud > T namcs SStnkhya, Yoga, and Lokayata. The 
oldest Buddhist sutms <e.g, the Satipafttena sutta) are fully 
miliar with the stages of Yoga concentration. We may thus 
infer that self-concentration and Yoga had developed as a tech- 
meal method of mystic absorption some time before the Buddha 
As regards the connection of Yoga with SSjpthyj*, as we find 
it m the I og lt siitms of Patafljali, it i 3 indeed difficult to come to 
any definite conclusion. The science of breath had attracted 

0™^ TT ° f J the Ciflier U P ani ^ ds - though there had not 
probably developed any systematic form of pranayama (a system 

o breath control) of the Yoga system. It is only when we 

come to Maitrayani that we find that the Yoga method had at- 

which J development The other two Upanisads in 

the L i 1^ ! C T * tniCed “« the ^etaivatam and 

the Katha, It is indeed curious to notice that these three 

mT'ri ° YajUFVedBlWhera we find reference to Yoga 

Tjt Lu* C ° nly ° neswhcre fifld clear references also to 

iraartfere ^ ** S ^ kh ^ a *" d Yoga ideas do not 

appear there as related to each other or associated as parts of 

the same system. But there is a remarkable passage in the 

rath^h" m f < f JnverSation behveen ^akytyana and Brhad- 
ratha where we find that the Samkhya metaphysics was offered 

^-icM <,r 

LucWhmid, bgl usBoithld With flrll h Jl “ Uoldi ff el *“ l ,ra, ™d * pit 

ilfcfc M bj iSlSC- ° P 4 ^ mC, ‘ ,al 
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in sortitf quartern to explain the validity of the Yoga processes, 
and it seems therefore that the association and grafting of the 
Samkhya metaphysics on the Yoga system as its basis, was the 
work of the followers of this school of ideas which was subsequently 
Systematized by PatajVjaJL Thus faSkySyana says: |H Here some 
say it b the guna which through the differences or nature goes 
into bondage to the will* and that deliverance takes place when 
the fault of the will has been removed, because he sees by the 
mind; and all that we call desire h imagination, doubt, belief un¬ 
belief certainty, uncertainty, shame, thought, fear, all that is but 
mind. Carried along by the waves of the qualities darkened in 
his imagination, unstable, fickle, crippled* full of desires, vacil¬ 
lating he enters into belief believing I am he. this is mine, and 
lie binds his self by his self as a bird with a net. Therefore, a 
man being possessed of will, imagination and belief is a slave, 
but he who is the opposite is free. For this reason let a man 
stand free from will, imagination and belief—this is the sign of 
liberty, this is the path that leads to Brahman, this h the opening 
of the door, and through it he will go to the other shore of dark¬ 
ness. All desires are there fulfilled. And for this, they quote a 
verse: 1 When the five instruments of knowledge stand still together 
with the mind, and when the intellect does not move, that is called 
the highest state 3 / lk 

An examination of such Yoga U pan bads as Srindi Eva,. Yqga- 
tattva, Dhyanabindu, Hamsa, AmrtanSda, Varaha, Man dal a 
Brahmana, N&dabindu t and Yogakundali, shows that the Yoga 
practices had undergone diverse changes in diverse schools, but 
none of these show any predilection for the Samkhya Thus the 
Yoga practices grew in accordance with the doctrines of the 

1 Vltjyiymi, however, in hit bh&fpi on A>ibw /w/m, 1* i, 19, diftiqgttfchcv 
Samthya from Yoga in the fuflowing way ; The Samkbyn bolds that nothing cm 
come into twing nor be destroyed* there OUttBOt be any change in the pm intelligence 
(mrotrfaf*A «sAn*di|* AH C&iDfget an? due to changes in ibc body, the sensei, in? 
mamU and (he objects. Yoga hceldsi that all creation Is doe to the karma of the panui 
Pops (psWiaont) and the ptmvpll facMun) are ihc cause of k aim a. Tbe intelligences 
iif xdiiIi (cetonn) Are undated with qualities* Non-bdng em come into being and 
wh*t U produced may be dettzoyed* The lost view it indeed quite different from 
the Ye§* of ly&faZteftm* It t* doser To Nyaya m in doctrine*. If YtaytyiiwV 
statement ia COfiecE. EE wnM appear lhaE the doctrine of there being a ixnj*al pnr|Hi.e 
in creaiino tsirrowed by Sugikhya from Yogs. Udyofakan’s remark^ on the ■ mie 
sdtrt ilrv not indicate a difference but an agreement between Siifikhya. and Yoga un die 
doctrine ef ilw iVjWjvtr l>i mg 11 dAtaftri&t. '* GurtoUiEy enough Vlnyiri^rm qoolef a 
passage ft™ iti* I j. in hii bha*ya, 1. a. 6 * and trill dies it mlf-con- 

tradieloiy (tTrwridfo). 
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Sziivas and Saktas and assumed a peculiar form as the Mantra- 
yoga; they grew in another direction as the Hathayoga which 
was supposed to produce mystic and magical feats through 
constant practices of elaborate nervous exercises* which were also 
associated with healing and other supernatural powers.' The 
Yogatattva UpaTiiJTad says that there are four kinds of yoga* the 
Mantra Yoga, Laya Yoga, H a t hayoga and Rajayogal In some cases 
we find that there was a great attempt even to associate VcdEtitism 
with these mystic practices. The influence of these practices In- 
the development of Tantra and other modes of w orship was also 
very great, but we have to leave out these from our present 
consideration as they have little philosophic Importance and as 
they arc not connected with our present endeavour. 

Of the lYttaftjala school of 5 a mkhy a, which forms the subject of 
the Yoga with which we are now dealing, Patafijali was probably 
the most notable person for he not only collected the different 
forms of Yoga practices, and gleaned the diverse ideas which 
were or could be associated with the Yoga, hut grafted them at! 
on tile Samkhya metaphysics* and gave them the form in which 
they have been handed down to us. Vrlcaspati and V ijftana 
BhiksUp the two great commentators on the VyasaMasyt r, agree 
with us in holding that Patafljali was not the founder of the \ oga, 
but an editor. Analytic study of the sutras also brings the con* 
viction that the sutras do not show any original attempt* but a 
masterly and systematic compilation which was also supple¬ 
mented by fitting contributions. The systematic manner also 
in which the first three chapters are written by way of definition 
and classification shows that the materials were already in 
existence and that Patafijali only systematised them. There was 
no missionizing zeal* no attempt to overthrow the doctrines of 
other systems, except as far as they might come in h by way of 
explaining the system. Patailjali is not even anxious to establish 
the system, but he is only engaged in systematizing the facts 
as he had them. Most of the criticisms against the Buddhists 
occur in the last chapter The doctrines of the Yoga are 
described in the first three chapters, and this part is separated 
from the last chapter where the views of the Buddhists are 

1 The Yoga writer l&ljg^avyi wrote " DA a ra tt J/J it rd 1 ' which dedt with \ ogimors 
in the fashion of Tanln than lhaL given by htafijali- tic ranitiftru different pUct* 
in the body (e,g. heirt* throat, tip of the nfise, paJitc T forehead p centre of the 
which arc eenlitt of memory wheft ctinC£n£*fe-tiQn a to he made. Sec Vimspcifa 
T&paryxtitzi or Vitsyiyuift 1 ! bhijya on Nj&ys jm fm t hi, \L 4$* 
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criticized; the putting of an n iti* (the word to denote the conclu¬ 
sion of any work) at the end of the third chapter is evidently to 
denote the conclusion of his Yoga compilation. There is of course 
another ' iti' at the end of the fourth chapter to denote the 
conclusion of the whole work. The most legitimate hypothesis 
seems to be that the last chapter is a subsequent addition by a 
hand other than that of Patafljati who was anxious to supply 
some new links of argument which were felt to be necessary for 
the strengthening of the Yoga position from an internal point of 
view, as well as for securing the strength of the Yoga from the 
supposed attacks of Buddhist metaphysics. There is also a 
marked change (due either to its supplementary character or 
to the manipulation of a foreign hand} in the style of the last 
chapter as compared with the style of the other three. 

1 he Sutras, 30-34* of the last chapter seem to repeat what 
has already been said in the second chapter and some of the 
topics introduced arc such that they could well have been 
dealt with in a more relevant manner in connection with similar 
discussions in the preceding chapters. The extent of this chapter 
is also disproportionately small, as it contains only 34 sutras, 
whereas the average number of sutras in other chapters is between 
51 to 55. 

We have now to meet the vexed question of the probable date 
of this famous Yoga author Patafljali, Weber had tried to con¬ 
nect him with Kapya Patamehala of Satapatha Brahman a 1 ; in 
KStyfiyana's Ifdrttiia we get the name Patafljali which is ex¬ 
plained by later commentators as patantak aHjtdafsh yasmtd (for 
whom the hands are folded as a mark of reverence}, but it is indeed 
difficult to come to any conclusion merely from the similarity of 
names. There is however another theory which identifies the 
writer of the great commentary on Pa mm called the Maha- 
bhasya with the Patafijali of the Yoga shtra. This theory has been 
accepted by many western scholars probably on the strength of 
some Indian commentators who identified the two Patafljalis. 
Of these one 15 the writer of the Patafijalicaritn (Ramablvadra 
Diksita) who could not have flourished earlier than the eighteenth 
century. The other is that cited in Sivartma s commentary on 
Yosavadstia which Aufrecht assigns to the eighteenth century. 
The other two are king Blioja of Dhar and Cakrapanidatta, 

* WcWi Bit**} ef Imdha, Z* ntotf, j* 11Jn . 
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the commentator of Camka * who belonged to the eleventh 
century A, lx Thus Cakrapani says that he adores the Ahipati 
(mythical serpent chief) who removed the defects of mind, speech 
and body by his Pdlaftjala mahdhhasya and the revision of 
Cor&ka. Bhoja says; w Victory be to the luminous words of 
that illustrious sovereign Ranarahgamalla who by composing his 
grammar, by writing his commentary on the Patafijala and by 
producing a treatise on medicine called Rdjamrgakha has tike the 
lord of the holder of serpents removed defilement from speech* 
mind and body,* 1 The adoration hymn oT Vyasa (which is con¬ 
sidered to be an interpolation even by orthodox scholars) is also 
based upon the same tradition. It is not impossible therefore that 
the later Indian commentators migh^ have made some eon fusion 
between the three Patufijalis, the grammarian, the Yoga editor, 
and the medical writer to whom is ascribed the book known as 
Patafljalat&ntr&i and w>ho has been quoted by SivadAsa in his 
commentary on Cokradatta in connection with the heating of 
metals. 

Professor J. H. Woods of Harvard University' is therefore 
in a way justified in his unwillingness to identify the gram¬ 
marian and the Yoga editor on the slender evidence of these 
commentators. It is indeed curious to notice that the great 
commentators of the grammar school such as Bhartrhari, Kaiy- 
yata, Vamana, Jayilditya, N^geia, etc, are silent on this point 
This is indeed a point against the identification of the two 
Fatafijalis by some Yoga and medical commentators of a later 
age. And if other proofs are available which go against such 
an identification, we could not think the grammarian and the 
Yoga writer to be the same person. 

Let us now see if Fatafijali's grammatical work contains any¬ 
thing which may lead us to think that he was not the same 
person as the writer on Yoga. Professor Woods supposes that the 
philosophic concept of substance (dravya) of the two Patafljails 
differs and therefore they cannot be identified. He holds that 
dravya is described in ty&&ad/tdsya in one place as being the 
unity of species and qualities {sdpwttyiiml&fdfmakd), whereas 
the Mahdbkdsy* holds that a dravya denotes a genus and also 
specific qualities according as the emphasis or stress is laid on 
either side, l fail to see how these ideas are totally antago¬ 
nistic. Moreover, we know that these two views were held by 
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Vyadi and Vajapydyana (Vyfidi holding that words denoted 
qualities or dravya and Vijapyayana holding that words denoted 
species'), Even Pan ini had these two different ideas \n‘ v jatyakhyd~ 
ydtttehasmtn bahuvacaunmanyotarasydm , ’' and " sttrnpditawtkti- 
Ztsawikavibhaktau" and Pataftjftli the writer of the Mahdbhdsyj 
only combined these two views. This does not show that he 
opposes the view of Vyasabftdsya, though we must remember 
that even if lie did, that would not prove anything with regard 
to the writer of the sfitras. Moreover, when we read that dravya 
is spoken of in the Mahdbhdfya as that object which is the 
specific kind of the conglomeration of its parts, just as a cow is 
of its tail, hoofs, horns, etc.=-"i*rr sdsaatMguhikakudokkvra- 
visfotyartharSpam? we are reminded of its similarity with 
“ ayu<asiddJtavayavabktddnugntaJt samftfath dravyam 11 (a con¬ 
glomeration of interrelated parts is called dravya) in the Vydm- 
b/tdsya. So far as I have examined the Mahabfuitya \ have 
not been able to discover anything there which can warrant us 
in holding that the two Patafljalis cannot be identified. There 
are no doubt many apparent divergences of view, but even 
in these it is only the traditional views of the old grammarians 
that are exposed and reconciled, and it would be very un¬ 
warrantable for us to judge anything about the [personal views 
or the grammarian from them, I am also convinced that the 
writer of the Makdbhasya knew- most of the important points of 
the Samkhya-Y oga metaphysics; as a few examples 1 may refer 
to the gupa theory {i. 2.64,4, 3 ). Hie Ssmkhya dictum of ex 

mhib nihil fit (1. I. $6), the ideas of time (2. 2. 5, 3. 2, 123), the 
idea of the return of similars into similars (1. 1. 50), the idea of 
change vtk&ra as production of new qualities guqaxtarddkam 
(S-S- 1 ,3) and the distinction of indriya and Buddhi(3.3, J33). 
We may add to it that the Mahdhhdsya agrees with the Yoga 
view as regards the SphotavAda, which is not held in common 
by any other school of Indian philosophy. There is also this 
external similarity, that unlike any other work they berth begin 
their works in a similar manner (atha yogdnutesanam and at&a 
fdbdanttidsamm)—" now begins the compilation of the instruc¬ 
tions on Yoga " (Yoga rttra )—and “now begins tile compilation 
of the instructions of words'* {MaMiffyusjray 

It inay further he noticed in this connection; that theargum&nts 

1 FttUfijali* JfaA£Ha/p&, i. s+ 64. 
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which Professor Woods has adduced to assign the date of the 
Vega spirit between 300 and 500 a,d. are not at all conclusive, 
as they stand on a weak basis; for firstly if the two Pataftjalis 
cannot be identified, it does not follow that the editor of the 
Yoga should necessarily he made later; secondly, the supposed 
Buddhist 1 reference is found in the fourth chapter which, as I 
have shown above, is a later interpolation; thirdly, even if they 
were written by Patafljali it cannot be inferred that because 
Vacaspati describes the opposite school as being of the VijfiSna- 
vfidt type, we are to infer that the sutras refer to Vasubandhu or 
even to Nagfitjuna, for such ideas as have been refuted in the Sutras 
had been developing long before the time of Naglrjuna. 

Thus we see that though the tradition of later commentators 
may not be accepted as a sufficient ground to identify the two 
PatafljaJis, we cannot discover anything from a comparative 
critical study of the Y&ga sutras and the text of the JfaM- 
tktisya, which can lead us to say that the writer of the Y&gii 
suirm flourished at a later date than the other PatahjalL 

Postponing our views about the time of Pataftjali the Yoga 
editor, I regret [ have to increase the confusion by introducing 
the other work Kitab Palanjai f of which Alberuni speaks, for 
our consideration, Alberuni considers this work as a very famous 
one and he translates it along with another book called Sanha 
(Sitpkhya) ascribed to Xapila. This book was written in the 
form of dialogue between master and pupil, and it is certain that 
this book was not the present Y&ga sUtra of Fat aft jail though it 
had the same aim as the latter, namely the search for liberation 
and for the union of the soul with the object of its meditation, 
The book was called by Alberuni Kit ah Patanjal t which is to 
be translated as the book of Ffltafljafa, because in another place, 
speaking of its author, he puts in a Persian phrase w F hich when 
translated stands as "the author of the book of PaE&njal/ 1 It 
had also an elaborate commentary from which Alberuni quotes 
many extracts, though he does not tell us the author's name* It 
treats of God, soo| h bondage, karma, salvation, etc,, as we find m 
the Yoga s&fra, but the manner in which these are described (so 

1 II tA ifilporlwU to notice that the moct jmpnrlanl Btstldhiil reference Mutaiia- 
rimfJMfrfim Mr tm tadvpramJitAltim fadl tint jjJt (iv. ifi) Wa* protwhly a Einc of the 
J'VffwMJjritf, aa Bhojz. whd hail comultH manj commcnla n o he aayt in the 
preface, doc* not count it fo n iCLtra. 
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far as can be judged from the copious extracts supplied by 
Alberuni) shows that these ideas had undergone some change 
from what we find in the Y&ga jw/ra Following the idea of God 
in Alberuni we find that he retains his character as a timeless 
emancipated being, but he speaks, hands over the Vedas and 
shows the way to Yoga and inspires men in such a way that they 
could obtain by cogitation what he bestowed on them. The name 
of God proves hh existence, for there cannot exist anything of 
which the name existed, but not the thing. The soul perceives 
him and thought comprehends his qualities. Meditation is iden¬ 
tical with worshipping him exclusively, and by practising It 
uninterruptedly the individual comes into supreme absorption 
with him and beatitude is obtained 1 . 

The idea of sou! is the same as we find in the Yoga sufra. 
The idea of metempsychosis is also the same. He speaks of the 
eight siddhis (miraculous powers) at the first stage of meditation 
on the unit> T of God, Then follow the other four stages of medi¬ 
tation corresponding to the four stages we have as in the Yoga 
sutra, H e gives fou r kinds of ways for th e achievemen t of sal vatic n, 
of which the first is the tihky&sa (habit) of Fatafljah, and the 
object of this ahliyasa is unity with God*. The second stands 
for vairftgya' the third is the worship of God with a view to seek 
his favour in the attainment of salvation (cf. Yoga sf+tra, L 23 and 
I 29), The fourth is a new introduction, namely that of rasa- 
yana or alchemy. As regards liberation the view is almost the 
same as in the Yoga sutra, it 35 and iv + 34, but the liberated 
state is spoken of in one place as absorption in God or being 
one with him. The Brahman is conceived as an urddkvamula 
avdkiakha asvaiiita (a tree with roots upwards and branches 
below)* after the U pan i sad fash \ on,, the upper root is pure 
Brahman, the trunk is Veda, the branches are the different 
doctrines and sdiools, its leaves arc the different modes of inter’ 
pretation. Its nourishment comes from the three forces; the 

1 Cf. J'Vn j **tr* K 13-1& Ifcnri IJ + 1, 45* The spoilt of hvjira [God) 

a* an eternally cnumeipalcd omniscient,, and the 1«dtar of aJL past Ecadieri. 

Hy EtierdLtnJint; on him many nf 1 he obstacle* &ach as ilhdi, eic.* which riafld ift ihe 
WB,y of Vo£* practice arc removed. Be 1 % segimJcd a* ofvc dF the iJtCJtmtive objecli 
of eoo«Ptrai!Dn. The ctraiincnfMo* Vvaia tun er* fhil he h the bc*t nhjeci, fat bein£ 
Ur awn towAltU ttw Yogio by hi* concentration Be m wills that he CmU easily Attain 
oonoatntioa mod ihrough it ^al^lwn. Xo Argument is gives in ihe s **?itrof 
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* Cf. Vop ii, t. 
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object of the worshipper is to leave the tree and go back to the 
roots. 

The difference of this system from that of the Yoga sutra is: 
\ 1) the conception of God has risen here io such an importance 
that he has become the only object of meditation, and absorption 
in him is the goal ; (2) the importance of the yama 1 and the 
niyama has been reduced to the minimum ; <3) the value of the 
Yoga discipline as a separate means of salvation apart from any 
connection with God as we find in the Yoga sutra has been lost 
sight of; (4) liberation and Yoga are defined as absorption in 
Gud M t {5) the introduction of Brahman ; (6) the very significance 
of Yoga as control of mental states {rtttavritimrodka\ is lost 
sight of p and (7) ras^yana (alchemy) is introduced as one or the 
means of salvation. 

From this we can fairly assume that this was a new modi¬ 
fication of the Yoga doctrine on the basis of Patafljalfs Yoga 
s&fra irs the direction of Vedanta and Tantra p and as such it 
probably stands as the transition link through which the Yoga 
doctrine of the sutras entered into a new channel in such a ivay 
that a could be easily assimilated from there by later develop¬ 
ments of Vedanta, Tantra and Saiva doctrines 3 . As the author 
mentions rasayana as a means of salvation, it is very probable 
that he flourished after NagSrjuna and was probably the same 
person who wrote Piianjala tantra t who has been quoted by 
Sivadiisa in connection with alchemical matters and spoken of 
by Nagesa as "Cnrak* Patafijalih/ 1 We can also assume with some 
degree of probability that it is with reference to this man that 
Cakrapani and Bhoja made the confusion of identifying him with 
the writer of the Makdbkd^ya, 1 t is also very probable that Cakra- 
pans by hi* line ^ p^ta^jalamaltMhdsyacaratapratismmkf'taih pI 
refers to this work which was called k -PSlaftjala_ H The commen¬ 
tator of this work gives some description of the bkas p dvtpas and 
the s&garas, which runs counter to the descriptions given in the 
Vyiisahhdsya, ni. 26, and from this we can infer that tt was pro¬ 
bably written at a time when the VfdsaiMffa was not written 
or had not attained any great sanctity or authority. Albemni 

1 Albenuti, in hi> aocoqtiE of ik W of gitw j thl of commandments 

whidl pnurticaJ Iy is I he swe u ynrnu itid %ut, but it k XhM though ll™ 
oae zmml attain sil-vatim* 

* Ct the account of PUIufatMhrJeuM in Sort \? Jjrja nj iarrrfntA d . 
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also described the book a* being very famous at the time, and 
Bhoja and Cakrapfiiu also probably confused him with FuUnljali 
the grammarian ; from this we can fairly assume that this book 
of PaUfijali was probably written by some other Patafljali within 
the first 300 or 400 years of the Christian era; and it may not 
he improbable that when FydsaMagya quotes in Til. 44 as H iti 
Pataftjalih " he refers to this Fataflj&lL 

The conception of Yoga as we meet it in the Mai tray ana 
Upanisad consisted of six angas or accessories namely prSna- 
yAma, pratyAhAra,, dhyfina, dh Arana, tarka and samadhi 1 . Com¬ 
paring this list with that of the list in the Y&ga sutras wc find 
that two new elements have been added, and tarka has been 
replaced by Asana. Now from the account of the sixty-two 
heresies given in the Br&kmqj&Ia sutia we know that there were 
people who either from meditation of throe degrees or through 
logic and reasoning had come to believe that both the external 
world as a whole and individual souls wen; eternal. From the 
association of this last mentioned logical school with the Samadhi 
or Dhyfria school as belonging to one class of thinkers called 
iAivatavAda, and from the inclusion of tarka as an anga in 
samAdhi* we can fairly assume that the last of the atf gas given in 
MaitiHyani U pan i sad represents the oldest list of the Yoga doc¬ 
trine, w hen the Samkhva and the Yoga were in a process of being 
grafted on each other, and when the Samkhya method of dis¬ 
cussion did not stand as a method independent of the Yoga. The 
substitution of Asana for tarka in the list of Palaftjali shows that 
the Yoga had developed a method separate from the Saipktiya. 
The introduction of ahimsa {norMnjuryX satya (truthfulness), 
asteya (want or stealing), bmhmacaryya (scx-control), aparigraha 
(want of greed) as yam a and iauca (purity), santosa {content - 
merit) as tuyama, as a system of morality without which Yoga is 
deemed impossible (for the first time in the sutras), probably 
marks the period when the disputes between the Hindus and the 
Buddhists had not become so keen- The introduction of maitri, 
kammf, mudita, u pelts* is also equally significant, as we do not 
find them mentioned in such a prominent form in any other 
literature of the Hindus dealing with the subject of emancipa¬ 
tion. Beginning from the Ut j\7 radhyny r untilutni r 

1 j**Jy*AdrvA dUnmj txrl&k tamdJAik f m&Oymy*** 
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the StttrakftoHgasutTGt etc , and passing through Urnksvati's Ta(~ 
timrihndhigamasutra to Hemacandra’s Yogaldstra we find that 
the Jains had been founding their Yoga discipline mainly on the 
basis of a system of morality indicated by the yamas, and the 
opinion expressed in Alberunis Pai&nja! that these cannot give 
salvation marks the divergence of the H indus m later days from 
the Jains, Another important characteristic of Yoga is Its 
thoroughly pessimistic tone Its treatment of sorrow in connec¬ 
tion with the statement of the scope and ideal of Yoga is the 
same as that of the four sacred truths of the Buddhists, namely 
Suffering, origin of suffering, the removal of suffering, and of the 
path to the removal of suffering 1 . Again, the metaphysics of the 
samara (rebirth) cycle in connection with sorrow, origination, 
decease, rebirth* etc. is described with a remarkable degree of 
similarity with the cycle of causes as described in early Buddhism. 
Avidyi is placed at the head of the group; yet this avidyii should 
not be confused with the Vedanta avidyS of Aarikara, as it is an 
avidyi of the Buddhist type ; it is not a cosmic power of illusion 
nor anything like a mysterious original sin, but it is within the 
range of earthly tangible reality. Yoga avidya js the ignorance 
of the four sacred truths, as we have in the sutra ^snityaindduk- 
kMnitmasu miyasudduh&kaSmakhrdfiriiv;dfY fil, 5). 

The ground of our existing is our will to live {abkmwe^a), 
“This is our besetting sm that we will to be* that we will to be 
ourselves, that we fondly will our being 10 blend with other kinds 
of existence and extend. The negation of the will to be, cuts 
off being for us at least 1 /' This is true as much of Buddhism as 
of the Yoga abhiniveSa, which is a term coined and used in the 
Yoga for the first time to suit the Buddhist idea, and which has 
never been accepted, so far as I know', in any other Hindu 
literature in this sense* My sole aim in pointing out these things 
in this section is to show that the Yaga sutrai proper (first three 
chapters^ were composed at a time when the later forms of 
Buddhism had not developed, and when the quarrels between 
the Hindu* and the Buddhists and Jains had not reached such 

* M, It, ifl, 17. I'd /id 1 tra *r fniurzyi*ham rtgf 

ATS^Am ttvm&amrtf-t ftjft rum fatunj&Axmm; 

***!HfV At?&Art*Ay KitjtrtrAJmjjp Aatuptirdk tdarterndm h 
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a stage that they would not like to borrow from one another. 
As this can only be held true of earlier Buddhism I am disposed 
to think that the date of the first three chapters of the Yoga 
mras must be placed about the second century n.C. Since there 
is no evidence which can stand in the way of identifying the 
grammarian Patafljali with the Yoga writer, I believe we may 
take them as being identical 


The Sarnkhya and the Yoga Doctrine of Soul or Purusa. 

The Sarnkhya philosophy as wc have it now admits two prin¬ 
ciples, souls and prakrti, the root principle of matter. Souls are 
many, like the Jaina souls, but they are without parts and qualities. 
They do not contract or expand according as they occupy a 
s mailer or a larger body, but are always all-pervasive, and are 
not contained in the bodies in which they are manifested. But 
the relation between body or rather the mind associated with it 
and soul is such that whatever mental phenomena happen In the 
mind are interpreter! as the experience or its soul. The souls are 
many, and had it not been so (the Sarnkhya argues) with the 
birth of one all would have been bom and with the death of one 
all would have died 1 . 

The exact nature of soul is however very difficult of compre¬ 
hension. and yet it is exactly this which one must thoroughly 
grasp in order to understand the Sarnkhya philosophy. Unlike 
the Jaina soul possessing twantajMna , anmtodariana, anants- 
ntkka, and aiiantmdtyya, the Sarnkhya soul is described as being 
devoid of any and every characteristic; but its nature is abso- 
lute pure consciousness (ftf). The SSmkhya view differs from 
the Vedanta, firstly in this that it docs not consider the soul to 
be of the nature of pure intelligence and bliss {dnanda)*, Bliss 
with Sarnkhya is but another name for pleasure and as such it 
betongs to prakrti and does not constitute the nature of soul; 
secondly, according to Vedanta the individual souls (jSva) arc 


' fT v' H ^ GUpW - Y "*° ***** iW niat ™ * Infan ,f 
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but illusory manifestations of one soul or pure consciousness the 
Brahman, but according to Sftmkhya they arc all real and many. 

The most interesting feature of Samkhya as of Vedanta is 
the analysis of knowledge. Samkhya holds that our knowledge 
of things are mere ideational pictures or images. External things 
are indeed material, but the sense data and images of the mind, 
the coming and going of which is called knowledge, are also in 
some sense matter-stuff, since they are limited in their nature 
like the external things. Fite sense-data and images come and go, 
they are often the prototypes, or photographs of external things, 
and as such ought to be considered as in some sense material, 
but the matter or which these arc composed is the suhtlcst 
These images of the mind could not have appeared as conscious, 
if there were no separate principles of consciousness in connec¬ 
tion with which the whole conscious plane could be interpreted 
a-* the experience of a person 1 . We know that the Upanisads 
consider the soul or -itman as pure and infinite consciousness, 
distinct from the forms of knowledge, the ideas, and the images. 
In our ordinary ways of mental analysis we do not detect that 
beneath the forms of knowledge there is some other principle 
which has no change, no form, but which is like a light which 
illumines the mute, pictorial forms which the mind assumes. 

I he self is nothing but this light. We all speak of our “self" 
but we have no mental picture of the self as we have of other 
things, yet in all our knowledge we seem to know our self. The 
Jams had said that the soul was veiled by karma matter, and 
every act of knowledge meant only the partial removal of the 
veil, Samkhya says that the self cannot be found as an image 
of knowledge, but that is because it is a distinct, transcendent 
principle, whose real nature as such is behind or beyond the subtle 
matter of knowledge. Our cognitions, so far as they are mere forms 
or images, are merely compositions or complexes or subtle mind- 
substance, and thus are like a sheet of painted canvas immersed 
in darkness; as the canvas gets prints from outside and moves, 
the pictures appear one by one before the light and are illu¬ 
minated, So it is with our knowledge. The special characteristic 
of self is that it is like a light, without which all knowledge would 

be blind, form and motion are the characteristics of matter, and 
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so far as knowledge is mere limited form and movement it is the 
same as matter; but there is some other principle which enlivens 
these knowledge-forms, by virtue of which they become con¬ 
scious, This principle of consciousness («/) cannot indeed be 
separately perceived per se, but the presence of this principle in 
all our forms of knowledge is distinctly indicated by inference. 
This principle of consciousness has no motion, no form, no quality, 
no impurity 1 . The movement of the knowledge-stuff takes place 
in relation to it, so that it is illuminated ss consciousness Is it, 
and produces the appearance of itself as undergoing all changes 
of knowledge and experiences of pleasure and pain. Each item 
of knowledge so far as it is an image or a picture of some sort is 
but a subtle knowledge-stuff which has been illumined by the 
principle of consciousness, but so far as each item of knowledge 
carries with it the awakening or the enlivening of consciousness, 
it is the manifestation of the principle or consciousness. Know¬ 
ledge-revelation is not the unveiling or revelation of a particular 
part of the self, as the Jains supposed, but it is a revelation of 
the self only so far as knowledge is pure awakening, pure en¬ 
livening. pure consciousness. So far as the content of knowledge 
or the image is concerned, it is not the revelation of self but is 
the blind knowledge-stuff. 

The Buddhists had analysed knowledge into its diverse con¬ 
stituent parts, and had held that the coming together of these 
brought about the conscious states. This coming together was 
to them the point of the illusory notion of self, since this unity 
or coming together was not a permanent thing but a momentary 
collocation. With Samkhya however the self, the pure eit, is 
neither illusory nor an abstraction; it is concrete but transcen¬ 
dent Coming into touch with it gives unity to all the movements 
of the knowledge-composites of subtle stuff, which Would otherwise 
have remained aimless and unintelligent It is by coming into 
connection with this principle of intelligence that they are inter¬ 
preted as the systematic and coherent experience of a person, and 
may thus be said to be intelligizcd, Inteiligizing means the ex¬ 
pression and interpretation of the events or the happenings of 

i It tf impofiint to mU that Siipkhjna has two lemis Jo denote the two aipecl* 
involved \r\ knf?Tfrledge p vii- the wdaitEig dt-menL of awafrr-irS* os Midi ftiuJ the 
control which IS the fcttJS of the mind-fltmf fej^Tnenciog [he and 

iht image- CogrulioH takes place by the reflection of ihe farmer in [he latter. 
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knowledge in connection with a person, so a* to make them a 
system of experience. This principle of intelligence is called 
pnrusjL There is a separate purtisa in Simkhya for each indi¬ 
vidual and it is of the nature of p Ure intelligence The Vedanta 
at man however is different from the Sarpkhya purusa in this that 
it is one and is of the nature of pure intelligence, pure being, 

an pure iss, It alone is the reality and by illusory m5yS it 
appears as many, ' 

Thought and Matter, 

A question naturally arises, that if the knowledge forms are 
made up of some sort of stuff as the objective forms of matter 
are, why then should the purusa illuminate it and not external 
material objects. The answer that Samkhya gives is that the 
know^ompfo^ arc certainly different from external ob- 
jects m this, that they are far subtler and have a preponderance 
r a d uallt y of plasticity and translucent {ju/ftw} which 

nafemblcs th e light of purusa, and is thus fit for reflecting and 
a s°r mg the light ol the purusa. The two principal character¬ 
istics of external gross matter are mass an d energy. But it 
has also the other characteristic of allowing itself to be photo¬ 
graphed by our mind; this thought-photograph of matter has 
again the special privilege of being so translucent as to be able 
to catch the reflection of the «V-the super-translucent transcen- 
T principle of intelligence. The fundamental characteristic 
of external gross matter is its mass; energy is common to 

^ ttiatter and the ^btle thought-stuff. But mass is 

at its lowest minimum in thought-stuff whereas the capacity 

, Ucence ' or what may be otherwise designated as the 

intelligence-stuff is at its highest in thought-stuff But if the 

had rK f t of tl ' c characteristics of translucence that 
thought possesses, it could not have made itself an object of 

and U ffhe/°h ^forms itself into the shape, colour, 

IbLf Th C ° f the *** Which ha * >>“" its 

object T hought could not have copied the matter, if the matter 

did not possess SOme of the essential substances of which the 

copy was made up, But this plastic entity {j ^,x) which is 

*0 predominant m thought is at its lowest limit of subordination 

m matter Similarly mass is „ ot noticed in thought, but some 

unis as are associated with mass may be discernible in 
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thought; thus the images of thought arc limited, separate, have 
movement, and have more or less dear cut forms. The images 
o not extend in space, but they can represent space. The trans¬ 
lucent and plastic element of thought (iattva) in association with 
movement (rajas) would have resulted in a simultaneous revelation 
of at! objects; it is on account of mass ortendency of obstruction 
that knowIcd e: c proceeds from image to image and dis¬ 
closes things m a successive manner. The buddhi {thought-stuff) 
holds within it all knowledge immersed as it were in inter dark¬ 
ness, and actual knowledge comes before our view as though 
by the removal of the darkness or veil, by the reflection of the 
ight of the purusa. 1 his characteristic of knowledge, that all its 
stores are hidden as if lost at any moment, and only one picture 
or idea comes at a time to the arena of revelation, demonstrates 
that in knowledge there is a factor of obstruction which manifests 
ttself in its full actuality in gross matter as mass. Thus both 
thought and gross matter are made up of three elements, a 
plasticity of intelligence-stuff (s/ittva), energy-stuff (rajas), and 
mass-stuff (AiWfM), or the factor of obstruction. Of these the last 
two are predominant in gross matter and the first two in thought 


Feelings, the Ultimate Substances', 

Another question that arises in this connection is the position 
of feeling in such an analysis of thought and matter. Samkhya 
holds that the three characteristic constituents that wc have 
analyzed just now are feeling substances. Feeling is the most 
interesting side of our consciousness. It is in our feelings that 
we think of onr thoughts as being parts of ourselves, If we 
should analyze any percept into the crude and undeveloped 
sensations of which it i* composed at the first moment of its 
appearance, it comes more as a shock than as an image, and 
we find that it is felt more as a feeling mass than as an image, 
fcrai in our ordinary life the elements which precede an act of 
knowledge are probably mere feelings. As we go lower down 
the scale of evolution the automatic actions and relations of 
matter are concomitant with crude manifestations of feeling 
which never rise to the level of knowledge. The lower the scale 
of evolution the less , s the keenness of reeling, till at last there 
comes a stage where matter-compiles do not give rise to feeling 

1 A tett, 17. Witt GadJpids aftd 
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reactions hut to mere physical reaction* Fed mgs thus mark 
minTol^ tri f ° f ] COnSCf ° USnC ®' whether we took at it from the 

ordhiari vlu ^ W ^ ^ i„ 

sS r' VeCa " ^ ia ^ ter ' complexes become at a certain 

stage feelmg-complexes and what we call feding-complexes at 

1ST S T ^ Sink ffltQ « matter-compkx" wit 
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*e 6»d that it holds that thought and 
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tances which are in essence but three types of feeling cm Sties 

hi vl^?SI" dP I i charactcHstfcs of thought anrj matter that we' 

. e noticed in the preceding section are but the manifestations 

_ three types of feeling substances. There is the class of feelings 
that we call the sorrowful, there is another class of fadings that 
we cal! p easurabJe. and there is still another class which is neither 

fr*W i T 11 P eaSUrablC ’ bUt h ° nC 0f depression 

„ ‘ J \° r . duness Thus corresponding to these three tvpes of 

P^ and dullness,and mJ^Z 
I"! energy (pr<,vrtt,\ obstruction {mama) there 

h t rfX ly?tLi ° r feehng-substances which must be regarded as 
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matter and thought by their varying modifications. 

The Gunas 1 ** 
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signifies merely the manner in which a substance reacts; any 
object we sec seems to posses* many qualities, but the Samkhya 
holds that corresponding to each and every' new unit of quality, 
however fine and subtle it may be p there is a corresponding 
subtle entity, the reaction of which is interpreted by us as a 
quality. This is true not only of qualities or external objects 
but also of mental qualities as well These ultimate entities 
were thus called gun as probably to suggest that they are the 
entities which by their various modifications manifest them¬ 
selves as gunas or qualities These subtle entities may also be 
called gunas in the sense of ropes because they arc Jibe ropes 
by which the soul is chained down as if it were to thought and 
matter, 1 hese may also be called gunas as tilings of secondary 
importance^ because though permanent and indestructibly, they 
continually suffer modifications and changes by their mutual 
groupings and re-groupings, and thus not primarily and unalter¬ 
ably constant like the souls (punts®). Moreover the object of the 
world process being the enjoyment and salvation of the purusa.% 
the matter-prindple could not naturally be regarded as being of 
primary importance. But in whatever senses we may be inclined 
to justify the name guna as applied to these subtle entities, it 
should be borne in mind that they are substantive entities or 
subtle substances and not abstract qualities. These gunas are 
infinite in number, but in accordance with their three main char¬ 
acteristics as described above they have been arranged in three 
classes ©r types called saliva (intelligence-stuff), rajas (energy- 
stuff) and lamas (mass-stuff)- An infinite number of subtle sub¬ 
stances which agree in certain characteristics of self-shining or 
plasticity are called the anti those which behave as 

units of activity are called the rafo+guqas and those which behave 
as factors of obstruction, mass or materiality are called tama-gumti* 
i bese subtle guna substances are united in different proportions 
fefr a larger number of sat ha substances with a lesser number of 
rajas or tamas, or a larger number of tamas substances with a 
smaller number of rajas and sattva substances and so on in 
varying proportions), and as a result of this, different substances 
with different qualities come into being. Though attached to one 
another when united in different proportions, they mutually act 
and react upon one another, and thus by their combined resultant 
produce new* characters, qualities and substances. There is how- 
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ever one and only one stage m which the gunas are not com* 
pounded in varying proportions. In this state each of the gun a 
substances is opposed by each of the other guna substances, and 
thus fay their equal mutual opposition create an equilibrium, in 
which none of the characters of the gun as manifest themselves. 
This is a state which is so absolutely devoid of all characteristics 
that it is absolutely incoherent, indeterminate, and indefinite: It 
is a qualitilqss simple homogeneity. It b a state of being which 
b as it wore non-being. This state of the mutual equilibrium 
of the gunas is called prakrti*. This is a state which cannot be 
said either to exist or to non-exist for it serves no purpose, but 
it is hypothetically the mother of all things. This is however the 
earliest stage, by the breaking of which, later on, all modifications 
take place. 

Prakrti and its Evolution* 

SSmkhya believes that before this world came into being there 
was such a state of dissolution—a state in which the guna com¬ 
pounds had disintegrated into a state of disunion and Jiad by their 
mutual opposition produced an equilibrium the prakrtL Then 
later on disturbance arose in the prakrti, and as a result of that a 
process of unequal aggregation of the guna* in varying proportions 
took place, which brought forth the creation of the manifold 
Prakrti, the state of perfect homogeneity and incoherence of the 
gunas, thus gradually evolved and became more and more deter¬ 
minate, d i fferentiated r heterogeneous, and cqhe re nt The gu n as are 
always uniting, separating, and uniting again * Varying qualities 
of essence, energy, and mass in varied groupings act on one another 
and through their mutual interaction and interdependence evolve 
from the indefinite or qualitatively Indeterminate the definite or 
qualitatively determinate. And though co-operating to produce 
the world of effects, these diverse moments with diverse tendencies 
never coalesce. I hus In the phenomenal product w hatever energy 
there is is due to the element of rajas and rajas alone ; all matter, 
resistance, stability, b due to tama^and all conscious manifestation 
to sattva. 1 he particular guna which happens to be predominant 
in any phenomenon becomes manifest in that phenomenon and 
others become latent* though their presence is inferred by their 

1 y^mtrit£ka t ||. 19, ami r. flu 
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effect. Thus, for example. In a body at rest mass is patent, energy 
latent and potentiality of conscious manifestation sublalciit, In a 
moving body, the rajas is predominant (kinetic) and the mass is 
partially overcome. All these transformations of the groupings of 
the gun as in different proportions presuppose the state of prakrti 
as the starting point. It is at this stage that the tendencies to 
conscious manifestation, as well as the powers of doing work, are 
exactly counterbalanced by the resistance of inertia or mass, 
and the process of cosmic evolution is at rest When this equi¬ 
librium is once destroyed, it is supposed that out of a natural 
affinity of all the sattva reals for themselves, of rajas reals for other 
reals of their type, of tamas reals for others of their type, there 
arises an unequal aggregation of sattva, rajas, or tamas at differ¬ 
ent moments. When one gun a is preponderant in any particular 
collocation, the others are co-operant. This evolutionary series 
beginning from the first disturbance of the prakrti to the final 
transformation as the world-order, is subject to “a definite law 
which it cannot overstep," In the words of Dr B, N, Seal 1 , H the pro¬ 
cess of evolution consists in the development of the differentiated 
(vatfamya) within the undifferentiated {sHmyavastfui) of the deter¬ 
minate (vssesa) within the indeterminate (avtiesa) of the coherent 
(yntasiddhsi) within the incoherent (qjmtasidd&a). The order of 
succession is neither from parts to whole nor from whole to the 
parts, but ever from a relatively less differentiated, less deter¬ 
minate, less coherent whole to a relatively more differentiated, 
more determinate, more coherent whole." The meaning of such 
an evolution is this, that all the changes and modifications in 
the shape of the evolving collocations or guna reals take place 
within the body of the prakrti. Prakrti consisting of the in¬ 
finite reals is infinite, and that it has been disturbed docs not 
mean that the whole of it has been disturbed and upset, or 
that the totality of the gunas in the prakrti has been unhinged 
from a state of equilibrium. It means rather that a very vast 
number of gunas constituting the worlds of thought and matter 
has been upset These gnnas once thrown out of balance begin to 
group themselves together first in one form, then in another, then 
in another, and so on. But such a change in the formation of 
regates should not be thought to take place in such a way 
that the later aggregates appear in supersession of the former ones, 
so that w hen the former comes into being the latter ceases to exist 
1 Dr B, K. SmI'i Pariiiw Samia of tk* Ami tut JfrnJut, 191 £, j>» 7. 
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For the truth Is that one stage is produced after another; this 
second stage is the result of a new aggregation of some of the 
reals of the first stage. This deficiency of the reals of the first 
stage which had gone forth to form the new aggregate as the 
second stage is made good by a refilling from the prakrti. So also, 
as the third stage of aggregation takes place from out of the reals 
of the second stage, the deficiency of the reals of the second stage 
is made good by a refilling from the first stage and that of the 
fi rst stage from the prakrtf Thus by a succession of refilling^ the 
process of evolution proceeds, till we come to its last limit, where 
there is no real evolution of new substance, but mere chemical 
and physical changes of qualities in things which had already 
evolved. Evolution {tattvdntarfiparin&ma) in Simkhya means the 
development of categories of existence and not mere changes of 
qualities of substances (physical, chemical, biological or mental). 
Thus each of the stages of evolution remains as a permanent 
category of being, and offers scope to the more and more differ¬ 
entiated and coherent groupings of the succeeding stages. Thus 
it is said that the evolutionary process is regarded as a ^differen¬ 
tiation of new stages as integrated in previous stages {sanisrsto- 
viveka). 

Pralaya and the disturbance of the Prakrti Equilibrium. 

Hut how or rather why prakrti should be disturbed is the most 
knotty point in 3 &mkhya. Jt is postulated that the prakrti or the 
sum-total of the gun as is so connected with the purusas, and there 
is such an inherent teleology or blimd purpose in the lifeless prakrti, 
that all its evolution and transformations take place for the sake 
of the diverse pu rasas, to serve the enjoyment of pleasures and 
sufferance of pain through experiences, and finally leading them 
to absolute freedom or mukti A return of this manifold world 
into the quiescent state {pralqya) of prakrti takes place when the 
harm as of all pu rasas collectively require that there should be 
sucb a temporary cessation of all experience. At such a moment 
the guna compounds are gradually broken,and there Is a backward 
movement {pratisancura) till everything is- reduced to the gun as in 
their elementary disintegrated state when their mutual opposition 
brings about their equilibrium. This equilibrium however is not a 
mere passive state, but one of utmost tension; there is intense 
activity, but the activity here does not lead to the generation of 
new things and qualities (vis&d ; this course of new 
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production being susponded, the activity here repeats the same 
state {tadria-parin&ma i of equilibrium, so that there is no change 
or new production. The state of pralaya thus is not a suspension 
of the teleology or purpose of the gunas, or an absolute break of 
the course of guna evolution; for the state of pralaya, since it 
has been generated to fulfil the demands of the accumulated 
harm as of purusas, and since there is still the activity of the 
gunas in keeping themselves in a state of suspended production* 
is also a stage of the samsfira cycle. The state of mukti (libera¬ 
tion) is of course quite different, for in that stage the movement 
of the gunas ceases forever with reference to the liberated soul 
But still the question remains, what breaks the state of equilibrium? 

1 he Siimkhya answer is that it is due to the transcendental (non- 
mechanical) influence or the purusa 1 . This influence of the purnsa 
again, if it means anything, means that there is inherent in the 
gunas a teleology that all their movements or modifications should 
take place in such a ivay that these may serve the purposes of the 
purusas. Thus when the k arm as of the purusas had demanded 
that there should be a suspension ©fall experience, for a period 
there was a pralaya. At the end of it. it is the same inherent pur¬ 
pose of the prakrti that w akes it up for the formation of a suitable 
world for the experiences of the purusas by which its quiescent 
state is disturbed. I his is but another way of looking at the 
inherent teleology of the prakrti, which demands that a state of 
pralaya should cease and a state of world-framing activity'should 
begin- Since there is a purpose In the gunas which brought 
them to a state of equilibrium, the state of equilibrium also pre¬ 
supposes that it also may be broken up again when the purpose 
SO demands. Thus the inherent purpose of the prakrti brought 
about the state of pralaya and then broke it up for the creative 
work again, and it is this natural change in the prakrti that may 
l>e regarded from another point of view as the transcendental 
influence of the purusas. 


MaJiat and Aliatukara. 

The first evolutc of the prakrti is generated by a preponderance 
of the sattva (intelligence-*off). This is indeed the earliest state 
from Which all the rest of the world has sprung forth; and it is a 
state m which the stuff of sattva predominates. It thus holds 
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within it the minds {bnddkt) of all purusas which were lost in the 
prakrti during the pral&ya, The very first work of the evolution 
of prakrti to serve the pu rasas is thus manifested by the separating 
out of the old buddhis or minds (of the pumsas) which hold within 
themselves the old specific Ignorance {atridyd) inherent in them 
with reference to each pumsa with which any particular buddhi 
is associated from begiimingless time before the pralaya. This 
state of evolution consisting of all the collected minds {buddhi) 
of all the pu rasas is therefore called fruddhitattva. It is a state 
which holds or comprehends within it the buddhis of all indi¬ 
viduals. The individual buddhis of individual purasas are on one 
hand integrated with the buddhitattva and on the other associated 
with their specific purusas. When some buddhis once begin to 
be separated from the prakrti, other buddhi evolutions take 
place* In other words, we are to understand that once the trans¬ 
formation of buddhis is effected for the service of the purusas, 
all the other direct transformations that take place from the 
prakrti take the same line, i.e. a preponderance of sattva being 
once created by the bringing out of some buddhis, other trans¬ 
formations of prakrti that follow them have also the sattva pre¬ 
ponderance, which thus have exactly the same composition as the 
first buddhis. Thus the first transformation from prakrti becomes 
buddhi-transformatiore This stage of buddhis may thus be re¬ 
garded as the most universal stage, which comprehends within it 
all the buddhis of individuals and potentially all the matter of 
which the gross world is formed. Looked at from this point of 
view it has the widest and most universal existence comprising 
all creation, and is thus called itusJtaf iyhz great one)* It is called 
linga (sign), as the other later existences or e volutes give us the 
ground of inferring its existence, and as such must be distin¬ 
guished from die prakrti which is called alihga, i.e. of which no 
liriga or characteristic may be affirmed. 

This mahat-tattva being once produced, further modifications 
begin to take place m three lines by three different kinds of 
undulations representing the sattva preponderance, rajas pre¬ 
ponderance and tamas preponderance. This state when the mahat 
Is disturbed by the three parallel tendencies of a preponderance of 
tamas, rajas and sattva is called aMmkdra, and the above three 
tendencies are respectively called tdmastka ahamMra or hhuiddi, 
rdjasika or taijasa akamkdra, and vaiMrika akamkara* The rfija- 
sika .ihamkara cannot mark a new preponderance by itself; ft only 
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helps {sahakdrt) the transformations of the sattva preponderance 
and the tamos preponderance. The development of the former 
preponderance, as is easy to see, is only the assumption of a more 
and more determinate character of the buddhi, for we remember 
that buddhi itself has been the resulting transformation of a sattva 
preponderance. Further development with the help of rajas on 
the line of sattva development could only take place when the 
buddhi as mind determined itself in specific ways. The first 
development of the buddhi on this line is called sdttvika or t *at- 
kdrika akamkdra, This ahnmkara represents the development 
in buddhi to produce a const; iousness-stuff as I or rather “mine,” 
and must thus be distinguished from the first stage as buddhi, the 
function of which is a mere understanding and general datum au 
thisness. 

The ego or ah am k Ira {abhirndmi-dravyd) is the specific expres¬ 
sion of the general consciousness which takes experience as mine, 
file function of the ego is therefore called tibhimana (self-asser¬ 
tion). From this again come the five cognitive senses or vision, 
touch, smell, taste, and hearing, the five conative senses of speech, 
handling, foot-movement, the ejective sense and the generative 
sense; the pranas (bio-motor force) which help both conation and 
cognition are but aspects of buddhi-movement as life. The indi¬ 
vidual ahamkaras and senses are related to the individual buddhis 
by the developing sattva determinations from which they had come 
into being. Each buddhi with its own group of ahamkara (ego) 
and Scnse-evolutes thus forms a microcosm separate from similar 
other buddhis with their associated groups. So far therefore as 
knowledge is subject to sense-influence and the ego, it is different 
for each individual, but so far as a general mind {kdrana buddhi) 
apart from sense knowledge is concerned, there is a community of 
all buddhis in the buddhitattva. Even there however each buddhi 
is separated from other buddhis by its own peculiarly associated 
ignorance {avidjd). The buddhi and its sattva evolutesof aham¬ 
kara and the senses are so related that though they arc different 
from buddhi in their functions, they are all comprehended in the 
buddhi, and mark only its gradual differentiations and modes. We 
must again remember in this connection the doctrine of refilling, 
for as buddhi exhausts its part in giving rise to ahnmkara, the de¬ 
ficiency of buddhi is made good by prakrti; again as ahamkara 
partially exhausts itself in generating sense-faculties, the defi- 
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ciency is made good by a refilling from the buddhi. Thus the 
change and wastage of each of the stadia are always made good 
and kept constant by a constant refilling from each higher state 
and finally from prakrti. 

The Tanmatras and the ParamSnus\ 

The other tendency, namely that of tamas, has to be helped 
by the liberated rajas of ahamk^ra, in order to make itself pre¬ 
ponderant, and this state in which the tarn as succeeds in over¬ 
coming the sattva side which was so preponderant in the buddhi, 
is called Mmadu From this bhutadi with the help of rajas are 
generated the lattmdtras f the immediately preceding causes of the 
gross elements. The bhutadi thus represents only the intermediate 
stage through which the differentiations and regroupings of tamas 
reals in the mahat proceed Tor the generation of the tanmatras. 
There has been some controversy between SSmkhya and Yoga 
as to whether the tanmatras are generated from the mahat or from 
ahamkara. The situation becomes intelligible if we remember that 
evolution here does not mean coming out or emanation, but in¬ 
creasing differentiation in integration within the evolving whole. 
Thus the regroupings of tamas reals marks the differentiation 
which takes place within the mahat but through its stage as 
bhutadi, BhQtadi is absolutely homogeneous and inert, devoid 
of all physical and chemical characters except quantum or mass. 
The second stadium tanmatra represents subtle matter, vibratory, 
impingent, radiant, instinct with potential energy. These n poten- 
tials" arise from the unequal aggregation of the original mass-units 
indifferent proportions and collocations with an unequal distribu¬ 
tion of the original energy {rajas). The tanmatras possess some¬ 
thing more than quantum of mass and energy'; they possess 
physical characters, some of them penetrability, others powers of 
impact or pressure, others radiant heat, others again capability of 
viscous and cohesive attraction* 

In intimate relation with those physical characters they' also 
possess the potentials of the energies represented by sound, touch, 
colour, taste, and smell; but, being subtle matter, they are devoid 

1 T strcfrttd in lh i* section sad iti the many of the [fin stations of Sanskrit 
terms And cxprettbns of Pi Seal uid am Largely indebted to him for hit illojuinitu^ 
exposition of this subject as gi»en in Ray’s Hindu Chemistry. The credit of eJtpbumng 
Simkhyx physics in the light of the t*M belongs entirety Ic him. 
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of the peculiar forms which these "potentials” assume in particles 
of gross matter like the atoms and their aggregates. In other 
words,the potentials Lodged in subtle matter must undergo peculiar 
transformations by new groupings or collocations before they can 
act as sensory' stimuli as gross matter, though in the minutest 
particles thereof the sensory stimuli may be infra-sensible {atm- 
driya but not anHdiktta) 1 . 

Of the tanmfttras the in lain or dAala iamndtm (the sound- 
potential) is first generated directly from the bhutadL Next 
comes the sparia or the vdyu tanmdtra (touch'potential) which b 
generated by the union of a unit of tamas from bhut£di with the 
a kaia t an mltr a. 1 he rupa tanm&ira (colou r-potc ntia [) is gen era ted 
similarly by the accretion of a unit of tarn as from bhfitMi; the 
rasa tanmdtm (taste-potential) or the ap ianmdira is also similarly 
formed. This ap tanmatra again by its union with a unit of tamas 
from hhutldi produces the gandha tanmatra (smell'potential) or 
the ksitt $antmtra\ The difference of tanmatras or in fra-atomic 
units and atoms ( paramauu ) is this, that the tanm^tras have only 
tlie potential power of affecting our senses* which must he grouped 
and regrouped in a particular form to constitute a new existence 
as atoms before they can have the power of affecting our senses. 
It is important in thfs connection to point out that the classifies- 
tion of ail grass objects as ksiti, ap, tejas, marut and vyoman is 
not based upon a chemical analysis, but from the points of view 
of the five senses through which knowledge of them could be 
brought home to us + Each of our senses can only apprehend a 
particular quality and thus five different ultimate substances are 
said to exist corresponding to the five qualities which may be 
grasped by the five senses. In accordance wdth the existence of 
these five elements, the existence of the five potential states or 
tanmatras w-as also conceived to exist as the ground of the five 
gross forms. 

The five da*** of atoms are generated from the tanmatra as 
follows: the sound-potential with accretion of rudiment matter 
from bhfttddi generates thcSkSSa-atom. The touch-potentials com¬ 
bine wtth the vibratory particles (sound-potential) to generate the 
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v5yu-atom. The light-and-heat potentials combine with touch* 
potentials and sound-potentiata to produce the tejas-atom ( The 
taste-potentials combine with light-and-heat potentials, touch- 
potentials and sound-potentials to generate the ap-atom and the 
smelt-potentials combine with the preceding potentials to generate 
the earth-atom. T he itka^a-atom possesses pen etrabi I ity* the v£yu- 
atom impact dr mechanical pressure, the tejas-atom radiant heat 
and light, the ap-atom viscous attraction and the earth-atom 
cohesive attraction. The aka£awe have seen forms the transition 
Sink from the bhUtadi to the tanmatra and from the tanmatra to 
the atomic production; it therefore deserves a special notice at 
this stage. Samkhya distinguishes between a karam-3.kai>a and 
l-z h : l rv fik ;\sa. The karana-£k££a (non-atomic and all-pervasive) 
is the formless tamas—the mass in prakrti or bhut£di; it is 
indeed all-pervasive, and is not a mere negation, a mere un¬ 
occupied ness (d 1 v* rtifiabkmw ) or vacuum 3 . When energy is first 
associated with this tamas element it gives rise to the sound- 
potential; the atomic akaia is the result of the integration of the 
original mass-units from bhutadi with this sound-potential (fatria 
tiiNjNtifrti). Such an aksia-atom is called the karyaknsa; it is 
formed everywheffc and held up in the original karaua lka£a as 
the medium for the development of v3yu atoms. Being atomic 
it occupies limited space. 

The aharnkSra and the five tanmatras arc technically called 
a&iltsa or indeterminate, for further determinations or differentia¬ 
tions of them for the formation of ncw T er categories of existence 
are possible. The eleven senses and the five atoms are called 
vifrsa, i.e. determinate, for they cannot further be so determined 
as to form a new category of existence. It is thus that the course 
of evolution which started in the prakrti reaches its furthest limit 
in the production of the senses on the one side and the atoms 
on the other. Changes no doubt take place tn bodies having 
atomic constitution, but these changes are changes of quality due 
to spatial changes in the position of the atoms or to the intro* 
duct ion of new atoms and their re-arrangement. But these are 
not such that a newer category of existence could be formed by 
them which was substantially different from the combined atoms. 

1 Dr B. Set] to ilScribing this h*} 1 * il Aki£» mum pcrid* \n *rtrur reflects 

tfi the ethtr of the phyviriit* mud in futbcn tc. wlliE may be called pVtu-fllfilEI {proCjSe).^ 
Ray s IJiitary vf Hindu CAtmtifry, p. S& 
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The changes that take place in the atomic constitution of things 
certainly deserve to be noticed. But before we go on to this, it 
willbe better to enquire about the principle of causation accord¬ 
ing to which the SSmkhya-Yoga evolution should be compre¬ 
hended or interpreted. 

Principle of Causation and Conservation of Energy 1 . 

The question is raised, how can the prakrti supply the de- 
Sciences made in its evoluies by the formation of other evolutes 
from them? When from m.ihat some UnmStras have evolved, or 
when from the tanmatras some atoms have evolved, how can the 
deficiency in mahat and the tanmatras be made good by the 
prakrti ? 

Or again, what is the principle that guides the transformations 
that take place fii the atomic stage when one gross body, say milk, 
changes into curd, and so on? Samkhya says that "as the total 
energy remains the same while tire world is constantly evolving, 
cause and effect are only more or less evolved forms of the same 
ultimate Energy, The sum of effects exists in the sum of causes 
in a potential form. The grouping or collocation alone changes, 
and this brings on the manifestation of the latent powers of the 
gunas, but without creation of anything new. What is called the 
I material) cause is only the power which is efficient in the pro¬ 
duction or rather the vehicle of the power. This power is the 
unmanifested (or potential) form of the Energy set free (tiM/iijfa- 
vrtti) In the effect But the concomitant conditions are necessary 
to cal! forth the so-called material cause into activity’." The 
appearance of an effect (such as the manifestation of the figure 
of the statue in the marble block by the causal efficiency of the 
sculptor's art) is only its passage from potentiality to actuality 
and the concomitant conditions {sakakdri-Saktj) or efficient cause 
(nmtitft-karana, such as the sculptor's art) is a sort of mechanical 
help or instrumental help to this passage or the transition’. The 
refilling From prakrti thus means nothing more than this, that 
by the inherent teleology of the prakrti, the reals there are so 
collocated as to be transformed into mahat as those of the mahat 
have been collocated to form the bhutadi or the tanmatras. 

1 lyaiathirfa and KgafsttOc, IV. 3; Tutfamziidradt, IV. y 

1 R»y. fihirrj of Hindu Chtrxiury, p . 7,. ■ p . 
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Yoga however explains this more vividly on the basis of 
transformation of the liberated potential energy. The sum of 
material causes potentially contains the energy manifested in the 
sum of effects. When the effectuating condition is added to the 
sum of material conditions in a given collocation, all that happens 
is that a stimulus is imparted which removes the arrest, disturbs 
the relatively stable equilibrium, and Lrings on a liberation of 
energy together with a fresh collocation (gurtasannivesavtsesa)* 
As the owner of an adjacent field in transferring water from one 
field to another of the same or lower level has only to remove 
the obstructing mud barriers, whereupon the water flows of itself 
to the other field, so when the efficient or instrumental causes 
(such as the sculptor's art} remove the barrier inherent in any 
collocation against its transformation into any other collocation, 
the energy from that collocation flows out in a corresponding 
manner and determines the collocation. Thus for example the 
energy which collocated the milk atoms to form milk was in a 
state of arrest in the milk state. If by heat or other causes this 
barrier is removed, the energy naturally changes direction in a 
corresponding manner and collocates the atoms accordingly for 
the formation of curd. So also as soon as the barriers are removed 
from the prakrti, guided by the constant will of Iivara, the reals 
in equilibrium in the state of prakrti leave thetr state of arrest 
and evolve themselves into mahat, etc. 

Change as the formation of new collocations. 

It is easy to sec from what we have already said that any 
collocation of atoms forming a thing could not change its form, 
unless the barrier inherent or caused by the formation of the 
present collocation could be removed by some other extraneous 
instrumental cause; All gross things are formed by the colloca¬ 
tion of the five atoms of ksiti, ap, tqjas, marut, and vyoman. The 
difference between one thing and another is simply this, that its 
collocation of atoms or the arrangement or grouping of atoms 
is different from that in another. The formation of a collocation 
han an inherent barrier against any change, which keeps that 
collocation in a state of equilibrium, and it is easy to see that 
these barriers exist in infinite directions in which all the other 
infinite objects of the world exist. From whichever side the barrier 
is removed, the energy Sows in that direction and helps the 
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formation of a corresponding object. Provided the suitable barrier. 1 ; 
could be removed, anything could be changed into any other thing. 
And it is hetieved that the Yogirn can acquire the powers by 
which they can remove any barriers, and thus make anything out of 
any other thing. But generally in the normal course of events the 
line of evolution follows “a definite law which cannot be over¬ 
stepped" < pariftamakranumiyamn) or in Other words there are 
some natural barriers which cannot be removed, and thus the 
evolutionary course has to take a path to the exclusion of those 
lines where the barriers could not be removed, Thus saffron grows 
in countries like Kashmere and not in Bengal, this is limitation of 
countries (ditepabcauikd)-, certain kinds of paddy grow in the rainy 
season only, this is limitation of season or time {ktUapahandha }; 
deer cannot beget men, this is limitation by form {dkdr&pabimdka} \ 
curd can come out of milk, this is the limitation of causes { nimit- 
tdpabandftd). The evolutionary course can thus follow only that 
path which is not barricaded by any of these limitations or natural 
obstructions 1 . 

Change is taking place everywhere, from the smallest and least 
to the highest. Atoms and reals are continually vibrating and 
changing places in any and every object At each moment the 
whole universe is undergoing change, and the collocation of atoms 
at any moment is different from what it was at the previous 
moment. When these changes are perceivable, they are perceived 
as dhttrmapiirinatna or changes of dharma or quality; but per¬ 
ceived or u npercc ived the changes are con tin us 11 y goi ng on. This 
change of appearance may be viewed from another aspect by 
virtue of which we may call it present or past, and old or new, 
and these are respectively called the laksanxpxriydwa and at astte- 
pariwtma. At every moment every object of the world b under¬ 
going evolution or change, change as past, present and future, 
as new, old or unborn. When any change is in a potential state 
we call it future, when manifested present, when it becomes sub- 
latent again it is said to be past. Thus it Is that the potential, 
manifest, and sub-latent changes of a thing are called future, 
present and past’. 

* VjAwbk&fjo, T<Htt#rei6lradf mil Yigavimita. ill. r+. 

* h “ W(I1 ro in [his ccnneedui. iluu S4^khvi- r0E i dora act idniit the rain- 

of time u ah entity like the NjiyaV.iieyW Time iratmin cl,e 

o er o inornate m w h ich tile mind gmps die phenomenal ehanisei. It i* heats a 
CttuUurliM of I he mind fiWJ'IiJitew.J*,]. The lime required by in Hem [o move 
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Causation as SatkaryavSda (the theory that the effect poten¬ 
tially exists before it is generated by the movement of 

the cause). 

Thcr above consideration brings us to an important aspect of 
the Samkhya view of causation as saihdryovada. SSqikhya holds 
that there can be no production of a thing previously non-existent; 
causation means the appearance or manifestation of a quality due 
to certain changes or collocations in the causes which were already 
held in them in a potential form. Production of effect only means 
an internal change of the arrangement of atoms in the cause, and 
this exists in it in a potential form, and just a little loosening of 
the barrier which was standing in the way of the happening of 
such a change of arrangement will produce the desired new col¬ 
location .the effect. This doctrine is called satkarym/ada. Le. 
that the karya or effect is sat or existent even before the causal 
operation to produce the effect was launched. The oil exists in 
the sesamum. the statue in the stone, the curd in the milk. The 
causal operation {hSroimyapdra) only renders that manifest 
I avtrbkuta) which was formerly in an unmanifested condition 
(tiroktu r)>. 

The Buddhists also believed in change, as much as Samkhya 
did, but with them there was no background to the change; 
every change was thus absolutely a new one, and when it was 
past, the next moment the change was lost absolutely. There 
were only the passing dharm as or manifestations of forms and 
qualities but there was no permanent underlying dharma or sub¬ 
stance. Samkhya also holds m the continual change of dharmas 
but it also holds that these dharmas represent only the conditions 
of the permanent reals. The conditions and collocations of the reals 
change constantly, but the reals themselves are unchangeable. 
The effect according to the Buddhists was non-existent, it came 
into being for a moment and was lost. On account of this theory 
of causation and also on account of their doctrine of Sunya. they 
were called va*nSSikas (nihilists) by the Vcddntins. This doctrine 
is therefore contrasted to Samkhya doctrine as asatUryavdda. 

D. 


ij 
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The Jain view holds that both these views axe relatively true and 
that from one point of view satkaryavAda is true and from another 
asatkiryavsda. The SAmkhya view that the cause fa continually 
transforming itsdf into its effects is technically called p<irit$dtna- 
vada as against the Vedanta view called the vivarttati&d&\ that 
cause remains ever the same* and what we call effects are but 
illusory impositions of mere unreal appearance or name and form 
—mere M&y£V 

Samkhya Atheism and Yoga Theism* 

Granted that the interchange of the positions of the infinite 
number of reals produce all the world and its transformations; 

hence comes this fixed order of the universe, the fixed order of 
cause and effect, the fixed order of the so-called barriers which 
prevent the transformation of any cause into any effect or the 
first disturbance of the equilibrium of the prakrti? S&mkhya 
denies the existence of lAvara(God) or any other exterior influence, 
and holds that there is an inherent tendency in these reals which 
guides all thdr movements. This tendency or teleology demands 
that the movements of the reals should be in such a mannffV that 
they may render some service to the souls either in the direction 
of enjoyment or salvation. It is by the natural course of such a 
tendency that prakrti is disturbed, and the gunas develop on two 
lines-—on the mental plane, eitta or mind comprising the sense 
faculties, and on the objective plane as material objects; and it fa 
in fulfilment of the demands of this tendency that on the one 
hand take place subjective experiences as the changes of the 
buddhi and on the other the infinite modes of the changes of ob¬ 
jective things. It is this tendency to be of service to the punisas 
(furufarfhatv) that guides all the movements of the reals, restrains 
all disorder, renders the world a fit object of experience, and 
finally rouses them to turn back from the world and seek to attain 
liberation from the association of prakrti and its gratuitous service* 
which causes us all this trouble of sams&ra. 

Yoga here asks, how the blind tendency of the non-intelligent 

1 Both tb Veda ril» and the SainUaya theories of tatutlion aic tome timet loosely 
etllwl tt/MwwUh Bui comcxbf tpeakin^ u **iu dthtendne tomwentmtm hare 

[Minted out, live Veda At* theory of cuHlidn jJiould be called *aik»4iuvida fur ac- 
tofding lo at the (cause) atanc ociiti (»jj and all Llrjyvj (effect^ are illuK*ry 
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prakrti can bring Ibrth this order and harmony of the universe, 
how can it determine what course of evolution will be of the best 
service to the purusas, how can it remove its own barriers and 
lend itself to the evolutionary process from the state of prakrti 
equilibrium? How too can this blind tendency so regulate the 
evolutionary order that all men must suffer pains according to 
their bad karroas, and happiness according to their good ones? 
There must be some intelligent Being who should help the course 
of evolution in such a way that this system of order and harmony 
may be attained. This Being is Isvara, I^vara is a purusa who 
had never been subject to ignorance, afflictions, or passions. His 
body is of pure'sattva quality which can never be touched by 
ignorance. He is all knowledge and all powerful. He has a per¬ 
manent wish that those barriers in the course of the evolut ion of 
the reals by which the evolution of the gun as may best serve the 
double interest of the pumsa’s experience {bkega) and liberation 
{aftavarga) should be removed. It is according to this perma¬ 
nent will of lAvara that the proper barriers are removed and the 
gunas follow naturally an intelligent course of evolution For the 
service of the best interests or the purusas. Isvara has not created 
the prakrti- he only disturbs the equilibrium of the prakrti in its 
quiescent state, and later on helps it to follow an intelligent order 
by which the fruits of karma are properly distributed and the order 
of the world is brought about This acknowledgement of Isvara 
in Yoga and its denial by Samkhya marks the main theoretic 
difference between the two according to which the Yoga and 
Samkhya are distinguished as SeSvara Samkhya (Samkhya with 
Isvara) and Niriivara Samkhya (Atheistic Samkhya) 1 . 

Buddhi and Puru^a. 

The question again arises that though purusa is pure intel¬ 
ligence, the gunas are non-intclligent subtle substances* how 
can the latter come into touch with the former? Moreover, 
the purusa is pure inactive intelligence without any touch of 
impurity and what service or need can such a purusa have of 
the gianas? 1 hh difficulty is anticipated by SSiTtkhya, which has 
already made room for its answer by assuming that one class; of 
the gunas called sattva is such that it resembles the purity and 
the intelligence of the purusa to a very high degree, so much so 

1 Tli/rt- j; mfrfraJt F IV» j; i. i 4 ; msc| wmmkkHjya< v\ i-1 j, 
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that it can reflect the intelligence of the purusa, and thus render 
its non-intelligent transformations to appear as If they were in¬ 
telligent. Thus all our thoughts and other emotional or volitional 
operations are really the non-intelligent tmns formations of the 
buddhi or ettta having a large sattva preponderance; but by virtue 
of the reflection of the purusa in the buddhi, these appear as if 
they are intelligent The self (purusa) according to Samkbya- 
Yoga is not directly demonstrated by self-consciousness. Its 
existence is a matter of inference on teleological grounds and 
grounds of moral responsibility. The self cannot be directly 
noticed as being separate from the buddhi modifications. Through 
beg inning less ignorance there is a confusion and the changing 
states of buddhi arc regarded as conscious. These buddhi changes 
are further so associated with the reflection of the purusa in the 
buddhi that they are interpreted as the experiences of the purusa. 
This association of the buddhi with the reflection of the purusa 
in the buddhi has such a special fitness (yqgyatd) that it is inter¬ 
preted as the experience of the purusa. This explanation of 
Vacaspati of the situation is objected to by Vi jAfina Bitiksu. 
Vijftina Bhiksu says that the association of the buddhi with the 
image of the purusa cannot give us the notion of a real person 
who undergoes the experiences. It is to be supposed therefore 
that when the buddhi is intelligized by the reflection of the purusa, 
it is then superimposed upon the purusa, and we have the notion 
of an abiding person who experiences 1 . Whatever may be the 
explanation, it seems that the union of the buddhi with the purusa 
is somewhat mystical. As a result of this reflection of cit on 
buddhi and the superimposition of the buddhi the purusa cannot 
realize that the transformations of the buddhi are not Its own. 
Buddhi resembles purusa In transparency, and the purusa fails to 
differentiate itself from the modifications of the buddhi, and as 
a result of this non-distinct ion the purusa becomes bound down 
to the buddhi, always failing to recognize the truth that the 
buddhi and its transformations are wholly alien to it This non- 
distinction of purusa from buddhi which is itself a mode of buddhi 
Is what is meant by avidya *non-k now ledge) in S&mkhya, and is 
the root of all experience and all misery*, 

1 fltttNnitiii&rarif arid i p 1 . 4 . 

* Thi* indicates the tenure of the Uftlpu of Hluijcm with Siiplcfcv*- it is [he 
ti ^-appreher.Fion of the diitincUoT! of two things ifc* and the rope) that 
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Yoga holds a slightly different view and supposes that the 
pnnisa not only fails to distinguish the difference between IX- 
sdf and the buddhi but positively takes the transformations of 
buddhi as its own. It is no non-perception of the difference 
but positively false knowledge, that we take the purusa to be 
that which it is not (mjwfMMydfi). It takes the changing, 
impure, sorrowful, and objective prakrti or buddhi to be the 
changeless, pure, happiness-begetting subject It wrongly thinks 
buddhi to be the self and regards it as pure, permanent and 
capable of giving us happiness. This is the avidya of Yoga. 
A buddhi associated with a purusa is dominated by such an 
avidyi, and when birth after birth the same buddhi is associated 
with the same purusa, it cannot easily get rid of this avidyi. 
Jf in the meantime ptaiaya takes place, the buddhi is submerged 
in the prakrti, and the avidya also sleeps with it When at the 
beginning of the next creation the individual buddhis associated 
with the puntsas emerge, the old avid y as also become manifest 
by virtue of it and the buddhi# associate themselves with the 
purusas to which they were attached before the pralaya. Thus 
proceeds the course of samsara. When the avidya of a person 
is rooted out by the rise of true knowledge the buddhi fails to 
attach itself to the purusa and is forever dissociated from it F and 
this is the state of muktl 

The Cognitive Process and some characteristics of Citta, 

It has been said that buddhi and the interna! objects have 
evolved in order to giving scope to the experience of the pumsa. 
What is the process of this experience? Samkhya (as explained 
by Vacaspati) holds that through the senses the buddhi comes 
into touch with external objects. At the first moment of this 
touch there is an indeterminate consciousness in lvhich the parti¬ 
culars of the thing cannot be noticed. This is called nirvikoifia 
pratyaksa (indeterminate perception). At the next moment by 
the funetinn of the jamkalpa (synthesis) and mkaffia (abstraction 
or imagination) of manas (mind-organ) the thing is perceived m 
all its determinate character; the man as differentiates, integrates* 
and associates the sense^data received through the senses, and 

n ihe Of ii is therefore called the iiihytiti (JUffi^ppfthefwioo} theory of 
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thus generates the determinate perception, which when mtelligized 
by the purusa and associated with it becomes interpreted as the 
experience of the person. The action of the senses, ahamkAra, 
and buddhi, may take place sometimes successively and at other 
times as in cases of sudden Tear simultaneously, Vjjftana Bhiksu 
differs from this view of Vlcaspati* and denies the synthetic 
activity of the mind^rgan (manas), and says that the buddhi 
directly comes into touch with the objects through the senses. 
At the first moment of touch the perception is Indeterminate; 
but at the second moment it becomes dear and determinate 1 . 
It is evident that on this view the importance of manas is reduced 
to a minimum and it is regarded as being only the faculty of de¬ 
sire* doubt and imagination, 

Buddhi, including ahainkara and the senses, often called ritta 
in Yoga, Is always incessantly suffering changes like the flame 
of a lamp; it is made up of a large preponderance of the pure 
sattva substances, and is constantly moulding itself from one con¬ 
tent to another. These images by the dual reflection of buddhi 
and purusa are constantly becoming conscious, and are being 
interpreted as the experiences of a person The existence of the 
purusa b to be postulated for explaining the illumination of con¬ 
sciousness and for explaining experience and moral endeavour. 
The buddhi is spread all over the body* as it were, for it is by its 
functions that the life of the body is kept up; for the Samkhya 
does not admit any separate prana vayu (vital breath) to keep the 
body living. What arc called ixyus (bio-motor force ) In Vedanta 
are but the different modes of operation of this category of 
buddhi, which acts all through the body and by its diverse move¬ 
ments performs the life-functions and sense-functions of the body. 

1 Ai she contact of the buddhi with she eitcmil object* takes- phurc through the 
senses, the seme- 4 alft of CoXfimi, etc,, are modified hf the Senses iF they arc defective. 
The spariaJ qualities *4 things are hirtWer peredved by the veHres directly, twit the 
lime-order u ft ichetne of she citta nr the buddhi. GtnenJly spealdcig Yoga boldi 
lEiflt tie object are faithfultjr copied by the buddhi is frhich they arc reflected. 
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Apart from the perceptions and the life-functions, buddhi. or 
rather citta as Yoga describes it, contain* within it the root im¬ 
pressions (santsMras) and the tastes and instincts or tendencies 
ofaii past lives (inhamiy* These samsk£ras are revived under suit¬ 
able associations. Every mail had had infinite numbers of births in 
their past lives as man and as some animal. In all these lives the 
same eitta was always following him. The dtta has thus collected 
within itself the instincts and tendencies of all those different 
animal lives. It is knotted with these vasanas like a net If a man 
passes into a dog life by rebirth, the v3san&s of a dag life* which 
the man must have had in some of his previous infinite number of 
births, are revived, and the man’s tendencies become like those of 
a dog. He forgets the experiences of his previous life and becomes 
attached to enjoyment in the manner of a dog. It is by the revival 
of the vSsana suitable to each particular birth that there cannot be 
any collision such as might have occurred if the instincts and 
tendencies of a previous dog-life were active when any one was 
bom as man. t 

The samskaras represent the root impressions by which any 
habit of life that man has lived through, or any pleasure in 
which he took delight for some time, or any passions which were 

1 The w&td umik&ra is nsedi by P^ifiS who probably preceded Bmhtba in iliree 
different senses: (]) improving a thing ai dUtingmihed from generating m IWW tpialily 

C-Stfff ufkar^iA^Num samskAnikt XaAtfci Cm P-aisini, ri. ih l6| t (l} OOtig^ufficrotiofi 
or aggregnikm f miff (3) wfforpcEienE (Tinm, VL L 137, Id the Pitaha* the wpid 
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meaning in Sanskrit, The meaning of vaipskira io Hiodu philosophy U altogether 
dili’erent. It meapai ihe jnpiBikil (which exL*t suh-consdoa.ily in ihe mind) of the 
objects exj^riericed, Alt oOr experiences whelher cognitive, emotional or connive 
rieUt in uib-ooasciotu nates and may undet suitable conditions be reproduced as 
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earlier Upant^ids do not mention it and to far aa I know il is not mcniioucd in the P4I| 
Siiiakas. A £A i 4 k&nappn&£ik& of Mogpll&na mentions it* and it ocean in thr Muktjk:i 
Upaftiaail. It conies from the root "ru j 11 to stay. It u often Loosely used in the £enst 
of HariiskftTa, and in they are identified lq IV. 9. Bui visanA generally 
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engrossing to him, tend to be revived, for though these might 
not now* be experienced, yet the fact that they were experienced 
before has so moulded and given shape to the dtta that the 
dtta will try to reproduce them by its own nature ever without 
any such effort on our part. To safeguard against the revival of 
any undesirable idea or tendency it is therefore necessary that its 
roots as already left in the dtta in the form or sam&kiras should 
be eradicated completely by the formation of the habit nf a con¬ 
trary tendency, which if made sufficiently strong will by its own 
samskam naturally stop the revival of the previous undesirable 
samskaras. 

Apart from these the citta possesses volitional activity {testa) 
by which the conative senses arc brought into relation to their 
objects There is also the reserved potent power (sah/t) of citta, 
by which it can restrain itself and change its courses or continue 
to persist in any one direction. These characteristics are involved 
in the very essence of citta. and form the groundwork of the Yoga 
method of practice, which consist* in steadying a particular state 
of mind to the exclusion of others. 

Merit or demerit {punya, papa) also Is imbedded in the citta 
as its tendencies, regulating the mode of its movements, and 
giving pleasures and pains in accordance with it. 

Sorrow and its Dissolution 1 . 

Samkhya and the Yoga, like the Buddhists, hold that all 
experience is sorrow fob Tam as, we know, represents the pain 
substance. As tamas must be present in some degree in all com¬ 
binations, all intellectual operations are fraught with some degree 
of painful feeling. Moreover even in states of temporary pleasure, 
we had sorrow at the previous moment when we had solicited 
it, and we have sorrow even when we enjoy it, for we have the 
fear that we may lose it The sum total of sorrows is thus much 
greater than the pleasures, and the pleasures only strengthen the 
keenness of the sorrow. The wiser the man the greater is his 
capacity of realizing that the world and our experiences are all full 
of sorrow. For unless a man is convinced of this great truth that 
all is sorrow, and that temporary pleasures, whether generated by 
ordinary worldly experience or by enjoying heavenly experiences 
through the performance of Vedic sacrifices, are quite unable to 
1 TKammiUrmtSmA. WydwWln , u, ls , «d i. 
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eradicate the roots of sorrow. he will not be anxious for mukti or 
the final uprooting of pains. A man must (eel that all pleasures 
lead to sorrow, and that the ordinary ways of removing 
sorrows by seeking enjoyment cannot remove them ultimately; 
he must turn his back on the pleasures of the world and on the 
pleasures ot paradise. The performances of sacrifices according 
to the Vedic rites may indeed give happiness, but as these involve 
the sacrifice of animals they must involve some sins and hence also 
some pains. Thus the performance of these cannot be regarded 
as desirable, [t is when a man ceases from seeking pleasures 
that he thinks how best he can eradicate the roots of sorrow. 
Philosophy shows how extensive is sorrow, why sorrow comes, 
what is the way to uproot it, and what is the state when it is 
uprooted. The man who has resolved to uproot sorrow' turns to 
philosophy to find out the means of doing it. 

The way of eradicating the root of sorrow' is thus the practical 
enquiry of the Samkhya philosophy 1 . All experiences are sorrow. 
Therefore some means must be discovered by which all experi¬ 
ences may be shut out for ever. Death cannot bring it. for after 
death we shall have rebirth. So long as citta (mind) and purusa 
are associated with each other, the sufferings will continue. 
Citta must be dissociated from purusa. Citta or huddhi, Sam- 
hhya says, is associated with purusa because of the non-dis¬ 
tinction of itself from huddhi V It is necessary therefore that in 
huddhi we should be able to generate the true conception of the 
nature of purusa; when this true conception of purusa arises in 
the huddhi it feels itself to be different, and distinct, from and 
quite unrelated to purusa, and thus ignorance is destroyed* As 
a result of that, huddhi turns its back on purusa and can no 
longer bind it to its experiences, which are all irrevocably con¬ 
nected W'ith sorrow* and thus the purusa remains in its true 
form. This according to Samkhya philosophy is alone adequate 
to bring about the liberation of the purusa. Piakrti which was 
leading us through cycles of experiences from birth to birth, fulfils 
its final purpose when this true knowledge arises differentiating 

1 * ^ Ff 3 ' 11 a “odi&ed fottra. I ts object b i he ceasaEion of the rebirth ^ 

prDcc^whicli ta m much uaociatfd ^wftti sorrow {JutekateAxlah ixmilmk 

T ic *t> f d fi&a iii^ ogi term* It n » c^lTed bedux it is the ECLKUitwy flf ail 
iii ^snsekrito swift, ^itplihjn genenlljr^ici thettod Ijddhi, Hath the Words mean 
e «mc substance* the mind, bflt they emphasise its two litflfcrrnt fEmctioni. Buddhi 
ni^ns irtcLiccuon. 
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purusa from piakrtL This final purpose being attained the 
pnikrti can never again bind the purusa with reference to whom 
this right knowledge was generated; for other punisas however 
the bondage remains as before, and they continue their experi¬ 
ences from one birth to another in an endless cycle. 

Yoga, however, thinks that mere philosophy is not sufficient* 
Fn order to bring about liberation it is not enough that a true 
knowledge differentiating purusa and buddhi should arise, but it 
is necessary that ail the old habits of experience of buddhi, all 
its samskaras should be once for all destroyed never to be revived 
again. At this stage the buddhi is transformed into its purest 
state, reflecting steadily the true nature of the purusa. This is 
the ketwla (oneness) state or existence after which (all samskaras, 
all avtdya being altogether uprooted) the citta is impotent any 
longer to hold on to the purusa, and like a stone hurled from a 
mountain top, gravitates back into the prakfti 1 . To destroy the 
old samskaras, know 1 ledge alone not being sufficient, a graduated 
course of practice is necessary. This graduated practice should 
be so arranged that by generating the practice or lining higher 
and better modes of life, and steadying the mind on its subtler 
states, the habits or ordinary life may be removed. As the yogin 
advances he has to give up what he had adopted as good and 
try for that which is still better. Continuing thus he reaches the 
state when the buddhi is in its ultimate perfection and purity. 
At this stage the buddhi assumes the form of the purusa h and 
final liberation takes place, 

Karmas in Yoga are divided into four classes : (l) sykia or 
white {puftya, those that produce happiness), (2) hrpia or black 
(papa, those that produce sorrow), (3) Suklii-krpja {punya-pap& t 
most of our ordinary actions are partly virtuous and partly vicious 
as they involve, if not anything else, at least the death of many 
insects), (4) afukMkr&w. (those inner acts of self-abnegation, and 
meditation which are devoid of any fruits as pleasures or pains). 
All external actions involve some sins t for it h difficult to work 
in the world and avoid taking the lives of insects 3 . All k arm as 

1 Both Simkhyi and Yoga speak of thu emancipated state u JfkhMifv (,itune-u«s), 
the former because all sorrowi b«fl. absclutdr Uprooted, never to grow up iffnin 
n=kd tike Itttei because at this stole puru*a remain for ever aionc without asj asaocia- 
li Cm with huriiHri, it« SdwJbApt AfiriMa, 68 and Yagw rRtftt l r jv. 34. 

a All4 Taiii'iivAitertiJit |\ r , ^ 
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proceed from the five-fold afflictions (klziat), namely avidy£ t 
a&mita, toga, dvesa and aMtnivfJa. 

We have already noticed what was meant by avidyi It cou¬ 
nts generally in ascribing intelligence to buddhi* in thinking it 
as permanent and leading to happiness. This false knowledge 
while remaining in this form further manifests itsdf in the other 
four forms of asmita, etc. Asmita means the thinking of worldly 
objects and our experiences as really belonging to us—the 
sense of " mine 1 ' or iA I ,h to things that really are the qualities or 
transformations of the gunas, Raga means the consequent attach¬ 
ment to pleasures and things. Dvesa means aversion or antipathy 
to unpleasant things, Abhinivc&a is the desire for life or love of 
lite—the will to he. We proceed to work because we think our 
experiences to be our own, our body to be our ow r n T our family 
to be our own t our possessions to be our own; because wc are 
attached to these; because we fed great antipathy against any 
mischief that might befall them, and also because we love our 
life and always try to preserve it against any mischief These all 
proceed, as is easy to see* from their root avidya, which consists 
in the false identification of buddhi with purusa. ^These five, 
avsdya, asmita, mga, dvesa and abhinive&i* permeate our buddhi, 
and bad us to perform karma and to suffer. These together 
with the informed karmas which lie inherent in the buddhi as 
a particular mode of it transmigrate with the buddhi from birth 
to birth, and it is hard to get rid of them 1 The karma in the 
aspect in w hich it lies in the buddhi as a mode or modification of 
it is called karmafqyt t (the bed of karma for the purusa to lie in). 
We perform a karma actuated by the vicious tendencies (kkfa) of 
the buddhi. The karma when thus performed leaves its stain or 
modification on the buddhi* and it is so ordained according to the 
teleology of the prakrti and the removal of obstacles in the course 
of its evolution in accordance with it by the permanent*will of 
I&vara that each vicious action brings sufferance and a virtuous 
one pleasure. 

The karmas performed in the present life will generally ac¬ 
cumulate, and when the time for giving their fruits comes* such 
a life is ordained for the person* such a body is made ready for 
him according to the e volution of prakrti as shall make il possible 
for him to suffer or enjoy the fruits thereof. The karma of the 
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present life thus determines the particular hind of future birth 
(as this or that animal or man), the period of life (ayus) and the 
painful or pleasurable experiences ( hht>ga) destined for that Hfe* 
Exceedingly good actions and extremely bad actions often pro¬ 
duce tlicir effects in this fife, it may also happed that a man has 
done certain bad actions, for the realisation of the fruits of which 
he requires a dog-life and good actions for the Traits of which 
he requires a man-life. In such cases the good action may remain 
in abeyance and the man may suffer the pains of a dog-life first 
and then be born again as a man tu enjoy the fruits of his good 
actions. But if we can remove ignorance and the other affli ctions, 
all his previous unfulfilled karmas are for ever lost and cannot 
again be revived. He has of course to suffer the fruits of those 
karmas which have already ripened. 7 his is the jivanmukti stage, 
when the sage has attained true knowledge and is yet suffering 
mundane life in order to experience the karmas that have already 
ripened (fiff/taft eamekaravaidt tokrabhremivaddhrlaSarirah), 

Citta, 

The word Yoga which was formerly used in Vedic literature 
in the sense of the restraint of the senses is used by Pataftjali in 
his Yoga sQtra in the sense of the partial or full restraint or 
steadying of the states of citta. Some sort of concentration may 
be brought about by violent passions, as when fighting against 
a mortal enemy, or even by an ignorant attachment or instinct. 
The citta which has the concentration of the former type is called 
ksip/ti (wild) and of the latter type pramudha (ignorant), There 
is another kind of citta, as with all ordinary people, in which 
concentration is only possible for a time, the mind remaining 
steady on one thing for a short time leaves that off and dings to 
another thing and so on. This is called the vihppta (unsteady) 
stage of mind {attabhumi 1 ). As distinguished from these there is 
an advanced stage of citta in which it can concentrate steadily on 
an object for a long time. This is the ekdgra (one-pointed) stage. 
There is a still further advanced stage In which the citta processes 
are absolutely stopped. This happens immediately before mukti. 
and is called the ntredha (cessation) state of citta. The purpose of 
Yoga is to achieve the conditions of the last two stages of citta. 

The cittas have five processes (:y(j) pramana' (valid 

1 Satnlihjm holds Jhnl both validity and invalidity of any cognition depend upon 
the Cognitive .U(e itself and no* on Correspondence with ulrmd fuck < t ohjeeW 
\nvloi /rilmJnjay mill* a/rtlreJ-y-jy,}. The CXMtribudon of Siipkiijj to the doc- 
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cognitive states such are generated by perception, inference 
and scriptural testimony), (2) vipnryaya (false knowledge, illusion, 
etc), (3) vikalpa {abstraction, construction and different kinds of 
imagination ), (4) nidrd (sleep, is a vacant state of mind, in which 
tamas tends to predominate), (5) smfii (memory). 

rhe^e states of mind (vrlti) comprise our inner experience. 
When they lead us towards samsara into the course of passions 
arid their satisfactions, they are said to be klhta (afflicted or 
leading to affliction); when they lead us towards liberation* thev 
are cat led aklista (unaffiicted). To whichever side we go f towards 
samsara or towards mukti, wt have £0 make use of our states of 
mind; the states which arc bad often alternate with good states, 
and whichever state should tend towards uur final good (libera¬ 
tion) must be regarded as good. 

This draws attention to that important characteristic of citta, 
that it sometimes tends towards good (be, liberation) and some¬ 
times towards bad (samsara). It is like a river, as the Vydaa- 
bhdsya says, which flows both ways, towards sin and towards the 
good. The teleology of prakrtt requires that it should produce 
in man the samsara as well as the liberation tendency. 

Thus in accordance with it in the midst of many bad thoughts 
and bad habits there come good moral will and good thoughts, 
and in the midst of good thoughts and habits come also bad 
thoughts and vicious tendencies. The will to be good is therefore 
never lost in man. as it is an innate tendency in him which is 
as strong as his desire to enjoy pleasures. This point fc rather 
remarkable, for it gives us the key of Yoga ethics and shows that 
our desire of liberation is not actuated by any hedonistic attraction 
for happiness or even removal of pain, but by an innate tendency 
of the mind to follow the path of liberation 1 . Removal of pains 

t rill* of inference is not definitely known. Wh*t link Victipaii say* on the object h u 
been brimm ed from VlisyijiM Kich u Lhe /tfr ptffrtf. tffarat and idm.Uij\ifydr;to iy-pcs 
of inference, and lb«e may belter be consulted it! Ottr chapter on. tfyiyatir in the TS//hmt- 
q{ VicwpatL Samkhja inference Wai probably from particular to pirtiijnlu on 
the grenmd of Hven kinds of relations according to which they had s^i-en kinds of in- 
fere nee ** sdm* 

A&ysltidm .rd= Wftirf i M m tmj" (p. EOji). Sannkbyn definition of inference u 
given by Udyotak*m (L L V) |i “ t rarnarf- 

l Sirpilihp hciwerer cnakei the absolute and complete desiructsa-n of three kinds 
of jorrovn. ddA^tlfmiAa (generated intetnally by the iftocii ofEhe bndy or Eh* ajiiacfr- 
ftf the mind), (generated ciltnully by the injuries Initiated 

hy other men f ksS' t etc.) and ddAtrfmrtAa (generated, by ihtt inj uriei inflicted by dcciDqs 
and ghost*} the object of all our endmotm (^ru^rfAa), 
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is of course the concomitant effect of following such a course, hut 
still the motive to fotlow this path is a natural and irresistible 
tendency of the mind. Man has power (iaktt) stored up in his 
citta, and he has to use it in such a way that this tendency may 
gradually grow stronger and stronger and ultimately uproot the 
other. He must succeed in this, since prakrti wants liberation for 
her final realization’. 

Yoga Purificatory Practices (Parikarma). 

The purpose of Yoga meditation is to steady the mind on 
the gradually advancing stages of thoughts towards liberation, 
so that vicious tendencies may gradually be more and more 
weakened and at last disappear altogether. But before the mind 
can be fit for this lofty meditation, it is necessary that it should 
bo purged of ordinary impurities. Thus the intending yogin 
should practise absolute non-injury to all living beings (aJktntsa), 
absolute and strict truthfulness {satya), non-stealing {asltyrj), 
absolute sexual restraint {brahmaemya) and the acceptance of 
nothing but that which is absolutely necessary {aparigrethay 
These are collectively called yatna. Again side by side with these 
abstinences one must also practise external cleanliness by ablu¬ 
tions and inner cleanliness of the mind, contentment of mind, the 
habit of bearing all privations of heat and cold, or keeping the 
body unmoved and remaining silent in speech {tafias), the study 
of philosophy {svadkyayd) and meditation on 13 vara {Ifivam- 
pranidhana), These are collectively called niyamas. To these are 
also to be added certain other moral disciplines such as firalipaksa- 
bhavattd, »untri,karuitd, mudita and upeksd. Pratipaksa-bhavana 
means that whenever a bad thought <&g. selfish motive) may 
come one should practise the opposite good thought (self- 
sacrifice); so that the bad thoughts may not find any scope. 
Most of our vices are originated by our unfriendly relations 
with our fellow-beings. To remove these the practice of mere 
abstinence may not be sufficient, and therefore one should 
habituate the mind to keep itself in positive good relations with 
our fellow-beings. The practice of maitri means to think of 
all beings as friends. If we continually habituate ourselves to 
think this, we can never be displeased with them. So too one 
should practise karuna or kindly feeling for sufferers, muditi 
1 See my “K’jpt PtyfaUgy? Qiust, October. *911. 
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or a filling of happiness for the good of all beings, and upeksd 
or a feeling of equanimity and indifference for the vices of others 
The last one indicates that the yogin should not take any note 
of the vices of vicious men. 

When the mind becomes disinclined to ail worldly pleasures 
{yairdgyo) and to all such as arc promised in heaven by the per¬ 
formances of Vedic sacrifices, and the mind purged of its dross 
and made fit for the practice of Yoga meditation, the yogin may 
attain liberation by a constant practice {aihydsa) attended with 
faith, confidence {fr&ddftd}, strength of purpose and execution 
{virya) and wisdom (fira/tid) attained at each advance. 

The Yaga Meditation. 

When the mind has become pure the chances of its being 
ruffled by external disturbances are greatly reduced. At such 
a stage the yogin takes a firm posture {dsanu) and fixes his mind 
on any object he chooses. It is, however, preferable that he should 
fix it on I^vara, for In that case Isvara being pleased removes 
many oT the obstacles in his path, and it becomes easier for 
him to attain success. But of course he makes his own choice, 
and can choose anything he likes for the unifying concentration 
(j amdd/ii) of his mind. There axe four states of this unifying 
concentration namely vitarka, vkdra, Mmmda and asmitd. Of 
these vitarka and vicara have each two varieties, switar&Oy nini- 
iarka % $mdmm f nirvicdr^K When the mind concentrates on objects, 
remembering their names and qualities, it Is called the savitarka 
stage; when on the five tanmfttras with a remembrance of their 
qualities it is called savicara p and when it is one with the tan- 
mitras without any notion of their qualities it is called nirvic^ra. 
Higher than these are the Luanda and the asmita states. In the 
an and a state the mind concentrates on the buddhi with its func¬ 
tions of the senses causing pleasure. In the asmita stage buddhi 
concentrates on pure substance as divested of al] modifica¬ 
tions. In aE| these stages there are objects on which the mind 
consciously concentrates, these are therefore called Xht&mfrpjknte 
(with knowledge of objects) types ofsarnadhL Next to this comes 
the last stage of samadhi called the asamprnjmiia or nirodha 
samadhi, in which the mind is without any object By remaining 

* Yfr^upali, howcveii tbjjiki ihat aiutKla and ajsmitA, hive also Iwo alter rarjetigf, 
whids is denied by 
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long in this stage the old potencies (samskaras) or impressions 
due to the continued experience of worldly events tending towards 
the objective world or towards any process of experiencing inner 
thinking are destroyed by the production of a strong habit of the 
nirodha state. At this stage dawns the true knowledge, when the 
buddhi becomes as pure as the purusui, and after that the dtta not 
being able to bind the pufusa any longer returns back to prakrti. 

in order to practise this concentration one has to see that 
there may be no disturbance, and the yogin should select a 
quiet place on a hill or in a forest. One of the main obstacles 
is, however, to be found in our constant respiratory action. This 
has to be stopped by the practice of prdndydtmt. PranaySma 
consists in taking in breath, keeping it for a while and then 
giving it up. With practice one may retain breath steadily for 
hours, days, months and even years. When there is no need 
of taking in breath or giving it out, and it can be retained 
steady for a long time, one of the main obstacles is removed. 

The process of practising concentration is begun by sitting 
in a stead)' posture, holding the breath by prtinayama, excluding 
all other thoughts, and fixing the mind on any object (dkdrond). 
At first it is difficult to fix steadily on any object, and the same 
thought has to be repeated constantly in the mind, this is called 
dhyana. After sufficient practice in dhyana the mind attains the 
power of making itself steadyj at this stage it becomes one 
with its object and there is no change or repetition. There is 
no consciousness of subject, object or thinking, but the mind 
becomes steady and one with the object of thought This is called 
samadhiK We have already described the six stages of samSdhi. 
As the yogin acquires strength in one stage of samadhi, he passes 
on to a still higher stage and so on. As he progresses onwards 
he attains miraculous powers {vibkuti) and his faith and hope 
in the practice increase. Miraculous powers bring with them 
many temptations, but the yogin is firm of purpose and even 
though the position or Indra is offered to him he does not relax. 
His wisdom {prajiio) also increases at each step, PrajM know¬ 
ledge is as dear as perception, but while perception is limited to 

1 I[ I* noted lhat die woni tamtehi dhnot pnjpciy be dtber 

by " ^ntnLion” or by » WdfaliM.’- U m ran3 fol p«^ r Wnd vl eonewtrm- 
!wn ™ V°E* t* wHdl ihc until] tieeomo on* with its objeci end Uw« i* no 
inovLmcnf nf the pftitiij into in pacing slAXtZ. 
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certain gross things and certain gross qualities 3 prajfi& has no 
such limitations, penetrating into the subtlest things, the tan- 
matras p the gunas, and perceiving dearly and vividly all their 
subtle conditions and qualities 1 . As the potencies ($& mskdra) of the 
prajiVt wisdom grow in strength the potencies of ordinary know¬ 
ledge arc rooted out, and the yogin continues to remain always 
m his prajfta wisdom. It is a peculiarity of this prajfta that it 
leads a mars towards liberation and cannot bind him to samsira. 
The final prajflAs which lead to liberation are of seven kinds, 
namely* (t) I have known the world, the object of suffering and 
misery, I have nothing more to know of it. (2) The grounds and 
roots of samsara have been thoroughly uprooted, nothing more 
of it remains to be uprooted. {3) Removal has become a Fact of 
direct cognition by inhibits ve trance. (4) The means of knowledge 
in the shape of a discrimination of purusa from prakrti has been 
under stood* The other three are not psychological but are rather 
metaphysical processes associated with the situation- They are 
as follows; (5) The double purpose of buddhi experience and 
emancipation {bhoga and a/ktvarjpi) has been realized. {6) The 
strong gravitating tendency of the disintegrated gunas drives 
them into pvakfti like heavy stones dropped from high bill tops, 
<7> The buddhi disintegrated into its constituents the gunas 
become merged in the prakrti and remain there Tor ever. The 
purusa having passed beyond the bondage of the gunas shines 
forth in its pure intelligence. There is no bliss or happiness in 
this Samkhya-Yuga muktL for all feeling belongs to prakrti. It 
is thus a state of pure intelligence. What the Samkhya tries to 
achieve through knowledge, Yoga achieves through the perfected 
discipline of the will and psychological control of the mental 
states. 

3 The limitations which huitfe pcnctptmn atc coonted m the KSrikA u jgflims : 
Kelteme remolcfores a lark high np in the iky), proximity (e.g. tollyiiurn 

inaidc I he ey*} p ]*H_i L ,f Kn^-f^an [e.g< a blind mart}, want of aJtntW. estrerue 
smallness of the ol fjccl [e.g. atoms), otsiractitm by other intewtinj; obj«ts feng. by 
inllf.), pm^ntr of itipcn^T lights (the star cannot be seen in daylight), being mixed 
up with other things trf its own kind (e*g. water thrown inlo a Ukc). 

3 TllOtigb tit Liungs arc but the modification* of gunns yet the ltd nature of the 
is never rercild bj the ietiw-bowlKlgr. What appears to the senses ire but 
illusoty dmnictcriftkft like ihme ol magfc tmzyg} i 

** J fairrwp*|jy r&pam hh ritftip&ihomr&hfH 

Yattu ftdf faw fatfrttajrcivM jfi/Mafan. 1 ' 

hr. 13. 

The real rwsitfte of she gu^as u ihm revealed only hy frq/M. 



CHAPTER VIII 

THE NYAYA-VAISE? 1 KA PHILOSOPHY 


Criticism of Buddhism and Samkhya from the 
NySya standpoint. 

The Buddhists had upset all common sense convictions of 
substance and attribute, cause and effect, and permanence of 
things, on the ground that all cot locations are momentary; 
each group of collocations exhausts itself In giving rise to 
another group and that to another and so on. But if a col¬ 
location representing milk generates the collocation of curd 
it is said to be due to a joint action of the elements forming 
the cause-collocation and the m&dm optr&adi is unintelligible; 
the elements composing the cause-collocation cannot separately 
generate the elements composing the effect-collocation, for on 
such a supposition it becomes hard to maintain the doctrine 
of momentariness as the individual and separate exercise of in¬ 
fluence on the part of the cause-elements and their coordination 
and manifestation as effect cannot but take more than one moment 
The supposition that the whole of the effect-collocation is the 
result of the joint action of the elements of cause-collocation is 
against our universal uneontradicted experience* that specific 
dements constituting the cause (e.g. the whiteness of milk) are 
the cause of other corresponding dements of the effect (e.g, the 
whiteness of the curd); and we could not say that the hardness, 
blackness, and other properties of the atoms of iron in a lump 
state -should not be regarded as the cause of similar qualities in 
the iron half for this is against the testimony of experience. 
Moreover there would be no difference between materia] {upadatta* 
eg. day of the jug), instrumental and concomitant causes {nimim 
and stifwMri such as the [xatEcr, and the wheel, the stick etc. in 
firming the jug), for the causes jointly produce the effect, and 
there was no room for distinguishing the material and the instru¬ 
mental causes, as such. 

Again at the very moment in which a cause-col location is 
brought into being, it cannot exert its influence to produce its 
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effect-col location. Thus after coming Into being it would take the 
cau5e~co! location at least another moment to exercise its influence 
to produce the effect. How can the thing which is destroyed the 
moment after it is born produce any effect? The truth is that 
causal element 5 ? remain and when they are properly collocated 
the effect Is produced. Ordinary experience also shows that we 
perceive things as existing from a past time. The past time is 
perceived by us as pa_st n the present as present and the future as 
future and things are perceived as existing from a past time on¬ 
wards. 

The Satnkhya assumption that effects are but the actualized 
slates of the potential cause, and that the causal entity holds 
within it all the future scries of effects,, and that thus the effect b 
already existent even before the causal movement for the pro¬ 
duction of the effect, is also baseless. Samkhya says that the 
oil was already existent in the sesamum and not in the stone, and 
that it is thus that oil can be got from sesamum and not from the 
stone. The action of the instrumental cause with them consists 
only in actualizing or manifesting what was already existent in 
a potential form in the cause. This is all nonsense. A lump of 
clay is called the cause and the jug the effect; of what good is it 
to say that the jug exists in the clay since with clay we can never 
carry water? A jug is made out of clay, but clay is not a jug. ■ 
What is meant by saying that the jug was unmanifested or was 
in a potential state before, and that it has now become manifest 
or actual ? What does potential state mean ? Thu potential state 
of the jug is not the same as its actual state; thus the actual state 
of the jug must be admitted as non-existent before. If it is 
meant that the jug is made up of the same parts (the atoms) of 
which the clay is made up, of course we admit it, but this does 
not mean that the jug was existent in the atoms of the lump 
of clay. The potency inherent in the day by virtue of which it 
can expose itself to the influence of other agents, such as the 
potter* for being transformed into a jug is not the same as the 
effect, the jug. Had it been so, then we should rather have said 
that the jug came out of the jug. The assumption of 5£mkhya 
that the substance and attribute have the same reality is also 
against all experience, for we all perceive that movement and 
attribute belong to substance and not to attribute. Again 
Samkhya holds a preposterous doctrine that huddlii is different 

rS—3 
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from intelligence. It is absolutely unmeaning to call buddhi non- 
mtdligjmt. Again what is the good of alt this fictitious fuss that 
the qualities of buddhi are reflected on purusa and then again on 
buddhi Evidently in all our experience we find that the soul 
(JfMtw) knows, feels and wills, and it is difficult to understand why 
Samkhya does not accept Hiss patent fact and declare that know¬ 
ledge, feeling, and willing, all belonged to buddhi, Then again in 
order to explain experience it brought forth a theory of double 
reflection. Again Samkhya prukrti is non-intelligent, and where 
is the guarantee that she (prakgti) will not bind the wise again 
and will emancipate him once for all ? Why did the purusa be¬ 
come bound down? Prakrti is being utilized for enjoyment by 
the infinite number of purusas B and she is no delicate girl (as 
Samkhya supposes) who will leave the presence of the purusa 
ashamed as soon as her real nature is discovered Again pleasure 
( ntJkAa }„ sorrow {duAAr&a )and a blinding feeling through ignorance 
{moJia) are but the fceEing-experiences of the souk and with what 
impudence could Samkhya think of these as material substances? 
Again their cosmology of a mahat, ahamkara, the tanmatras, 
ts all a series of assumptions never testified by experience nor 
by reason. They are all a series of hopeless and foolish blunders. 
The phenomena of experience thus call for a new careful recon¬ 
struction in the light of reason and experience such as cannot 
be found in other systems, (See Njtqpamakjart w pp. 452-466 
and 490-496.) 

Nyaya and Vaise^ika sutras* 

It is very probable that the earliest beginnings of Nyftya are 
to be found in the disputations and debates amongst scholars 
trying to find out the right meanings of the Vedic texts for use 
in sacrifices and also in those disputations w’hich took place be¬ 
tween the adherents of different schools or thought trying to 
defeat one another. I suppose that such disputations occurred in 
the days of the Upanisads, and the art of disputation was regarded 
even then as a subject of study, and it probably passed then by 
the name of vdfevti&ya. M r Budas has pointed out that A past am ba 
who according to Biihler lived before the third century B.c. used the 
word Nyaya in the sense of MimSmsa 1 * The word Nysya derived 

1 tiina, by Biiklrr, Inlroducitorc, p h xxVTUp anti RwWi arltde ofi itic 

MhfrrititlSun*} ef Indium m the family Itidd) of J.JL AS-, vol. XIX. 
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from the root m is sometimes explained as that by which sentences 
and words could be interpreted as having one particular meaning 
and not another, and on the strength of this even Vedic accents of 
words (which indicate the meaning of com pound words by pointing 
out the particular kind of compound in which the words entered 
into combination) were called Nyflya*. Prof. Jacobi on the strength 
of Kaurilya^ enumeration of the vidya (sciences) as Anvlksiki 
(the science of testing the perceptual and scriptural knowledge 
by further scrutiny), fr&yi { the three Vedas), vdrttd (the sciences 
or agricuEture. cattle keeping etc.), and dan dan id (polity), and the 
enumeration of the philosophies as Sfirnkhya, Yoga, Lokayata 
and Anvfksikt, supposes that the .VydjasFffm was not in existence 
in Kautilya’s time 300 3tC)* Kautilya's reference to Nyaya as 
Anvfksikr only suggests that the word Nyaya was not a familiar 
name for Anvfksikl in Kautily&'s time* He seems to misunderstand 
Vatsyayana in thinking that Vfitsyayana distinguishes Nyaya 
from the Anviksiki in holding that while the latter only means 
the science of logic the former means logic as well as metaphysics. 
What appears from Vttsyiyana's statement in Njdya ifitra l L 1 
ts this that he points out that the science which was known in his 
time as Nyaya was the same as was referred to as Anvlksikf by 
Kaulilya. He distinctly identifies Nyayavidya with Anvlksiki* 
but justifies the separate enumeration of certain logical categories 
such as snmiaya (doubt) etc., though these were already contained 
within the first two terms prurndm (means of cognition) and 
pmmeya (objects of cognition), by holding that unless these its 
special and separate branches \j*rtkakprastkdna) were treated, 
Nyayavidyi would simply become metaphysics {arihydfmmddyd} 
hke the U panisads. The old meaning of N y&ya as the means of de¬ 
termining the right meaning or the right thing is also agreed upon 
by VatsySyanaand is sanctioned by Vlcaspati in his Nydyavdrf- 
tikaidtpofyapka L i. I)* He compares the meaning of the word 
Ny5ya ( pramdtmirarlhaparitfaftiim—tv scrutinize an object by 
means oflogicat proof) with the etymological meaning of the word 
anvlksiki(to scrutinize anything after it has been known by percep¬ 
tion and scriptures >. VS tsyayana of course points out that so far as 
this logical aide of Nyaya is concerned it has the w idest scope for 

1 Killidttsa’i A *rw.l ra w jtj.Mjti a - ’ 

■1m MilHniLhi B 4 gtan fin if. 

1 J Kobi'i 11 71* tarfy Miivry $f /mdaiM J^kUasst^-kjF' fmdiam i y i $. 
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itself as it includes ait beings, all their actions, and all the sciences 1 . 
He quotes Kant Ely a to show that in this capacity Nyaya is like 
light illumining all sciences and is the means of all works. In its 
capacity as dealing with the truths of metaphysics it may show the 
way to .salvation. I do not dispute Prof, Jacobi's main point that 
the metaphysical portion of the work was a later addition, for Eh is 
seems to me to be a very probable view* In fact Vatsyay&na. him¬ 
self designates the logical portion as a prthakprastMna (separate 
branch). But I do not find that an y statement of Yatsyayaria or 
Kautilya can justify us in concluding that this addition was made 
after Kautilya. VStsySyana has no doubt put more stress on the 
importance of the logical side of the work, but the reason of that 
seems to be quite obvious, for the importance of metaphysics or 
adky&mcmefyd was acknowledged by all. But the importance of 
the mere logical side would not appeal to most people. None of 
the dharmasrlstras (religious scriptures) or the Vedas would lend 
any support to it, and VStsySyana had to seek the support of 
Kautilya in the matter as the last resource* The fact that Kau¬ 
tilya was not satisfied by counting Anviksifel as one of the four 
vidyas but aUn named it as one of the philosophies side by side 
with Samkhya seems to lead to the presumption that probably 
even in Kautilya's time Ny&ya was composed of two branches, 
one as adhystmavidya and another as a science of logic or rather 
of debate- This combination is on the face of it loose and external, 
and it is not improbable that the metaphysical portion was added 
to increase the popularity of the logical part, which by itself might 
not attract sufficient attention. Mahamahopridh) aya Haraprasada 
Sa.stn in an article in the Journal of ike Bengal Asiatic Society 
1905 says that as Vilcaspati made two attempts to collect the 
Nydyasftfrii, r.one as Nfdyasftd and the othcr as NytiyasftttvrfdMra, 
it seems that even in Vaeaspatfs time he was not certain as to 
the authenticity of many of the Nydja sQtras, He further points 
out that there are unmistakable signs that many of the sutras 
were interpolated, and relates the Buddhist tradition from China 
and japan that Mirok mingled Nyfiya and Yoga. He also 

J »jf4 pT^ynttiiA pnnortwt tof pru^jm^am {that % which one ii led to JMTE i* 
callrtl jvafrtftnw rikfprart JiAtoa* tff forma JrMat, 

J*&*in*A ***&$* AarmJni wnufca rMjJA V&dfifJA i&fofrt fpAfr* wj uf j p i /nfWftkJJV 
l> l] which me tiie* lu or to fy fro* are called therefore all 

all ihcir action*, and all scLrnce*,. are included within praycrjirta, and all these 
depend Ufl Njiya}. ^;^THd I. i. 1 . 
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thinks that the sutras underwent two additions, one at the hands 
of some Buddhists and another at the hands of some Hindu who 
put in Hindu arguments against the Buddhist ones. These 
suggestions of this learned scholar seem to be very probable* but 
we have no due by which we can ascertain the time when such 
additions were made. The fact that there are unmistakable proofs 
of the interpolation of many of the sutras makes the fixing of 
the date of the original part of the Nyaya sutras still more diffi- 
cult, for the Buddhist references can hardly be of any licip^ and 
Prof Jacobi's attempt to fix the date of the Nyaya sutrm on the 
basis of references to ^finyav£da naturally loses its value, except 
on the supposition that all references to ^unyavada must be later 
than Nagarjuna, which is not correct, since the Maftqydna sttfras 
written before N&garjunu also held the Sunyavada doctrine. 

The late Dr S< C VidyAbhusana in rplS thinks 

that the earlier part of Nyaya was written by Gautama about 
5 SO B.G. whereas the Nyaya sfi/ras of AksapSda were written 
about 150 AJ>, and says that the use of the word Nyfiya. in the 
sense of logic in Mahahharata L r. 67, t. 70. 42-5], must be 
regarded as interpolations. He, however* does not give any 
reasons in support of his assumption. 11 appears from his treatment 
of the subject that the fixing of the date of Aksapada was made 
to fit in somehow with hin idea that Aksapfida wrote his Nyaya 
sutras under tlie influence of A ristotle—a supposition which docs 
not require serious refutation at least so far as Dr Vidyabhusana 
has proved it Thus after all this discussion we have not advanced 
a step towards the ascertainment of the date of the original part 
of the Nyaya. Goldstucktr says that both Patafijali (140 b.L’.) 
and Jistyayam (fourth century B.c.) knew the Nyaya jufrasK We 
know that Kautilya knew the Nyaya in some form as AnvrksikT 
in 300 EC t and on the strength of this we may venture to say 
that the Nyaya existed in some form as early as the fourth 
century B.c. But there are other reasons which lead me to think 
that at least some of the present Sutras were written some time 
in the second century A.D. Bod as points out that IMdarayanas 
sutras make allusions to the Vaiserika doctrines and not to Nyaya. 
On this ground he thinks that VatSefiJka sutras were written be¬ 
fore Bad a ray an as B ra&m a- sutras, whereas the Nyaya sutras were 
written later Candraklnta TarkSlamkSUa also contends in his 
1 GD|djgtiadccr , » J’Awt/Ut p. 137. 
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edition ofVaMesffca that the Vailtsikn were earlier than the 
Nyfiya, It seems to me to be perfectly certain that the Vmsrsikn 
sterns were written before Caraka (So A,t>>); for he not only quotes 
one of the Vniitfika sterns, but the whole foundation of his medical 
physics is based on the Vaisesika physics 1 . The Lnifkavalara 
stern (which as it w r as quoted by Asvaghosa is earlier than 
Bo a*d.) also makes allusions to the atomic doctrine. There are 
other weightier grounds, as we shall see later on g for supposing 
that the Fwlestka sterns are probably pre-Buddhistic* 

It is certain that even the logical part of the present A r yn/n 
stems was preceded by previous speculations on the subject by 
thinkers of other schools, Thus in commenting on L i 32 in which 
the sutra states t fiat a syllogism consists of five premi&sesf nvayavn) 
Vatsyayana says that this sutra was written to refute the views 
of those who held that there should be ten premisses*. The 
Vntiefika stems also give us some of the earliest types of inference, 
which do not show any acquaintance with the technic of the Nyaya 
doctrine of in fere [ice 4 . 

Does Vaisesika represent an Old School of Mlmarpsl ? 

The Vai^csika is so much associated with Nyaya by tradition 
that it seems at first sight quite unlikely that it could be supposed 
to represent an old school of Mim3ms3 s older than that represented 
in the Mimamsn stems. But a closer inspection of the Vaisesika 
stems seems to confirm such a supposition in a very remarkable 
way. We have seen in the previous section that Caraka quotes 
a Vaiitsiku stern T An examination of Caraka'$ Sftfrns/knHn (L 
35-38) leaves us convinced that the writer of the verses had some 
compendium of Vaifesfka such as that of the Bhauipiirududa 
before him. Camia stem or kdrikn (l L 36) says that the gunas 
are those which have been enumerated such as heaviness, etc,, 
cognition, and those which begin with the gun a "yam" (itniver- 
saJity) and end with "pmyatna* (efforts together with the sense- 
qualities (sdr/An). It seems that this is a reference to some well- 
known enumeration* But this enumeration h not tq he found 
in the Vaiscsikn stem <L L 6) which leaves out the six gun as, 

1 C&raAa, Siitfrui 39. 

1 S« ihc flat lectkm. 

1 VitijiyMi's BhiWra on iht/fySjv U S_ 3 a. This Is undoubtedly a refotnee 

to the Jain* t 'tew jls found in Z>jTj twtfd. j^ iry an noted before. 

* Nyaj* ifitra (. 5, j, »*|4 Paiiffiia iSttm R, ii. 4 - 5 , and III. L S-I7- 
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h«viness (gurutpa), liquid! ly(dravatv*\ oiliness {$ntka ), elasticity 
{samskdm), merit {d/iarmt1) and demerit (adftarma); in one part 
ot the sutra the enumeration begins with fc 'para H (universality) 
and ends in "prayatna/' but buddhi (cognition) comes within 
the enumeration beginning from para and ending in prayatna, 
whereas in Caraka buddhi does not form part of the list and is 
separately enumerated This leads me to suppose that Caraka's 
sutra was written at a time when the six gun as left out in the 
Vaisesika enumeration had come to be counted as gun as, and 
compcodiums had been made in which these were enumerated* 
Bte&parittkttte (a later YaiSesifca compendium), is a compilation 
from some very old karikas which are referred to by Viivaiiatha 
as being collected from l \ttisamk^ptiUirotitamkiMiJfi f '—(from 
very ancient aphorisms 1 ); Caraka's definition of samanya and 
vi&esa shores that they had not then been counted as separate 
categories as In later Nytya-VaiSesika doctrines; but though 
slightly different it is quite in keeping with the sort of definition 
one finds in the Vatitsika sutra that sffmanya (generality) and 
viSesa are relative to each others Caraka's sGtrns were therefore 
probably written at a time when the Vahterika doctrines were 
undergoing changes p and well-known compendium* were begin¬ 
ning to be written on them. 

The Vaisesika intros seem to be ignorant of the Buddhist 
doctrines. In their discussions on the existence of souf there is 
no reference to any view as to non-existence of soul, but the 
argument turned on the point as to whether the self is to be an 
object of inference or revealed to us by our notion of Lt L" There 
is also no other reference to any other systems except to some 
Mimamsa doctrines and occasionally to Samkhya, There is no 
reason to suppose that the Mlmfinuft doctrines referred to allude 
to the Afimaitisd sitiras of JaimmL The manner itx which the 
nature of inference has been treated shows that the Nyaya 
phraseology of y&rvavat" and "itfavai” was not known. Kf/fr- 
fi&a jtffras in more than one place refer to time as the ultimate 
cause*. We know that the ^vet^ivatara Upanisad refers to those 
who regard time as the cause of all things, but in none of the 

1 Professor V.iruiEidSs Vedinumrtha i trdcle in 4-S-fr, 1908, 
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syiitems that wc have can we trace any upholding of this ancient 
view 1 . These considerations as wdl as the general style of the 
work and the methods of discuss ion lead me to think that these 
siltras are probably the oldest that we have and in all probability 
are pre-Buddhistic r 

The Vmtefihx sittm begins with the statement that its object 
is to explain virtue, "dharma*” This is we know the manifest duty 
of Mimamsa and we know that unlike any other system jaimini 
begins his Mimamsd Sftfras by defining '‘dharma,* This at first 
seems irrelevant to the main purpose of Vaisesika, viz., the de¬ 
scription of the nature of padartha 1 . He then defines d ha mi a as 
that which gives prosperity and ultimate good {mtertyasa) and 
says that the Veda must be regarded as valid 1 since it can dictate 
this. He ends his book with the remarks that those injunctions 
{of V edic deeds) which are performed for ordinary" human motives 
bestow prosperity even though their efficacy is not known to us 
through our ordinary experience* and in this matter the Veda must 
be regarded as the authority which dictates those acts 1 . The fact 
that the Vaisesika begins with a promise to dcseribedharma and 
after describing the nature of substances, qualities and actions 
and also the adrsfa (unknown virtue) due to dhatma (merit 
accruing from the performance of Vedic deeds) by which many 
of our unexplained experiences may be explained, ends bis hook 
by saying that those Vedic works which are not seen to produce 
any direct effect, will produce prosperity through adrsta, shows 
lhat Kaniida's method of explaining d harm a has been by showing 
that physical phenomena involving substances, qualities, and 
actions can only be explained up to a certain extent while a 
good number cannot be explained at all except on the as¬ 
sumption of adrsta (unseen virtue) produced by d harm a. The 

1 £vf(iCT3(An i. L i, 

B 1 remcHbUiE a iCfK quoted in m old ecnsHieni&ry ot itic Aj/i/sj in 

wbwh it its said (ha( llw felCftfittaffi of ltic six categoric* by Ki^idt in his FsAgftfaf 
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description of the categories of substance is not irrelevant, but 
is the means of proving that our ordinary experience of these 
cannot explain many facts which arc only to be explained on 
the supposition of ad rota proceeding out of the performance 
of Vedic deeds. In v. i. 15 the movement of needles towards 
magnets, in v r li. 7 the circulation of water in plant bodies, 
v. ii. 13 and iv_ ii + 7 the upward motion of fire, the side motion 
of air, the combining movement of atoms (by which all com¬ 
binations have taken place), and the original movement of the 
mind arc said to be due to adnata. In v + ii, 17 the movement 
of the soul after death, its taking hold of other bodies, the 
assimilation of food and drink and other kinds of contact (the 
movement and development of the foetus as enumerated in 
U/tesi'dra) ait? said to be due to adrsta. Salvation (moksa) is 
said to be produced by the annihilation ofadr*ta leading to the 
annihilation of all contacts and non-production of rebirths, 
\ aisesika marks the distinction between the drsU {experienced) 
and the ad rata. All the categories that he describes are founded 
on drsta (experience) and those unexplained by known experi¬ 
ence are due to adrsta. These are the acts on which depend all 
tifc-process of animals and plants, the continuation of atoms or 
the construction of the worlds, natural motion oT fire and air. 
death and rebirth(VI. ii. IS) and even the physical phenomena 
by which our fortunes are affected in some way or other (v, iL 2) t 
in fact ah with which we are vitally interested in philosophy. 
Kan ad a's ph i 1 osophy gives on ly some facts of ex pe rience regard i n g 
substances, qualities and actions, leaving all the graver issues of 
metaphysics to adrnta. But what leads to admta? In answer to 
this, Kanada does not speak of good or bad or virtuous or 
sinful deeds, but of Vedic works, such as holy ablutions (sftrina), 
fasting, holy student life {brahmmary*d) f remaining at the house 
of the teacher (garukulavdsa\ retired forest life {van&prasfha), 
sacrifice (yajftai gifts (ddna), certain kinds of sacrificial sprink¬ 
ling and rules of performing sacrificial works according to the 
prescribed time of the stars, the prescribed hymns (mantras) 
(Vt. ii. 2> 

He described what is pure and what is impure food, pure 
food being that which is; satrificially purified (vj + if 5) the con¬ 
trary being impure; and he says that the taking of pure food 
leads to prosperity through adrsta, He also described how 
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feelings of attachment to things are also generated by adrstau 
Throughout almost the whole of VL i KanAda is busy in showing 
tfie special conditions of making gifts and receiving them. A refer¬ 
ence to our chapter nn MSmamsa will show that the later Mlmlmsa 
writers agreed with the NySya-Vai£esika doctrines in most of their 
views regarding substance, qualities, etc. Some of the main points 
in which differs from NySya-Vais^ika are ( t ) self- 

validity of the Vedas, ( 2 ) theeternality of the Vedas* (3) disbelief 
in any creator or god, (4) etermlity of sound (£abda)TsHaccord- 
ing to Kumarila) direct perception of self in the notion of the ego. 
Of these the Erst and the second points do not form any subject 
of discussion in the Vai^edka. Hut as no Hvara is mentioned, 
and as all adrsta depends upon the authority of the Vedas, we 
may assume that VoiAesika had no dispute with Mimamsa. The 
fact that there is no reference to any dissension is probably due 
to the fact that really none had taken place at the time of the 
V&iSefika yutras. It h probable that Kanada believed that the 
Vedas were written by some persons superior to us (II, l if$, VL i + 
1-2), But the fact that there is no reference to any conflict with 
MlmSmsa suggests that the doctrine that the Vedas were never 
written by anyone was formulated at a later period* whereas in 
the days of the VmS^iha sutras, the view was probably what is 
represented in the Vaifesika sutr&s. As there is no reference to 
Is vara and as adrsta proceeding out of the performance of actions 
in accordance with Vedic injunctions is made the cause of all 
atomic movements, we can very well assume that Vaisesika was 
as atheistic or non atheistic as the later MimAmsa philosophers. 
As regards the etcmality of .sound, which in later days was one 
of the main points of quarrel between the Ny£ya-Vaiiesika and 
the Mimamsa, we find that in IT. it. 25-32, {Canada gives reasons 
in favour of the non^temality of sound, but after that from rt it. 33 
till the end of the chapter he doses the argument in favour of the 
eternality of sound, which is the distinctive Mlmamsi, view as we 
know from the later MirnamsA writers 1 . Next comes the question 
of the proof of the existence of self, The traditional NySya view is 

* The I mm Cotitladinu II. ii. 36 amj 37 are In my opinion wrongly inter- 

prreted by Sflflkm MEfra in bis LJhisLfrj (11, ». 3 S by adding an ^ \q the ^Ln 
find thereby changing the ferae, and il 1L 37 by tnureadiiig the phonetic combi ration 
“^Tphhyibhjva” m tuplthya *nd bEim instead of ^ipkliyi and abbivu, which in 
ttiy opinion k the ri^ht eotiibinaUcm here) in farpqf of the noa-dem%< of HKffld U 
We find, mi the LttCer Nyiyi-Vaiiesiki view. 
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that the self is supposed to exist because it must be inferred as the 
seat of the qualities of pleasure, pain, cognition, etc. Traditionally 
this is regarded as the Vaisesika view as well But in Vaifesika 
III. ii. 4 the existence of soul is first inferred by reason of its 
activity and the existence of pleasure, pain, etc., in ttr. ii. 6-7 this 
inference is challenged by saying that we do not perceive that the 
activity, etc. belongs to the soul and not to the body and so no 
certainty can be arrived at by inference, and in m. ii. $ it is 
suggested that therefore the existence of soul is to be accepted 
on the authority of the scriptures (agama). To this the final 
Vaifcsika conclusion isgiven that we can directly perceive the self 
in our feeling as " I" and we have therefore not to depend 

on the scriptures for the procTof the existence of the self, and thus 
the inference of the existence of the self is only an additional 
proof of what we already find in perception as “I" {akam) (lit. ii. 
lO-rS, also JX, t. IIX 

These considerations lead me to think that the VaiScsika 
represented a school of Mimamsi thought which supplemented 
a metaphysics to strengthen the grounds of the Vedas, 

Philosophy in the Vaise^ika sutras. 

The VaiSesiJta jw/rrfj begin with the ostensible purpose of ex¬ 
plaining virtue {dhiirtna) (J. i. Hand dharma according to it is 
that by which prosperity {a&kjntdaya) and salvation (niAfnyeua} 
are attained, Then it goes on to say that the validity of the 
Vedas depends on the fact that it leads us to prosperity and 
salvation. Then it turns back to the second sutra and says that 
salvation comes as the result of real knowledge, produced by 
special excellence of dharma. of the characteristic features of 
the categories of substance {drcniya\ quality (gvrta), class con¬ 
cept (siiiittittjfa), particularity (v£Ufa), and inherence {samoxfdfa) 1 . 
The dfavyas arc* earth, water, fire, air, ether, time, space, soul, 
and mind. The gunas are colour, taste, odour, touch, number, 
measure:, separations, contact, disjoining, quality of belonging to 
high genus or to species 5 , Action (Jtarma) means upward move- 

3 C/fwhlra notes thal vi4c«i here refer* to the ul limits <ti£fcfen«f of thing* nod 
nni id Sprats. A special doctrine of this. altera fa this* ibu each of ill* indivisible 
itDcm oif even the saiiic clement has specific fetturtf of difference. 

* Here the well bown qualifies of htavinc^ i^M/Ts) K liquidiSy oili- 

UnrAv], dtstfcily {iamjMrn\ r merit fcfiiafrpHiJ, and cEcmcnt (^4*7^10) have kra 
altogether omitted, Tbc$4 filr all counted in latf r Vaiieakka. coninieialdLrici suid com. 
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ment p dowmvard movement* contraction, expansion and horbontaJ 
movement. 1 ^The three common qualities of dravya h guna and karma 
arc that they are existent* non-eternal, substantive, effect, cause, 
and posset generality and particularity. Dravya produces other 
dravyas and the gunas other gun as. Rut karma is not necessarily 
produced by karma, Dravya does not destroy either its cause or 
its effect, but the gunas are destroyed both by the cause and by 
the effect. Karma is destroyed by karma. Dravya possesses 
karma and guna and is regarded as the materia] (samirvayf) c ause. 
Gunas inhere in dravya p cannot possess further gunas, and arc 
not by themselves the cause of contact or disjoining. Karma is 
devoid of guna r cannot remain at one time in more than one 
object, inheres in dravya alone, and is an independent cause of 
contact or disjoining. Dravya is the material cause (samavayi) 
of (derivative) dravyas, guna, and karma) guna is also the non- 
materia] cause (asomavdyi) of dravya, guna and karma. Karma 
is the general cause of contact, disjoining, and inertia in motion 
Karma is not the cause of dravya- For dravya may be 
produced even without karma 1 . Dravya is the general effect of 
dravya. Karma is dissimilar to guna in this that it does nut pro¬ 
duce karma The number two, three* etc, separateness, contact 
and disjoining are effected by more than one dravya* Each karma 
not being connected with more than one thing is not produced 
by more than one thing 1 . A dravya is the result of many con¬ 
tacts (of the atoms). One colour may be the result of many 
colours. Upward movement h the result of heaviness, effort and 
contact. Contact and disjoining are also the result of karma. In 
denying the causality of karma it b meant that karma b not the 
cause of dravya and karma 1 . 

In the second chapter of the first book KanSda first says that 
if there is no cause, there is no effect, but there may be the cause 
even though there may not be the effect He next says that 
genus {sd?ndnya) and species ivilesa) are relative to the under- 

prrvJjijHii- u iDQit he fhal “jmm 11 kVi^bmeim quilftfet and not subtle 

er mbtfum sli in Yctgu. Gtuja m Yn^ta *<*ild | K a |ti n j Q 

Yflg* mold e*3L tOidritia. 

1 l[ IE only when (he karjn cea^i llur JriY)i i, produced. .See UftuiAr* l. i. m. 

1 Jf '‘a™” “ rriitKi IO ^.ici oat thing, then with the m.. Yemeni of erne w e 

Uioiitd lufi! fell Lhil iwra or more Ukin^i were tnoTLng- 

■ It man he nolcd I till ‘karan" in thu ,etue ii quite different from the more 
ex'en.lvc use of karma as meritorious or vidoiu action which t. Ute entile of rebirth. 
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standing; being \bhava) indicates continuity only and is hence 
only a genus. The universal* of substance, quality and action 
may be both genus and species, but vi£e*a as constituting the ulti¬ 
mate differences (of atoms) exists (independent of any percipient). 
In connection with this he says that the ultimate genus is being 
{satio) in virtue of which things appear as existent; all other 
genera may only relatively be regarded as relative genera or 
-species. Being must be regarded as a separate category, since it 
is different from dravya, guna attd karma, and yet exists in them, 
and has no genus or species. It gives us the notion that some¬ 
thing is and must be regarded as a category existing as one 
identical entity in all dravya, gun a, and karma, for in its uni¬ 
versal nature as being it has no special characteristics in the 
di He rent objects in which it inheres. The specific universal of 
thingness {dravyatva\ qualitiness (gu$atva) or action ness (kar- 
wffife*)are also categories which are separate from universal being 
(bkdva or sattd) for they also have no separate genus or species 
and yet may be distinguished from one another, but bhava or 
being was the same in all. 

In the first chapter of the second book Kanada deals with 
substances. Earth possesses colour,taste, smell, and touch; water, 
colour, taste, touch, liquidity, and smoothness (snigdhay, fire, 
colour and touch; air, touch; but rone of these qualities can be 
found in ether (did£o). Liquidity is a special quality of water 
because butter, lac, wax, lead, iron, silver, gold, become liquids 
only when they are heated, while water is naturally liquid itself 1 . 
Though air cannot be seen, yet its existence can be inferred by 
touch, just as the existence of the genus of cows may be inferred 
from the characteristics of horns, tails, etc. Since this thing in¬ 
ferred from touch possesses motion and quality, and does not 
itselT inhere In any other substance, it is a substance (dravya) 
and is eternal * The inference of air is of the type of inference 
of imperceptible things from certain known characteristics 
called ftitnfitly#to drsto. The name of air "vdyn H is derived 
from the scriptures. The existence of others different from us 
has {fiittutdvisistdndm ) to be admitted for accounting for the 

1 It thsuM be noted tkt mercury Ls not mentioned. Tbit i* iitiptrrtnflt for mercury 
wii known &f A time later than Caraka. 

i Substance is that which pcsm tjuably uu| action, It ihmilil I* noted that 
1 he word "xidniryafixiiti** in n. w 13 ha* been interpreted by mem ■■ adnnjwiwMvtm/* 
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giving of names to things (safpjMdJkantta). Because wc find 
that the giving of names is already in usage (and not invented 
by us) 4 . On account of the fact that movements rest only in 
one thing, the phenomenon that a thing can enter into any un¬ 
occupied space, would not kad us to infer the existence of aka£a 
(ether). Aka£a has to be admitted as the hypothetical substance 
in which the quality of sound inheres, because, since sound (a 
quality) is not the characteristic of things which can be touched, 
there must be some substance of which it is a quality. And this 
substance is akasa. It is a substance and eternal like air. As 
being is one so aki&a is one 1 , 

In the second chapter of the second book Kanada tries to 
prove that smell is a special characteristic of earth, heat of fire, 
and coldness of water. Tiftie is defined as that which gives the 
notion of youth in the young, simultaneity, and quickness. I t is 
one like being. Time is the cause of all non-eternal things be¬ 
cause the notion of time Ls absent in eternal things Space 
supplies the notion that this is so far away from this or so much 
nearer to this. Like being it is one. One space appears to have 
diverse i filer-space relations in connection with the motion of the 
sun. As a preliminary to discussing the problem whether sound 
is eternal or not* he discusses the notion of doubt, which arises 
when a thing is seen in a general way, but the particular features 
coming under it are not seen, either when these are only remem¬ 
bered, or w p hcn some such attribute is seen which resembles some 
other attribute seen before, or when a thing is seen in one way 
but appears in another, or when what is seen Ls not definitely 
grasped, w hether rightly seen or not He then discusses the ques¬ 
tion whether sound is eternal or non-eternal and gives his reasons 
to show that it is non-eternal, but concludes the discussion with 
a number of other reasons proving that it is eternal. 

The first chapter of the third book h entirely devoted to the 
inference of the existence of soul from the fact that there must 
be some substance in which knowledge produced by the contact 
of the senses and their object inheres. 

The knowledge of sense-objects (r'Wn>ir/ 4 ?) is the reason by 

1 I have differed from UpuMr* in interpret!ng "wvtjmt&rma” in tz*L fS ± i* a* 
a genii ive Dompouil-.l while UpaMm mikes ii a compound. UpisLara's 

interpretation sctmi 1G be fax 'fetched, He wini* to twut k into An rnigamtt it Tor the 
eacuteEkce of ChxL 

1 Thu into ttfCtitkin is UXtiftfircg to Sankara Miira'i Upmhira. 
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which we can infer the existence of something different from the 
senses and the objects which appear in connection with Lheim The 
types of inferences referred to are (t) inference of non-existence of 
some things from the existence of some things, (2) of the existence 
of some things from the non-existence of some things* (j) of the 
existence of some things from the existence of others. In ail 
these cases inference is possible only when the two arc known to 
be connected with each other (fmsiddkfyfirvvhatoat <ipadt$asya}\ 
W hen such a connection does not exist or is doubtful, we have 
unapadzsa (fallacious middle) and sandigdka (doubtful middle); 
thus, it is a horse because it has a hom, or it is a cow because it 
has a horn are examples of fallacious reason. The inference of 
soul from the cognition produced by the contact of soul, senses 
and objects b not fallacious in the above way. The inference of 
the existence of the soul in others may be made in a similar way 
in which the existence of one's own soul is inferred 1 , i.e by virtue 
of the existence of movement and cessation of movement Jn the 
second chapter it is said that the Tact that there is cognition only 
when there is contact between the self the senses and the objects 
proves that there is manas (mind), and this maims is a substance 
and eternal, and this can be proved because there b no simul¬ 
taneity of production of efforts and various kinds of cognition; it 
may also be inferred that this man as h onfe (with each person). 

The sou! may be inferred from inhalation, exhalation* twinkling 
of the eye, life, the movement of the mind, the sense-affections 
pleasure, pain, will* antipathy, and effort. That it is a substance 
and eternal can be proved after the manner of vayu + An objector 
is supposed to say that since when I see a man I do not see his 
soul, the inference of the soul is of the type of i&mftttyalodffia 
inference, i.c^ from the perceived signs of pleasure, pain, cog¬ 
nition to infer an unknown entity to which they belong, hut 
that this was the self could not be affirmed. So the existence of 
soul has to be admitted on the strength of the scriptures. But 
the Vai^Gsika reply b that since there is nothing else but self to 
which the expression 11 T 1 may be applied, there is no need of 
falling back un the scriptures for the existence of the souL But 

1 In ccmnecl ion with tfeft there ft a *bart reference to iht methods of fallacy in 
■^hicb IjiHJliinu h ipunitioLngy <J&e* not app«j. There ft no jyene reUsed statement* bttt 
speciik q{ inference are on\y {JcinEcri out rje tile basis. 

s The f* iim oF inference UWii ihikvr that KanJ jIji wils probably not aw Are of 
ternim- io^. 
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then it is said that if the self is directly perceived in such ex¬ 
periences as "I am Yajfladatta 1 * or 44 * * I am Devadatta * what is the 
good of turning to inference? The reply to this is that inference 
lending its aid to the same existence only strengthens the con¬ 
viction. When we say that Devadatta goes or YajftadatU goes, 
there comes the doubt whether by Devadatta or Yajfiadatta the 
body alone is meant; but Ehe doubt is removed when we think 
that the notion of "I" refers to the self and not to anything else. 
As there is no difference regarding the production of pleasure, 
pain, and cognition, the soul is one in all Hut yet it is many 
by special limitations as individuals and this is abo proved on 
the strength of the scriptures 5 * * * . 

In the first chapter of the fourth book it is said that that 
which is existent, but yet has no cause T should be considered 
eternal (nitya)* Jt can be inferred by its effect, for the effect can 
only take place because of the cause. When we speak of any¬ 
thing as non-eternal, it is only a negation of the eternal, so that 
also proves that there is something eternal. The non^iemal 
is ignorance {mrid yd)*. Colour is visible in a tiling which is great 
{ma/iaf) and compounded. Air ivdjw) is not perceived to have 
colour, though it is great and made up of parts, because it has not 
the actuality of colour ( nipasiuriskdra —i.e, in air there is only 
colour in its mi manifested form) in it Colour is thus visible only 
when there is colour with special qualifications and conditions 1 . I n 
this way the cognition of taste, smell, and touch is also explained, 
N umber, mea-sure, separateness, con tact, and disjoining, the quality 
of belonging to a higher or lower class, action, all these as they 
abide in things possessing colour are visible to the eye. The 
number etc. of those which have no colour are not perceived by the 
eye. But the notion of being and also of genus of quality (gunatva) 

i I liave differ td here from tile mining given in [ think the three 

.tiftfaA 11 Sitkk h kkh j jilvlno-ndkh\fmyam.' 1 11 niff#/* and 4, j 5 ai- 

frutfamriifyiM ™ originally meant iJlsr ibe setf w as one. though foe the *ake of mmnf 
JimitatfrFu* and aba beennse qC the need of the jseffoftfunce of set* enjoined hjf the 
scrip! they are Te£3Lrded as miny. 

1 [ have differed hciealwin my meaning from the which rcg»n4i thus 

sQ.tr* 11 tt lo mean thill we do not know of any icison-i tvhi-zh lead to I he mjn- 

efemaiity of ihfl atoms, 
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frARfuriifm'alfva. Hie word Lit VaiAtffjkfthim many tenses. Il nvrtfi* inertia, 
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are perceived by all the senses (just as colour, taste, smell, touch, 
and sound arc perceived by one sense, cognition, pleasure, pain, 
etc. by the man as and number etc. by the visual and the tactile 
sense) 1 . 

In the second chapter of the fourth book it is said that the 
earth, etc. exist in three forms, body, sense, and objects. There 
cannot be any compounding of the five elements or even of the 
three, but the atoms of different element* may combine when one 
of them acts as the central radicle ( npasUimhhaka ) Bodies are of 
two kinds, those produced from ovaries and those which are other¬ 
wise produced by the combination of the atoms in accordance 
with special kinds or dharma, All combinations of atoms are due 
to special kinds of dharmas. Such ^uper-mundane bodies are to 
be admitted for explaining the fact that things must have been 
given names by beings having such super mundane bodies, and 
also on account of the authority of the Vedas, 

In the first chapter of the fifth book action (Jkarma} is dis¬ 
cussed. Taking the example of threshing the com. it is said 
that the movement of the hand is due to its contact with the 
soul in a state of effort and the movement of the flail is due 
to its contact with the hand. But in the case of the uprising of 
the flail in the threshing pot due to impact the movement is 
not due to contact with the hands, and so the uplifting of the 
hand in touch with the flail is not due to its contact with the 
soul; for it is due to the impact of the flail. On account of 
heaviness [gnru/ita) the flail will fall when not held by the hand. 
Things may have an upward or side motion by specially directed 
mots□ ns { n&<itmavuf§a) which are generated by special kinds of 
efforts. Even without effort the body may move during sleep. 
The movement of needles towards magnets is due to an unknown 
cause {odr$fak$ranaka\ The arrow first acquires motion by 
specially directed movement, and then on account of its inertia 
{vtgasamsk&ra) keeps on moving and when that ceases it falls 
down through heaviness. 

The second chapter abounds with extremely crude explana- 

1 Tbti portion hu f™ taken from th t Ufkiil J ra of Sankara M lira, on lbs J-'Vj/r- 
fiht ititfr&f of Karudi. [i must be noi^d here that lbs notion of numbef according to 
Vntioika Ls due to mental ndatirity or oscillation Uni this menial 

rciiUinfcy pan only Iiart when thtf thing- bavin- number is either wert of ttraehjjd: s.nd at 
b in itilfi sense ihut notion of number is said io defend on the of the laeluij 
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tions of certain physical phenomena which have no philosophical 
importance. All the special phenomena of nature are explained 
a_s being due to unknown cause (adrjfahJritam) and no ex¬ 
planation is given as to the nature of this unknown {adrjfaX 
It is however said that with the absence of ndrjto there is no con¬ 
tact of body with soul, and thus there is no rebirth* and therefore 
moksa (salvation); pleasure and pain are due to contact of the 
self, man as, senses and objects. Yoga is that in which the mind 
is in contact with the self alone, by which the former becomes 
steady and there is no pain in the body. Time, space, afea£a are 
regarded as inactive. 

The whole of the sixth book is devoted to showing that gifts 
are made to proper persons not through sympathy but on account 
of the injunction of the scriptures, the l-hu me ration of certain 
Vcdic performances, which brings in adrsta, purification and im¬ 
purities of things, how passions are often generated by adrsta* 
how dharma and adharma tead to birth and death and how moksa 
takes place as a result of the work of the souk 

In the seventh book it is said that the qualities in eternal 
things are eternal and in non-eternal things non-eternal. The 
change of qualities produced by heat in earth has its beginning 
in the cause (the atoms). Atomic size is invisible while great size 
is visible. Visibility is due to a thing's being made up of many 
Causes 1 , but the atom is therefore different from those that have 
great size The same thing may be called great and small rela¬ 
tively at the same time. In accordance with aputva (atomic) and 
mahattva (great) there are also the notions of small and big. The 
eternal size of partmandala (round > belongs to the atoms. AkSia 
and at man arc called makers or paramam a&ht (the supremely 
great or all-pervasive); since mamas is not of the great measure 
it is of atomic size. Space and time are also considered as being 
of the measure “supremely great" (paramam aha t). Atomic size 
(parimandaia) belonging to the atoms and the mind (manas) and 
the supremely great size belonging to space, time, soul and ether 
Ukfisa) are regarded as eternal. 

In the second chapter of the seventh book it is said that unity 
and separateness are to be admitted as entities distinct from 
other qualities. There is no number in movement and quality; 
the appearance of number in them is faS^e. Cause and effect are 

* I have differed bm the UfaiiJm in iht intCrpfttiUsm ul thfli ililra. 
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neither one, nor have they distinctive separateness {tkaprtha£tva). 
The notion of unity is the cause of the notion of duality* etc 
Contact may be due to the action of one or two things, or the 
effect of another contact and so is disjoining. There is neither 
contact nor disjoining in cause and effect since they do not exist 
independently (ymiasiddkfab/tmmf), In the eighth book it is said 
that soul .and manas are not perceptible, and that in the ap¬ 
prehension of qualities, action, generality, and particularity 
perception is due to their contact with the thing Earth is the 
cause of perception of smell, and water, fire, and air are the 
cause of taste, colour and touch 1 * In the ninth bonk negation is 
described; non-existence (ma/) is defined as that to which 
neither action nor quality can be attributed- Even existent things 
may become nonexistent and that which is existent in one 
way may be non-existent in another; but there is another kind 
of non-existence which is different from the above kinds of 
existence and non-existence*. AH negation can be directly per¬ 
ceived through the help of the memory which keeps before the 
mind the thing to which die negation applies* Allusion is also 
made in this connection to the special perceptual powers of the 
yogi ns (sages attaining mystical powers through Yoga practices)* 
In the second chapter the nature of hctu (reason) or the 
middle term b described- It b said that anything connected 
with any other thing, as effect, cause, as in contact, or as con¬ 
trary or as inseparably connected, wil] serve as linga (reason). 
The main point is the notion "this is associated with this/' or 
"these two are related as cause and effect/ 1 and since this may 
also be produced through premisses, then may be a formal syllo¬ 
gism from propositions fulfilling the above condition. Verbal 
cognition comes without inference. False knowledge (av&fyd) is 
due to the defect of the senses or non-observation and mal- 
observation due to wrong expectant impressions. The opposite 
of this is true knowledge (vidyd} t In the tenth it fc said that 
pleasure and pain are not cognitions, since they are not related to 
doubt and certainty, 

1 htre |h*t Si j| iriEcmffii lhai ibe senses arc produce*! hy ikftw 

tpccifc dement*. bb! this owinm be brand m she ititias. 

*111 tilt previous ihxM kind* of non-esiiUcnc^* (negation before p*&« 

diaiUonL dtevmulAA&to if {negation after destruction) h And (mutual 
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A dravya may be caused by the inhering of the effect in it, for 
because of its contact with another thing the effect is produced. 
Karma (motion) is also a cause since it inheres in the cause. Con¬ 
tact is also a cause since it inheres in the cause, A contact which 
inheres in the cause of the cause and thereby helps the production 
of the effect is also a cause. The special quality of the heat of 
fine is also a cause* 

Works according to the injunctions of the scriptures since they 
have no visible effect are the cause of prosperity^ and because the 
Vedas direct them, they have validity. 

Philosophy in the Nylya sutras 1 . 

The Nyltya s&tras begin with an enumeration of the sixteen 
subjects, vis, means of right knowledge i ptiimamr), object of right 
knowledge ( prnwfya\ doubt (sm^ilayaX purpose (prayv/omi), il¬ 
lustrative instances (dfffetitd), accepted conclusions {siddk&t$itit} t 
premisses {<mayaua\ argumentation {tarka\ ascertainment (wjV- 
ftojfa ) p debates (vdda\ disputations [joffiti), destructive criticisms 
{vi&mga), fallacy (AetiwMdsa}, quibble (efwfa)* refutations (jdii) f 
points of Opponent's defeat i nigrahasihdmi}, and hold that by a 
thorough knowledge of these the highest good (tiiMrtyaso) Y is 
attained. In the second siitra it is said that salvat hm{nptivarga) 
is attained by the successive disappearance of raise knowledge 
{w$tJiyiijfu?tta) f defects endeavours {pravpti }, birth (Jeitt- 

**a% and ultimately of sorrows Then the means of proof are said 
to be of four kinds, perception {pmtyahpi^ inference {anurndna), 
analogy {upamdna\ and testimony Uadda), Perception is defined 
asuncontradictcd determinate knowledge unassociated with names 
proceeding out of sense contact with objects. Inference b of three 
kinds, from cause to effect (p&rvmafy> effect to cause (Itsaiaf), 
and inference from common characteristics (sdmdnyafo drsia}. 
Upamfma is the know ing of anything by similarity with any well- 
known thing. 

Sabda is defined as the testimony of reliable authority (Spta) 1 * 

* ifi -a brief nirnmuy of tbt fldctrind foiLad in iVpJjPij j/J/rffi, sa |?|i|fMn£nleiI 

W and there irith the view* of VtSsjgym* the c^mmonl tutor* Thli ^ 

Older of the *atriM, awl tpe* IO pfmwnl their ideal wnh tittle addition! fftm? ihmo 
of bier day Hym « pc^ibk. The general treat ntf&t of S^-Vai^ikA expound* 
l he twii iti ihe li^hl of bier wrtleni and commentate?^, 

1 fl Si curioas to notice that VjUiy^nna wj* that an aryn, i rp or a ndeedaa 
(foreigner j p may be an flpLa (reliable auriwmti'k 
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Such a testimony may tdl us about things which may be ex¬ 
perienced and which are beyond experience. Objects of know¬ 
ledge are said to be self {atmon\ body, senses, sense-objects, 
understanding {buddh^ mind l mmtas\ endeavour {pravftH\ re¬ 
births, enjoyment of pleasure and suffering of pain, sorrow and 
sal vat ion. Desire, antipathy, e ffort ( prnyafnn ), pleasure, pa i n, and 
knowledge indicate the existence of the self Body is that which 
upholds movement, the senses and die rise of pleasure and pain 
as arising out of the contact of sense with sense-objects 1 ; the five 
senses are derived from the five elements, such as prthivi, ap, 
tejas t vayu and akaSa; smell, taste, colour, touch, and sound are 
the qualities oT the above five elements, and these are also the 
objects of the senses. The fact that many cognitions cannot 
occur at anyone moment indicates the existence of mind (rnmm j). 
Endeavour means what is done by speech, understanding, and 
body. Do.sas (attachment, antipathy, etc*) are those which lead 
men to virtue and vice. Pain is that which causes suffering*. 
Ultimate cessation from pain is called &pa*N&ga\ Doubt arises 
when through confusion of similar qualities or conflicting opinions 
etc,, one wants to settle one of the two alternatives. That for 
attaining which, or for giving up which one sets himself to work 
is called prayana. 

Illustrative example {drstdnta) is that on which both the 
common man and the expert {parihsaka) hold the same opinion. 
Established texts or conclusions {siddMn(j) are of four kinds, 
viz. (1) those w'hich are accepted by all schools of thought called 
the sarvatantrasiddhant&\ ( 3 ) those which are held by one school 
or similar schools but opposed by others called the pratitantra- 
tiddhdnla ; {3) those which being accepted other conclusions will 
also naturally follow called adhikarmmiddhania\ (4) those of the 
opponent's views which are uncritically granted by a debater, who 
proceeds then to refute the consequences that follow and thereby 
show his own special skill and bring the opponent's intellect to 
disrepute {abhyupagmnasiddkont®)\ The premisses are five: 

1 Here l have fallowed Ym^jHUa'i meatiing. 

* YitSj'ijttBi comment* here dial when llfida* all things fall tni^ery, he 
wishes to avoid mb,cfj? F and finding birth tn be 3£&oci*led with jaia b«OTn« Quattiichwl 
And shyi U cinoncipAied, 

1 Vlisyiyma WAI1I4 to ci»].iha. 4 Uc that there ii no bli^ in salutfriHI« but unljr 
eeuAtkn It tun pain, 

* S haire followed Vaiiy^yana p s inieipmatinEi here. 
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( i > praiijfiti (the first enunciation of the thing to he proved); 
( 2 ) /t*/n (the reason which establishes the conclusion on the 
strength of the similarity of the case in hand with known exam¬ 
ples or negative instances); (3) ttddharaga (positive or negative 
illustrative instances); (4) ujhwqya (corroboration by the instance); 
(SJ nigamana (to reach the conclusion which has been proved)* 
Then come the definitions of tarka, nirnaya, vada, jalpa, vi Lands, 
the fallacies (hctvSbhSsa), chala, jati, and mgrahasthunu, which 
have been enumerated in the first sutra_ 

The second book deals with the refutations of objections 
against the means, of right knowledge {pramflna). [n refutation 
of certain objection!? against the possibility of the happening 
uf doubt, which hdd that doubt could not happen, since there 
was always a difference between the two things regarding which 
doubt arose, it is held that doubt arises when the special dif¬ 
ferentiating characteristics between the two things are not noted. 
Certain objectors, probably the Buddhists, are supposed to object 
to the validity of the pruinfma in general and particularly of 
perceptions on the ground that if they were generated before 
the sense-object contact, they could not be due to the latter, 
and if they are produced after the sense-object contact, they 
could not establish the nature of the objects, and if the two 
happened together then there would be no notion of succession 
in our cognitions To this the Nyiya reply is that if there were 
no means of right kitovrlcdge + then there would be no means of 
knowledge by means of which the objector would refute all 
means of right knowledge; if the objector presumes to have any 
means of valid knowledge then he cannot say that there are no 
means of valid knowledge at alL Just as from the diverge kinds 
or sounds of different musical Instrument^ one can infer the pre¬ 
vious existence of those different kinds of musical instruments, 
so from our knowledge of objects we can infer the previous exist¬ 
ence of those objects of knowledge 1 * 

The same things (e g, the senses* etc.) which are regarded as 
instruments of right knowledge with reference to the right cog¬ 
nition of ndier tilings may themselves be the objects of right 

1 Ywthaprittltridiikata JtrtmnddA** dttfjvmaxmmfytfr iJJApzm ** itt*- 

iJd&Mam m mttarAii* kySltxfye nmatah awttmJmam pin* 

; rttfym* crjwi.4 /J trjpitf iti rranvmfymm frafifa.ita& inikA piinwiJ* 

Sk&m vp-tlaWhtzyxyam fifrdnulJktna mpUk&dki&iMMj /r ahpjJjhtft. KlhjAjan* 
Mdjjfb is. L 15, 
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knowledge. There are no hard and fist limits that those which 
are instruments of knowledge should always be treated as mere 
instruments, for they themselves may be objects of right know¬ 
ledge, The means of right knowledge (pramana) do not require 
other sets of means for revealing them, for they like the light of 
a lamp in revealing the objects of right knowledge reveal them¬ 
selves as well. 

Coming to the question of the correctness of the definition 
of perception, it is held that the definition includes the contact 
of the soul with the mind 1 . Then it is said that though we per¬ 
ceive only [tarts of things, yet since there ls a whole, the per¬ 
ception of the part will naturally refer to the whale. Since we 
can pull and draw things wholes exist* and the whole is not 
merely the parts collected together, for were it so one could 
say that we perceived the ultimate parts or the atoms 1 . Some 
objectors hold that since there may be a plurality of causes it is 
wrong to infer particular causes from particular effects. To this 
the Nyaya answer is that there h always such a difference in the 
specific nature of each effect that if properly observed each par¬ 
ticular effect will lead us to a correct inference of its own par¬ 
ticular cause 1 . In refuting those who object to the existence of 
time on the ground of relativity, it is said that if the present time 
did not exist, then no perception of it would have been possible. 
The past and future also exist, for otherwise w r e should not have 
perceived things as being done in the past or as going to be 
done in the future. The validity of analogy (ufiarndna) as a 
means of knowledge and the validity of the Vedas is then proved. 
The four prarriSnas of perception, inference, analogy,and scripture 

1 Here the sulms u, j. to-afc, are probably later interpolations to answer criticisms 
not against I lie N jaya doctrine of pcn=epElQO t btil against the wording of the definition 
of perception a* given in the jfydya $v*m r 11* U 4 

* This U a refuiurion of Ihe doctrines of the BitddhiBU, who rejected the cadence 

of whotd (m]mvl) E On this a Eater BoddhLsl monograph by Pap^Ltn Ai>ki 

(9th century A D.), in Jjjf jV/Jyd Tnh.it , may be in¬ 

ferred to* 

* IWnBdtMmrtiifftXitt JtAaht ffohratervm tretmA 

yartfcthlifAi-lifrtKThan oft?/* tfaMam2miA ufari vrfin rfna Himhm- 

mdaMfddiMmSintQa* t'd/sjfyana Mdjrjvj, 11,1,38. The inference that there 
has- been milt Op the rive-t is iw>i made merely from h-ci ng tho rise of water, but. from 
the rainwiUer nu£menliri|f Ibepredotts water of the river and carrying writh iU current 
large quantities of foam. Fro its, leaves* wood, etc. These characteristic** a^MJCiaied 
wish The rise or *va(c=. mark it as a special kind of rise of water, which can only be 
dne to the happening of rain tip the river. 
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are quite sufficient and it is needless to accept aithapatti (impli- 
cation), aitihya (tradition), sambfaava (when a thing is understood 
in terms of higher measure the lower measure contained ill it is 
also understood—if we know that there is a bushel of com any¬ 
where we understand that the same contains eight gallons of 
com as well) and abhava (non-existence) as separate pramanas 
for the tradition is included in verbal testimony and arthSpatfcj* 
sambhava and ahhSva are included within inference. 

The validity of these as pramflnas is recognized^ but they are 
said to be included in the four pramanas mentioned before. The 
theory of the eternity of sound is Lhen refuted and the non- 
eternity proved in great detail. The meaning of words is said to 
refer to class-notions {jati\ individuals (vyakti^ and the specific 
position of the limbs {dkrti) t by which the class notion is mani¬ 
fested. Class (Jati ) is defined as that which produces the notion 
of sameness {sumiinnprmaviUmikdjiiti^}. 

The third book begins with the proofs for the existence of 
the self or atman. It is said that each of the senses is associated 
with its own specific object, but there must exist some other entity 
in us which gathered together the different sense-cognitions and 
producer] the perception of the total object as distinguished from 
the separate sense-percept ions. If there were no self then there 
would be no sin in injuring the bodies of men; again sf there 
were no permanent self, no one would be able to recognise 
things as having seen them before; the two images produced by 
the eyes in visual perception could not also have been united 
together as one visual perception of the things 1 ; moreover if 
lhere were no permanent cogniser then by the sight of a sour 
fruit one could not be reminded of its sour taste, I f conscious¬ 
ness belonged to the senses only, then there would be no recogni¬ 
tion, for the experience of one could not be recognized by another. 
If it Is said that the unity of sensations could as well be effected 
by manas (mind), then the manas would serve the same purpose 
as self and it would only be a quarrel over a name, for this 
entity the knower would require some instrument by which it 
w T ou1d co-ordinate the sensations and cognize; unless manas is 
admitted as a separate instrument of the sotif then though the 
sense perceptions could be explained as being the work of the 

fc ALTorrlsnp to Vitsyn?*na* in the we have %wo rliflmnt trusts Udjo- 

lakara, how / 1 ever, think* ikt Ihtf c i» mt tisual scaur *vhich works in both eyes. 
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senses, yet imagining, thinking, etc., could not be explained. 
Another argument for the admission of soul is this, that infants 
show signs of pleasure and pain in quite early stages of infancy 
and this could not be due to anything but similar experiences in 
previous lives. Moreover every creature is bom with somedesiro, 
and no one is seen to be horn without desires. All attachments 
and desires are due to previous experiences, and therefore it is 
argued that desires in infants are due to their experience in 
previous existences. 

The body is made up of the ksiti element. The visual sense 
i* material and so also arc all other senses 3 . Incidentally the 
view held by some that the skin is the only organ of sensation 
is also refuted. The earth possesses four qualities, water three, 
fine two* air one, and ether one, but the sense of smell, taste, eye p 
and touch which are made respectively by the four elements of 
earth, etc., can only grasp the distinctive features of the demerits 
of which they are made. Thus though the organ of smell is made 
by earth which contains four qualities, it can only grasp the dis¬ 
tinctive quality of earth, vi*. smell 

Against the Sftipkhya distinction of buddki (cognition) and 
at (pure Intel Eigen ce) it is said that there is no difference between 
the tmddJU and at. We do not find in our consciousness two 
elements of a phenomenal and a non-phenomenal consciousness, 
but only one, by whichever name it may be called. The Stmkhya 
epistemology that the antahkarana assumes diverse forms in 
cognitive acts is also denied, and these are explained on the sup¬ 
position of contacts of manas with the senses, frtman and external 
objects. The Buddhist objection against the Samkhya explana¬ 
tion that the antahkaranas catch reflection from the external 
world just as a crystal does from the coloured objects that may 
lie near it, that there were really momentary productions of 
cry stab and no permanent crystal catching different reflections at 
different times is refuted by Nyiya; for it says that it cannot be 
said that all creations arc momentary* but it can only be agreed to 
in those cases where momentariness was actually experienced. 
In the case of the transformation of milk into curd there is no 
coming in of new qualities and disappearance of old ones* but 

1 It u wdl 10 remembef ttuii Saipkhya dul not believe (Hat the »urnwft were con* 

Mini led of the t™ draatl. But the Siipthym-Yopi virw rcgtftKftted in .Vrtffr 

iutoikibl |C<)^iJ| fC£aff|«J tin- lenses aa Uliautik.1 or Coci£ti fried of itic £tC £4 clementi. 
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the old milk is destroyed and the curd originates anew. The 
contact of manas with soul {atman) takes place within the body 
and not in that part of Stman which is outside the body; know¬ 
ledge belongs to the self and not to the senses or the object for 
wen w hen they are destroyed knowledge remains. New cogni¬ 
tions destroy the old ones. No two recollections can be simul¬ 
taneous, Desire and antipathy also belong to the sou!. None of 
these can belong either to the body or to the mind (manas), 
Manas cannot be conscious for it is dependent upon seif Again 
if it was conscious then the actions done by it would have to be 
borne by the self and one cannot reap the fruits of the actions of 
another. The causes of recollection on the part of self arc given 
as follows: (r) attention, (z) context, {3} repetition, <4) sign, 
(5) association, (6) likeness, (7) association of the possessor 
and the possessed or master and servant, or things which 
are generally seen to follow each other, (8) separation (as of 
husband and wife), (9) simpler employment, (10) opposition, 
(u) excess, (12) that from which anything can he got.(13) cover 
and covered, (14) pleasure and pain causing memory of that 
which caused them, (15) fear* (iG) entreaty, (iy> action such 
as that of the chariot reminding :he tharioteer, f iS) affection, 
(19) merit and demerit 3 . J t is said that knowledge does not belong 
to body, and then the question of the production of the body as 
due to ndrsta is described. Salvation {qpavarga} is effected by 
the man as being permanenly separated from the soul (atman) 
through the destruction of karma. 

In the fourth book in course of the examination of dosa 
(defects), it is said that moha (Ignorance^ is at the root of all 
other defects such as raga (attachment) and dvesa (antipathy). 
As against the Buddhist view that a thing could be produced by 
destruction, it is said that destruction is only a stage in the 
process of origination. ! A vara is regarded as the cause of the 
production of effects or deeds performed by men's efforts, for 
man is not always found to attain success according to his efforts. 
A reference is made to the doctrine of those who say that all 
things have come into being by no-cause for then 

no-cause would be the cause, which is impossible. 

The doctrine of some that all things are eternal Is next refuted 
on the gjound that we always see things produced and destroyed. 

* Njrtym tntru m. a. 4*. 
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The doctrine of the nihilistic Buddhists (sunyavadin Bauddhas) 
that all things are what they are by virtue of their relations to 
other things, and that or other Buddhists who hold that there are 
merely the qualities and parts hut no substances or wholes, are 
then refuted. The fruits of karmas are regarded as being like 
the fruits of trees which take some time before they can ripen. 
Even though there may be pleasures here and there, birth means 
sorrow for men p for even the man who enjoys pleasure is tor¬ 
mented by many sorrows, and sometimes one mistakes pains for 
pleasures* As there is no sorrow in the man who is in deep dream¬ 
less sleep, so there is no affliction {kiefa) in the man who attains 
apavarga (salvation) 3 . When once this state is attained all efforts 
{firavrlti) cease for ever, for though efforts were beginningless 
with us they were all due to attachment, antipathy> etc. Then 
there arc short discussions regarding the way in which egoism 
(a/iawA'dra) ceases with the knowledge of the true causes of de¬ 
fects {dssd) \ about the nature of whole and parts and about die 
nature of atoms {anus) which cannot further be divided, A dis¬ 
cussion is then introduced against the doctrine of the Vijfifma- 
v ad ins that nothing can be regarded as having any reality when 
separated from thoughts. Incidentally Yoga is mentioned as 
leading to right knowledge, 

The whole of the fifth book which seems to be a later addition 
is devoted to the enumeration of different kinds of refutations 
( n igra hm th an b) and futilities (jnfi)* 

Carafe*, Nyaya sutras and Vaj£esika sutraa. 

When we compare the iVytf ya suiras with the Vaiftsika 
sutms we find that in the former two or three different streams 
of purposes have met, whereas the latter is much more homo¬ 
geneous, The large amount of materials relating to debates 
treated as a practical art for defeating an opponent would lead 
one to suppose that it was probably originally compiled from 
some other existing treatises which wem used by Hindus and 
Buddhists alike for rendering themselves fit to hold their own in 
debates with their opponents** This assumption is justified w E hcn 

1 VltlfftfHhrf£K Ilui tfal¥ lithe eamioti of him wh« has known Brahman, IV, i.%. 

1 A refel<m« lo the SuvarHitpmbk&ia ffiifxi xhowi Lhjit the finddhift missionaries, 
med lo get cataln pircpanMioiu for iniprovmg I heir voi^e in order to be able to llguc 
with farce* and they took to -.he w midp of Sanist^U {godded of leamiltgh who they 
tuppra^! wtmld help them hi bringing readily before Ufccir mind all the LAfurcnation 
and ideas of which they *d to id uch in mu! at ih e Tun 6 of debal ei. 
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we compare the futilities { jhti) quibbles (thaJa)* ctc, F relating to 
disputations as found in the AyUja sutro with those that are 
found in. the medical work of Caraka (78 JLD.) P ill, vjiL There 
arc no other works in early Sanskrit literature, excepting the 
Nyftya sMm and Caraka-smpkita which have treated of these 
matters, Caraka's description of some of the categories (eg, 
drstanta. prayojana, pratijna and vitanda) follows very closely 
the definitions given of those in the Nydya siitrm f. There are 
Others such as the definitions of julpa, chah, mgrahasthjina, etc., 
where the definitions of two authorities differ more. There are 
some other logical categories mentioned in Caraka (egn pra- 
Shthipana, jijftdsd, vyovasdya, vdkyadasn 9 t>dhyapra§mpsd^ upa- 
temhha, parihdru, nbkyanujM. etc.) which are not found in the 
Nynya s&tra\ Again, the variou s types o f fu t i 1 i ties (j Atj) and points 
or opponent's refutation {nigrahastkiitta) mentioned in the Nyiiya 
stitw are not found in Caraia. There are some terms which are 
found in slightly variant forms in the two works, e.g, aupamya in 
Caraka t upamdna ill Ny&ya sit£m r arthdpatti in Nynya sutra and 
arthnpmpfx in Caraha, Caraka does not seem to know anything 
about the Nyftya work on this subject, and it is plain that the 
treatment of these terms of disputations m the Corah# is much 
simptcr and less technical than what we find in the Nytiya iftfras. 
If we leave Out the varieties of jati and nigrahasthAna of the 
fifth book, there is on the whole a great agreement between the 
treatment of Caraka and that of the Nplyn sutras* It seems there¬ 
fore in a high degree probable that both Caraka and the Ny#y# 
sutras were indebted for their treatment of these terms of dispu¬ 
tation to some other earlier work. Of these, Caraka’s compilation 
was earlier, whereas the compilation of the Nynya suims repre¬ 
sents a later work when a hotter atmosphere of disputations had 
necessitated the use of more technical terms which are embodied 
in this work, but which were not contained in the earlier work. 
It does not seem therefore that this part of the work could have 
been earlier than the second century a-D. Another stream flowing 
through the Nj&ya s&tras b that of a polemic against the doctrines 
which could be attributed to the Sautrantlka Buddhists, the 
VijnanavAda Buddhists, the nihilists, the Samkhya, the CirvSka. 
and some other unknown schools of thought to which we find no 

1 Lik* Y*hk*ik a., nut krnw tlta (breefelrl di™uii of tnfcfecuec |>ru. 
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further allusion elsewhere. The Vaiirsika sutras as we have already 
seen had argued only against the M imam sS, and ultimately agreed 
with them on most points. The dispute with MJmamsi in the 
Nyaya sterns is the same as in the Vai£estka over the question 
of the doctrine of the eternality of sound. The question of the 
self-validity of knowledge (sva/aAprdma$yavdda) and the akhyati 
doctrine of iltusion of the Mi mi insists, which form the two chief 
points of discussion between later Mfmimsa and later Nyiya, 
are never alluded to in the Nyhya stems, The advocacy of Yoga 
methods {Nyaya stems, tv, iL 38-42 and 46) seems also to be 
an alien element; these are not found in Vaiiesika and are not in 
keeping with the general tendency or the Nyaya stems, and the 
Japanese tradition that Mirok added them later on as Mahamaho- 
padhvaya llaraprasdda Sastri has pointed out 1 is not improbable. 

The VaiStfika sutras, lit, i. 18 and lit ii. t, describe per¬ 
ceptional knowledge as produced by the dose proximity of the 
self (Stman), the senses and the objects of sense, and they 
also adhere to the doctrinr, that colour can only be perceived 
under special conditions of samskdra (conglomeration etc.). 
The reason for inferring the existence of man as from the iion- 
simultandly {ayaugapadya) of knowledge and efforts is almost 
the same with Vaiicsifca as with Nyaya. The Nyaya sutras 
give a more technical definition of perception, but do not bring 
in the questions of samsk&ra or udbhutarQpavattva which Vai- 
scsika does. On the question of inference Nyaya gives three 
classifications as pQrvavat, sesavat and saminyatodrsta, but no 
definition. The Vaiiesika surras do not know of these classifica¬ 
tions, and give only particular types or instances of inference 
(V 3 . I if. t. 7-17, IX, ii. 1-2, 4-5). Inference is said to be made 
when a thing is in contact with another, or when it is in a relation 
of inherence in it, or when it inheres in a third thing; one kind 
of effect may lead to the inference of another kind of effect, and 
so on. 1 htrse are but mere collections of specific instances of infer¬ 
ence without reaching a general theory. The doctrine of vyapti 
(concomitance of Uetu (reason) and sddhya (probar)dum)) which be¬ 
came so important in later Nyaya has never been properly formu* 
Jatcd either in the Nyaya stems or in the Vaiiesika. Vaistsika 
surra, iIJ. i. 24 , no doubt assumes the knowledge of concomitance 
between hctu and siidhya (pmstddhipnrvakatvdt apudeJasya), 

1 />A. i’. B. 1905, 
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but the technical vyapti is not known, and the connotation of 
the term prmiddkip&rvak&tva of Yai£esika seems to be more 
loose than the term vyapti as wc know it in the later NySya. The 
Vaiiefika ultras do not count scriptures (fabda) as a separate 
framing but they tacitly admit the great validity of the Vedas. 
With Nytiya sutras sabda as a pramana applies not only to the 
Vedas, but to the testimony of any trustworth}' person, and 
VStsyayana says that trustworthy persons may be of three 
kinds ru, ary a and m/scf/ta (foreigners). L'pamana which is 
regarded as a means of right cognition in Ny&ya is not even 
referred to in the Vaiftfika sufras. The Ny&ya shims know of 
other pram an as, such as arihapatti, sambhava and miikya^ hut 
include them within the pram an as admitted by them, but the 
VaiUfika sUtras do not seem to know them at alK The Vaih- 
sika suiras believe in the perception of negation labhava) through 
the perception of the locus to which such negation refers (IX, l 
i -1 o), The Nyaya shir as (II. ii. i , 2 , 7-12) consider that abh&va as 
non-existence or negation can be perceived; when one asks another 
to “bring the clothes which are not marked," he finds: that marks 
are absent in some clothes and brings them ; so it is argued that 
absence or non-existence can be directly perceived* Though 
there is thus an agreement between the NySya and the Vaifeshfra 
shfras about the acceptance of abhava, as being due to perception, 
yet their method of handling the matter is different The Nytlya 
sfftras say nothing about the categories of draiya, guxa, karma , 
z'iftsa and samavdya which form the main subjects ofVatecska 
discuss ions l The Nyztya surras take much pains to prove the 
materiality of the senses. But this question does not seem to have 
been important with Va!£esika* The slight reference to this 
question in VttL 11. 5-6 can hardly be regarded as sufficient. 
The Vatlesika sutras do not mention the name of 1 1 £ vara/'whereas 
the Ny&yn sfftras try to prove bis existence on eschatological 
grounds. The reasons given in support of the existence of self 
it 1 the Xvttya shims are mainly on the ground of the unity of 
sense-cognitions and the phenomenon of recognition, whereas the 

1 The flMy old au Lliurily which knows Ihest pEstnfo** j * Car.i**. Hut he al§n giire* 
am interpretation irf sanahhiva whkh i* cli&crant from Njray a acul calls urtkilpaiti 
srikafrSfi* jtWd Hi. nil)* 

1 J l"hf detail* tS this cjuuiipJe flfe tnkrtv fm-ns Vai^viyariii's cow weft L&ry* 

9 TTw Nfdf i nv doubt wcidclttjftlly givo si cid'anil iots L>/j4|i is "‘immAmflra- 

M : ifmiJta * pi, II. Jtj, 
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Vabesika lays its main emphasis on self-consciousness as a Tact 
of knowledge Both the NySya and the Vaiitfika sutrm admit 
the existence of atoms, but all the details of the doctrine of 
atomic structure in later Nyaya- 1 V&iieslka are absent there. The 
Vaisesika calls salvation mksrtyasa or mokfa and the Nyftya 
apavarga. Moksa with VaBesika is the permanent cessation of 
connection with body; the apa varga with Nyaya is cessation of 
pain ] . In later times the main points of difference between the 
Vai^esika and Nyftya are said to lie with regard to theory of the 
notion of number, changes of colour in the molecules by heat, etc, 
1 hus the former admitted a special procedure of the mind by which 
cognitions or number arose in the mind (e.g s at the first moment 
there is the sense contact with an object, then the notion of one¬ 
ness, then from a sense of relative ness— apeksabuddhi—notion 
of two, then a notion of two-ness, and then the notion of two 
things); again, the doctrine of pilupska {changes of qualities by 
heat are produced in atoms and not in molecules as Nyaya held) 
was held by Vaisesika, which the Naiyayika* did not admit 1 . But 
as the Nyaya sutms are silent on these points, it is not possible to 
say that such were really the differences between early NySya and 
early Vabcdka. These differences may be said to hold between 
the later interpreters of VaBesika and the later interpreters of 
NySya, The VaBesika as we Jirtd it in the commentary of 
Praiastapida (probably sixth century A,D.) K and the Nyaya from 
the time of Udyotakam have come to be treated as almost 
the same system with slight variations only. I have therefore 
preferred to treat them together. The main presentation of the 
NySya-VaBestka philosophy in this chapter b that which is found 
from the sixth century onwards. 

The Vai£esika and Nyaya Literature. 

It b difficult to ascertain definitely the date of the Vaiscpka 
sutras by KanSda, also called Aulukya the sson of Uluka, though 
there is every reason to suppose it to be pre-Buddhistic- It 

1 Vnwmill VcT-ianCatlrthn quote* » passage fm m 

XVL 6JS-69 in f+A.$*£^ 1901- and another pc,---age hom 1 Njiya writer BhiLHarflsjfla* 
PP 39MO 1914, to iho* ItUi [he old -Viiyay.Jus coiuidrred ihftl there 

Wa% att ■J™™ 1 in [he of IEllJ k|jj MmkHlI which ihc\toAe- 

^ denin-L No evitkivoc in tappotl of [hi* opifiiaft ii found in the NjSya or it? 

fhfrau unSe^ zzs&aion of pajn with Nfij* u interpreted as meaning the 
pcesflicc 0/ saine «rt of bliss o* b}^npL) r 

* S« ITiilWi Sart^lcriax.iiwp-rta-Auiukjviarian^ 
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appears from the Faya ptirtzna that he was born in Prabhasa near 
Dvanika, and was the disciple of SomaSarmrL The time of 
Fraiastapada who wrote a bhAsya (commentary) of the Faist- 
stha su/ras cannot also unfortunately be ascertained. The pecu¬ 
liarity of Praiastapada'a bhasya is this that unlike other bhasyas 
{ which first give brief explanations of the text of the sutras and 
then continue to elaborate independent explanations by explain¬ 
ing the first brief comments), it does not follow the sutras but 
is an independent dissertation based on their main contents 3 * 
Fliere were two other bhasyas on the Vailesiha siifras H namely 
Ravarix-bfidsya and Bkar&dvajn-vrtti f but these are now probably 
losL References to the former are found in Kiroftovalihhdskar$ 
of Padmanabha Mt£ra and also in Ratnaprabha 2. z, it. Four 
commentaries were written on this bhAsya, namely Vyvmavati by 
Vyoma^ekhar^cfirya, Ny&y&h&ndafi by ^ridh&ra, K irartor&fi by 
Udayana (984 JU>.) and LiMvatiby ^rEvatsacSrya. In addition to 
the$eJagadl^aBhatt^cSrya of Navadvlpa and Sankara Mi^ra wrote 
two other commentaries on the PraiosU^pdda-bhd^ya t namely 
Bhdsynsukti and Kmfdda-rahasya^ Sankara MiAra (1435 a,p + ) 
also wrote a Commentary on the Vatitfika sutras called the 
(fpaskdm. Of these Afyaya-kandaft of Sridhara on account of its 
simplicity of style and elaborate nature of exposition is probably 
the best for a modern student of Vaifesika* Its author was a 
native of the village of Bhilrisrsti in Bengal (Radha). His father"* 
name was Baladcva and mother's name was Acchoki and he 
wrote his work in 913 i-iaka era {ggo a.D.) as he himself writes 
at the end of his work. 

The Aydyn sutra was written by Aksapftda or Gautama, and 
the earliest commentary on it written by Vitsyn yam is known 
as the V atsydy a na-bhdsya . The date of VStsyAyana has not 

1 The hhitf* of Prairt^-Apada e»n hardly be called ft bMtfU (ekboimte tcimlltim- 
lary). IlcMmsdf makes m *twh claim acid tills bis wrtfk 1 compendium of the 
properties of the CAlegOffs |nid)» He takes the eale^Oriw of 

niftf* and ftMNSBfjdba order Aiid wiihont raising JUtf 
dijcrabnim plainly nrtrcfrte* wkiai he his got to say cm therm Some ot the doctrine* 
whith are Lnii.Kjn.mt id liter Jfy »ya-V>i£e?ska. discussions, such at the doctrine of 
crealicm an4 4UsoInlloili doctrine of number, ihc theory that the number of atom* 
contributes to !he itomic measure of lb* mnlecules., ihe doctrine of pslupaka in am- 
necLi^Ei with I he transformation of colour* by heat occur in his niff anon Tot the 1ir-«E 
time a* the j^i are silent on three pdnts. 1| k difficult to asceixain hal 

dale ckeflriLceU ; he i» the earliest writer im VaLieilka available il> us afTer Ka^iitLa 
ahd it is ppt improbable that he lienl in the **Lh nr &th century A-U- 
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been definitely settled, hut there b reason to believe that he lived 
some time in the beginning of the fourth century A*D. Jacobi 
places him in 300 A.D. Udyotakara {about 635 A,u r ) wrote a 
Vdrttika on Vatsy ay ana's bfuLsya to establish the Nyfiya views 
and to refute the criticisms of the Buddhist logician Difmaga 
(about 500 ArD.) in his Pramdnajamuecaya, Vaeaspatimbr* 
(S40 A,D.) wrote a sub-commentary on the NydyavdrUika of 
Udyotakara called Nyqyaw d rtt ika id ip a ry atfkd in order to make 
clear the right meanings of Udyotakara'* Varttika which was sink¬ 
ing in the mud as it were through numerous other bad writings 
(dustarskumdandk^ankamagndri^iy Udayana (984 A-D*) wrote 
a sub-commentary on the Tdiparyatikd called Tdipatyafikd- 
parifrtddkL Varddhamana (1225 A*D.) wrote a sub-commentary 
on that called the NydyanibandJtaprtrkdsa. Radmanabha wrote 
a sub-commentary on that called Varddhamdrundu and Sankara 
Mbra (1425 A.D h ) wrote a sub-commentary on that called the 
Nydyatdtpa$yaman^ana, In the seventeenth century Yisvanitha 
wrote an independent short commentary known as Vihiandtha- 
vriti, on the Nydya sfi/ra, and Radhamohana wrote a separate 
commentary on the Nydya sfttras known a ^ Nydyasdiravivarana. 
In addition to these works on the Nydya sutr&s many other 
independent works of great philosophical value have been written 
on the Nyiya system. The most important of these in medieval 
times is the NydyamaRjsri of Jay an U (880 a.1> + ) p who flourished 
shortly after VeLcaspatimbra. Jayanta chooses some of the Nydya 
s&lras for interpretation, but he discusses the Nydya views quite 
independently, and criticizes the views of other systems of Indian 
thought of his time. It is far more comprehensive than Vacaspati's 
fdiparyatikd y and its style b most delightfully lucid. Another 
important work is Udayanas Kusumdftjali in which he tries to 
prove the existence of Isvara (God), This work ought to be read 
with itH commentary Prakdsa by Varddhamam (1225 A.D.)and its 
sub-commentary' Makar and# by Rucidatta (z 275 A.D.), Udayana's 
Aimatattvmnveka is a polemical work against the Buddhists, in 
which he tries to establish the Nyiya doctrine of soul In addition 
to these we have a number of useful works on NySya in later 
times. Of these the following deserve special mention in connec¬ 
tion with the present work. Ehmdparkckrda by Visvamtha with 
its commentaries Mukt 6 vali r Dittakari and Rdmarudrf i Tarka - 
samgraha with Nydyanirnaya^ TarkahMsd of Kesava MiSra with 
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the com men la ry Xyftyap r<ulipa r Saptapaifdrt/nf of Siv&ditya, 
Taririianphsa of Varadaraja with the commentary of 

Mallinritha, Nydyasarrt of Madhava Dova of the dty of Dhara 
and NyayasidtfhiiHtamafijaTi of J«LnakTnltha Bhattacarya with 
the Nyfiyamafijarlsfirn by Y^davacArya, and A'ydpasiiidkti ntadipa 
of SasarShara with Prabh& by Se^tn anticary a. 

The new school of NyHyz philosophy known as Navya-NySya 
began with Gangers Upadhyaya of Mithila, about 1200 A*D* 
Gaiige&a wrote only on the fourpramanas admitted by the Nyaya s 
viz, pratyak^a h anumana,iipamana p and Sabda,and not on any of the 
topics of Nyaya metaphysics. But it so happened that his dis¬ 
cussions on an umana (i n ference) attracted u nusua! 1 y grea t attend on 
in Navadvjpa (Bengal), and large numbers of commentaries and 
commentaries of commentaries were written on the anutnana 
portion of his work Tarnmittldmaqi\ and many independent 
treatises on £abda and anumana were also written by the scholars 
of Bengal, which became thenceforth for some centuries the home 
of Nyaya studies. The commentaries of Raghunitha Siromani 
(1500 A.D.), MathurA Bhattacarya (1580 Gadadhara Bhafti- 
cfirya (165OAJX) and Jagadisa Bhattacarya (1590 A,D,) h commen¬ 
taries on Siramani's commentary on T&tivadntdmunr, had been 
very widely read in Bengal. The new school oT Nyftya became the 
most important study in Navadvipa and there appeared a scries 
of thinkers who produced an extensive literature on the subject 1 . 
The con tribu lion was not in the direction of metaphysics, theology, 
ethics, or religion, but consisted mainly to developing a system 
of linguistic notations to specify accurately and precisely any 
concept or its relation with other concepts a - 

Thus for example when they wished to define precisely the 
nature of the concomitance of one concept with another (eg. smoke 
and fire), they would so specify the relation that the exact nature 
of the concomitance should be clearly expressed, and that there 
should be no confusion or ambiguity. Close subtle analytic 
thinking and the development of a system of highly technical 

I From the bun h*if <4 Hie t*d/tb century to the third qimnti of the fixtttMh 
ctnEilfj the dtw whiffd <4 Nyivu ™ started in UU\u\X (- m hut from the hHccfilh 
to the srrcnErtnih Center* TkUfFil betaim* prc-enuitCTitly the hosec Nyaya ftlrikt. 
See Mr Cnkravjrn-p*pcr P _/. J. & S + 1915, | m untchieU 10 it fo 1 ioBK of the 
ditd jncndcneJ in thi* Kcliott. 

* ZlfMnjMHMtJjM of Rigfann&lhl M Wtli u liu /\i.At/flltfdfta, mirb\p&na Arc, bow 

r* notable e*orpUnru* 
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expressions mark the development of this literature. The technical 
expressions invented by this school were thus generally accepted 
even by other systems of thought, wherever the need of accurate 
and subtle thinking was fdt. But from the time that Sanskrit 
ceased to be the vehicle of philosophical thinking in India the 
importance of this literature has gradually lost ground, and it 
can hardly be hoped that it will ever regain its old position by 
attracting enthusiastic students in large numbers. 

I cannot close this chapter without mentioning the fact that 
so far as the logical portion of the iVyAya system is concerned, 
though Akaapada was the first to write a comprehensive account 
of it f the Jains and Buddhists in medieval times had indepen¬ 
dently worked at this subject and had criticized the Nyaya ac¬ 
count of logic and made valuable contributions. In Jaina logic 
iryuhti u f Bhadrakih u ( 357 ] i.c.), U m as vat is 
Taltvdrthadhigamii suim, Nydydt>aidra of Siddhascna Divakara 
f 533 Ad)*) Manikya Xandi s (Soo AJX) Parikfdmukka sfttra, and 
P rama na nay at a Mt xt /kdla m hi ra qf Deva Suri (1159 AJ>.) and 
PfmniyakamalamdrtandA of Prabhacandia deserve special notice. 
Pramfinasittnuntaya and Nyay&prauem of Dinniga ($QQ A.D,) h 
Pramdnixv&rttika kdrikd and Nyayabindu of Dharmaklrtti 
(6jo A.D.) with the commentary of Dharmottara arc the most 
interesting of the Buddhist works on systematic logic*. The 
diverse points of difference between the Hindu, Jain and 
Buddhist logic require to be dealt with in a separate work on 
Indian logic and can hardly be treated within the compass of the 
present volume, 

It is interesting to notice that between the Vd/^yiiyana 
6 /ifijja and the Udyotakara*s VdrttiJka no Hindu work on logic 
of imjiortance seems to have been written : it appears that the 
science of logic m this period was in the hands of the Jains and 
the Buddhists ; and it was Dihnaga's criticism of Hindu Nyaya 
that roused Udyotakara to write the ytlrffi&a. The Buddhist and 
the Jain method of treating logic separately from metaphysics 
as an independent study was not accepted by the Hindus till wc 
come to Gahgc^a, and there is probably only one Hindu work of 
importance on Nyftya in the Buddhist style namely Nyay&t&m 
of Bhasarvajfta. Other older Hindu works generally treated of 

1 India* Ugi* MtdiwI Sr&Hf, hy Dr 5, O YU^ikbh^™, for a biM*- 
fiTipTiy of Jain and Buddhist .Lftjlic., 
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inference only along with metaphysical and other points of Nyaya 
interest 1 . 

The main doctrine of the Nyaya-Vaiscsska Philosophy 1 * 

The Nyaya-Valfejika having dismissed the doctrine of mn- 
mentariness took a common-sense view of things, and held that 
things remain permanent until suitable collocations so arrange 
themselves that the thing can be destroyed. Thus the jug con¬ 
tinues to remain a jug unless or until it is broken to pieces by 
the stroke of a stick. Things exist not because they can produce 
an impression on us, or serve my purposes either directly or 
through knowledge, as the Rudd hi sis suppose* but because exist¬ 
ence is one of their characteristics If [ or you nr any other perceiver 
did not exist, the things would continue to exist all the same. 
Whether they produce any effect on us or on their surrounding 
environments is immaterial. Existence is the most general 
characteristic of things, and it is on account of chin that thing* 
are testified by experience to be existing. 

As the Nyaya-Vas£esikas depended solely on experience and 
on valid reasons, they dismissed the Sfimkhya cosmology, but 
accepted the atomic doctrine of the four elements {hhfaas\ earth 
(IfftfX water {up\ fire {tejas) f and air These atoms are 

eternal; the fifth substance {dkdsa) b all pervasive and eternal 
it is regarded as the cause of propagating sound; though all- 
pervading and thus in touch with the ears of all persons, it mani¬ 
fests sound only in the ear-drum, as it is only there that it shows 
itself as a sense-organ and manifests such sounds as the man de¬ 
serves to hear by reason of his merit and demerit Thus a deaf 
man though he has the akasa as his sense of hearing, cannot hear 
on account of his demerit which impedes the faculty of that sense 
organ* In addition to these they admitted the existence of time 
{kdld} as extending from the past through the present to the 

1 AJmftH all th e hooka on Nyiya anti Vatsesika referred to have been consul in 
Lhc wriUnfi of ihb duster. Thaut who want ir> he acquainted with a fuller bibliography 
nf the new schw-! oE Lupie should refer to the paper c^LEed “Tile History of NUvya 
Nyaya in Bengal,’* hy Mr Cakrmwtti m J- /?. t$t$* 

3 t have treated xNyiya and VaifefiLa a* the **Jne system, Whatever rn*y have been 
their ordinal tEsflcrenecs, they are regarded since about €qo a,i>, as licin^ In complete 
esccpl fa *OfM minor poiflU, ’ITie views of ODC system are uHm supple 
tucnt-nl hy those of the oiheiTr The ori^inaJ chaiaetet of [hr iwri system* has already 
been treated. 

* See pp. * 9-64 
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endless futurity before us. Had there been no time we could 
have no knowledge of it and there would be nothing to account 
For our time-notions associated with all changes. The Samkhya 
did not admit the existence of any real time; to them the unit 
of kala is regarded as the time taken by an atom to traverse its 
own unit of space It has no existence separate from the atoms 
and their movements. The appearance of kali as a separate entity 
is a creation or our buddhi (bwidhimrmatm) as it represents the 
order or mode in which the buddhi records its perceptions* Rut 
kala in Nyaya-Vabesika is regarded as a substance existing by 
itself, Jn accordance with the changes of things it reveals itself 
as past, present, and future. Samkhya regarded it as past, present, 
and future, as being the modes of the constitution of the things 
in its different manifesting stages of evolution {adhvan ). The 
astronomers regarded it as being due to the motion df the planets. 
These must alt be contrasted with the NyAya-VaiSesika con¬ 
ception of kala which is regarded as an alt-pervading, part less 
substance which appears as many in association with the changes 
related to It 1 * 

The seventh substance b relative space (iitfc). It is that sub¬ 
stance by virtue of which things are perceived as being on the 
right left, east, west, upwards and downwards; kata like dik is 
abo one. Rut yet tradition has given us varieties of it in the eight 
directions and In the upfjer and lower*. The eighth substance is 
the soul {alman) which Is all-pervading* There are separate fit mans 
for each person; the qualities of knowledge, feelings of pleasure 
and pain, desire, etc. belong to Manas (mind) is the ninth 

substance. It is atomic in sfee and the vehicle of memory; all affec¬ 
tions of the soul such as knowing, feeling, and wil1mg p are generated 
by the connection of manas with soul, the senses and the objects. 
It bthe intermediate link which connects the soul with the senses, 
and thereby produces the affections of knowledge, feeling, or 
willing. With each single connection of soul with man as we have 
a separate affection of the soul, and thus our intellectual experience 
is conducted m a series, one coming after another and not simul¬ 
taneously, Over and above aJl these we have L^vara. The definition 

1 SkcAytyitfa pp, 6 4 -66 T ami tfj£jmm*A/arT $ pp. i j6-The VmUfUa 
riiinii tt£irdttl lime ti ihe CMUC of thing! which fcu ftcr change bul etcnbi! il of ihinps 
which are cicmaL 

1 See pp. 66-frj, and p> 140. 
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uf substance consists in this, that it is independent by itself, whereas 
the other things such as quality (gumt), action (karma ),sameness 
or generality (sdmdaya), speciality' of specific individuality (viiestt) 
and the relation of inherence (jamavaya) cannot show themselves 
without the help of substance (dravya). Druya is thus the place 
of rest (airaya) on which all the others depend {air(a). Dravya, 
guna, karma, sflmSnya, vi&tsa, and samavSya are the six original 
entities of which all things in die world are made up 1 . When a 
man through some special merit, by the cultivation of reason and 
a thorough knowledge of the fallacies and pitfalls in the way 
of right thinking, comes to know the respective characteristics 
and differences of the above entities, he ceases to have any 
passions and to work in accordance with tlieir promptings and 
attains a conviction of the nature of self, and is liberated 1 . The 
Nyaya-Vaiicsika is a pluralistic system which neither tries to 
reduce the diversity of experience to any universal principle; nor 
dismisses patent facts of experience on the strength of the de¬ 
mands of the logical coherence of mere abstract thought The 
entities it admits are taken directly from experience. The under¬ 
lying principle is that at the root of each kind of perception there 
must be something to which the perception is due. It classified the 
percepts and concepts or experience into several ultimate types 
or categories (padart&a\ and held that the notion of each type 
was due to the presence of that entity. These types are six in 
number—dravya, guna, etc. If we take a percept "I see a red 
book." the book appears to be an independent entity on which 
rests the concept of “redness" and “oneness,” and we thus call the 
book a substance {dravya ); dravya is thus defined as that which 
has the characteristic of a dravya (dratyahm). So also guna and 
karma. In the subdivision of different kinds of dravya also the 
same principle of classification is followed. In contrasting it with 
Samkhya or Ruddhism we sec that for each unit of sensation (say 


■ Abkto* (acgtlitti)at dependent m trtllrt mentioned in tilt YmkiSk* 

T T h “ Ud * r *“ “ * «!»«<« <**** 7 . 

twr I turn a cuWtmjKjf sry of Ldajaiui flfchtJj remarks t tun ibfcim wi . L . (l u n(el l 

“f Pra “ u ’ tJ P A,,lk « it to dependent «tt l.hi ve-'■ sMfcorya firthigvtutad'hik 
»* AnMMV.* p. 6. and p. T 

‘ ’tam-ai* Juattf* tekyAMytomi*tr» tefrj ttfm &f*hrl*nai vimktnnv sarnlhA- 
• * * &* » at mijtoqm *"*"***”' torMwkum* m/ariWwAMM 

SSSu* T 5 4 **** fintf&mVtrt. 

* ^ HUfp ,Jfp/fin f>h£r&L" Ibid. 
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whiteness) the latter would admit a corresponding roal p but 
NySya^VaBesika would collect "ail whiteness" under the name 
of "the quality of white colour” which the atom possessed 1 . They 
only regarded as a separate entity what represented an ultimate 
mode of thought* They did not enquire whether such notions 
could be regarded as the modification of some other notion or 
not; but whenever they found that there were some experiences 
which were similar and universal, they classed them as separate 
entities or categories. 

The six Padarthas: Dravya. Gun a, Karma, Samlnya, 
Viie^a, Sam a v Ay a. 

Of the six classes of entities or categories ( padarika ) we have 
already given some account of tlravya 1 . Let us now turn to 
the others. Of the qualities {gutia) the first one called rw/w 
(colour) is that which can be apprehended by the eye alone 
and not by any other sense. The colours are white, blue, 
yellow, red, green, brown and variegated (citra). Colours are 
found only in ksiti, ap and tejas. The colours of ap and tejas are 
permanent (uftyah but the colour of ksi'ti changes when heat 
is applied, and this, ^ridhara holds, is due to the fact that 
heat changes the atomic structure of ksiti (earth) and thus the 
old constitution of the substance being destroyed* its old colour 
is also destroyed, and a new one is generated. Rupa is the general 
name for the specific individual colours. There is the genus tH- 
paftw (coloumess), and the rupa guna (quality) is that on which 
rests this genus; rupa is not itself a genus and can be appre¬ 
hended by the eye. 

The second is rasa (taste), that quality of things which can be 
apprehended only by the tongue ; these are sweet, sour, pungent 
astringent a) and bitter (fi&ta). Only ksfti and ap 
have taste. The natural taste of ap is sweetness. Rasa like 
rupa also denotes the genus rasatva, and rasa as quality must 
be distinguished from rasa as genus, though both of them arc 
apprehended by the tongue. 

The third fa gandha (odour), that quality which can be ap¬ 
prehended by the nose alone. It belongs to ksiti alone. Water 

1 Ttlc refercncr U lo Sretitntifca fcM.lMsm. "jpn ye tiru&ih34ky$swan /Jw- 
ixih. Sk ^>ka's Avqjamm£r&kar*Q# m Six Bmddhist AjrJ,rs frutft* 

1 The won! ** p&dArlhn™ litcrallj means lien&tntimis of wools. 
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or air i_s apprehended as having odour on account of the presence 
of earth materials. 

The fourth is sparia (touch), that quality which can be ap¬ 
prehended only by the skin. There arc three kinds of touch, cold, 
hot, neither hot nor cold- Sparta belongs to ksiti; ap. tejas, and 
vftyu. The fifth iabda (sound) is an attribute of ;lka&L Had there 
been no £kMa there would have been no sound. 

The sixth is samlkhya( number), that entity of quality belonging 
to things by virtue of which we can count them as one* two, three, 
etc. The conception of numbers two, three, etc is due to a relative 
oscillatory state of the mind {apt*ksdbuddfti}\ thus when there are 
two jugs before my eyes, 1 have the notion—This is one jug and 
that is another jug. This is called apeksabuddlii; then in the 
two jugs there arises the quality of twoncss {dvitva) and then an 
indeterminate perception ( niridkaipa-dvitm-gund^ of dvitvain us 
and then the determinate perceptions that there are the two jugs. 
The conceptions of other numbers as well as of many arise in a 
similar manner 1 * 3 . 

The seventh is parimiti (measure), that entity of quality in 
things by virtue of which we perceive them as great or small and 
speak of them as such. The measure of the partless atoms is 
called partmandnLi parimdn&\ it is eternal, and it cannot gene¬ 
rate the measure of any other thing. Its measure is its own abso¬ 
lutely; when two atoms generate a dyad {dvyanuka) it is not 
the measure of the atom that generates the anu (atomic) and 
the hratva (small) measure of the dyad molecule {dvyanuka\ 
for then the size ( patimSna) of it would have been still smaller 
than the measure of the atom (parim^doid), whertas the 
measure of the dyanuka is of a different kind, namely the 
small (JtrasT&)\ Of course two atoms generate a dyad, but 
then the number (samkhyaj of the atom should be regarded as 
bringing forth a new kind of measure, namely the small (ftrasva) 
measure in the dyads. So again when three dyads (dyanuka) 
compose a tryanuka the number and not the measure 41 small” 

1 This It diianstivctj a VaUciika * iC w ^induced by Fra^apadii. Nyfcjm seeam 

t« (k sflenl OH tht* matter. Sm iWiktri Mt^'i vn. ii. g, 

3 It ifomald be nested Uiat the atomic measure apjiws in two fcmm ks rlefnal elv in 
-Eternal ^ m the ilvvanyka. The parima^tUta paring i* Ihui 
a rarity o! B *upiri The uul T he htej 

IwodimeOHMW vf the mcasyfe qf lifyaijukn* u rmhAi aD d dli^M *nr with referee 
tfi trjraqiLkfti. See ^ 
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{hrasvoj of the dyad is the cause of the measure 41 great" {muhat) 
of the tryanuka. But when we come to the region of these gross 
tryanukas we find that the "great” measure of the tiyaoukas is 
the cause of the measure of other grosser bodies composed by 
them. For as many tryanukas constitute a gross body, so much 
bigger docs the thing become. Thus the cumulation of the trya- 
siuhas of mahat parim 3 na makes things of still more mahat pari- 
mlniL The measure of tiyanukas is not only regarded as mahat 
but also as dlrgha (long) and this dirgha parimana has to be ad¬ 
mitted as coexisting with mahat parimana but not identical, for 
things not only appear as great but also as long {dirgha\ Here 
WC find that the accumulation of tryanukas means the accumula¬ 
tion of +l great" (mahtif) and “long” {dirgha) f>arim;ina p and hence 
the thing generated happens to possess a measure which is greater 
and longer than the individual atoms which composed them. 
Now the hrasva pari mi na of the dyads is not regarded as having 
a lower degree of greatness or length but as a separate and distinct 
type of measure which is called small {kr&sva)* As accumulation 
of gross ness, greatness or length, generates still more greatness, 
grossness and length in its effect, so an accumulation of the 
hrasva (small) parimlna ought to generate still more lirasva 
parimana, and we should expect that if the hrasva measure of 
the dyads was the cause of the measure of the tryanukas, the 
tryanukas should be even smaller than the dyanukas. So also if 
the atomic and circular (farimandulu } size of the atoms is re¬ 
garded as generating by their measure the measure of the dya- 
nukas, then the measure of the dyanukas ought to be more atomic 
than the atoms. The atomic; small, and great measures should 
not be regarded as reposenimg successively bigger measures pro¬ 
ducer! by the mere cumulation of measures, but each should be 
regarded as a measure absolutely distinct, different from or foreign 
to the other measure. It is therefore held that if grossness in the 
cause generates still more greatness In the effect, the smallness 
and the parlmaudala measure of the dyads and atoms ought to 
generate still more smallness and subtleness in their effect 
But since the dyads and the tryanuka molecules are seen to 
lie constituted of atoms and dyads respectively, and yet arc 
not found to share the measure of their causes, it is to be argued 
that the measures of the atoms and dyads do not generate the 
measure of their effects T but it is their number which is the cause 
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of the measure of the latter. This ex plains anuparimfina p liras va. 
piirimana, rnahat parimAna. and dirgha parimana. The parimana 
of ak;isa, kAla, djk and at man which are regarded as all-penM^ivc, 
is said to be paramamahat (absolutely large). The pari m An as 
of the atoms, akasa, kala, dfk, man an, and atman are regarded 
as eternal (nitya)< All other kinds of par [man as as belonging to 
non-eternal things are regarded as non-eternal. 

The eighth is prtkaktva (mutual difference or separateness of 
things), that entity or quality in things by virtue of which things 
appear as different (e.g. this h different from that). Difference is 
perceived by us as a positive notion and not as a mere negation 
such as this jug is not this poL 

The ninth is (connection), that entity of guna by 

virtue of which things appear to us as connected. 

The tenth is vi&Aagm (separation), that entity of guna which 
destroys the connection or contact of things. 

The eleventh and twelfth gunas, faratua and of>aratt>a r give 
rise in us to the perceptions of long time and short time, remote 
and near. 

The othergunas such as hudd/ti (knowledge) F 4^£/tfr(happiness), 
duM'h i (sorrow), Uxkd (will), dixsa (antipathy or hatred) and 
yatna (effort) can occur only with reference to soul. 

The characteristic of gumtifa (heaviness) is that by virtue of 
which things fall to the ground. The guna of sne&a (oiliness) 
belongs to water The guna of smnsMra is of three kinds, ( i) viga 
(velocity) which keeps a thing moving in different directions, 
(2) sikiii-iikdpaka (elasticity) on account of which a gross thing 
tries to get hack its old state even though disturbed, (3) Afet- 
vau& is that quality of Atman by which things are constantly 
practised or by which things experienced are remembered and 
recognized 1 * Pharma is the quality the presence of which enables 
the soul to enjoy happiness or to attain salvation 1 * A Manna Is 

Pr.LsiM.-i pa il n nyi Etui bhdvfljtli u a special characteristic of [be sogL -COtik nxr^f to 
La'ujritttiu*, MEKfllr ud knowledge, by which tb mgs seen, bcaid usd fdt are remett- 
l^rcd a-Od ignited. Though y.icipcclediHa* f* a [h* tight of a camel for a man of 
Wb India), repetition (a* m smdj^ *ft «c> and intently of interest. th c 
IvtoDia partkuktly ilrtPfljj, S« p . ^ Kan^ howler b dlmt 

t*n lira paints. He only mji iKm by a special kind of omfiet w r the mind with soul 

And also by lb* wumklra. TDcmory frmrti) ii prrjdyccd fix. i + Sj r 

• PrtiulapMB ^prnk^ of Ml« bcinu □ quo |i T y ftf'ihe ,out. Ttrertupon 

MlWhan points col that thb view *|o«i not admit ih&t dharma it j, po Wcr 0 f k Aitm (»a 
Sacfi^ceetc- cannot titd liaima fbi thc*c actiofi^ nriOECitnlary 
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the opposite quality, the presence of which in the soul leads; a 
man to suffer. Adrsta or destiny is that unknown quality of 
things and of the soul which brings about the cosmic order, and 
arranges it for the experience of the souls in accordance with 
their merits or demerits. 

Karma means movement; it is the third thing which must 
be held to be as irreducible a reality as dravya or guna. There 
are five kinds of movement, (1) upward, (2) downward, (3) con¬ 
traction, <4) expansion. <5) movement in general. All kinds of 
karmas rest on substances just as the gunas do, and cause the 
things to which they belong to move. 

Sdmlnya Is the fourth category. It means the gen us, or aspcc t 
of generality or sameness that we notice in things. Thus in spite 
of the difference of colour between one cow and another, both of 
them are found to have such a sameness that we call them cows. 
In spite of all diversity in all objects around us, they are alj 
perceived as sat or existing. This sat or existence is thus a same¬ 
ness, which is found to exist in all the three things, dravya, guna, 
and karma. '-This sameness is called set many a or jdti, and it is 
regarded as a separate thing which rests on dravya, gun a, or 
karma. This highest genus s&ttd (being) is called parajdtt{ highest 
universal), the other intermediate jatis are called aparajdti {lower 
Universal*), such as the genus of dravya, of karma, or of guna, or 
still more intermediate jatis such as gvtvajdii (the genus cow), 
tti/fitvajtrti {the genus blue). The intermediate jatis or genera 
sometimes appear to have a special aspect as a species, such as 
pasutva (animal jatt) and gotva (the cow jati); here however 
golva appears as a species, yet it is in reality nothing but a j4|i. 
The aspect as species has no separate existence; It Is jati which 
from one aspect appears as genus and from another as species. 

they cannot generate the cflcclv which ate only to be reaped at a future time. If the 
ftttiou u destroyed in po«ef (itfHdjYA/j) cannot laat. So dhjima j* to be 
ai a quality generated in the «tf by Certain c(runes of condncl which produce happi- 
nerj for him when helped by Certain other conditions of time, place, etc- Fnith 
(/rafifljl], non-injury, doing; good to all btinp, tnilhTalnas, nun-sttiling, xacoeirql, 
sincerity. Control of turner, ablutions, taking of pure ferod, devotion to particular gods, 
fasting, tuiet adherence In scriptural duties, and the performance of duties assigned 
10 each caste and stage of life, am enumerated by FnUuUpfcla II producing rlhjiroa. 

lie person strictly iilhcm In these duties Alld the jaw&t and ttiyamm fcf. 

1 RUfljjli s anti attains Viip by a meditation on the in padirtha* attains a 

dhunna which bring* liljcniion (irnrfraji. Srldhara refers to the Sitpkbya-Vng* 
account of the method of altaming salvation pp. tyt-sSo). See also 

Vailabha's tfjJjalilAvati, pp. 74-75. (Bombay. 1915.) 
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This jsti or samanya thus must be regarded as having a separate 
independent reality though it is existent in dravya, guna and 
karma. The Buddhists denied the existence of any indepen¬ 
dent reality of samfinya, but said that the sameness as cow 
was really but the negation of all non-cows {aptiha}. The per¬ 
ception of cow realizes the negation of all non-cosvs and this 
is represented in consciousness as the sameness as cow. He who 
should regard this sameness to be a separate and independent 
reality perceived in experience might also discover two horns 
on his own head 1 * 3 . The Nyaya-Vaisesika said that negation 
of non-cows is a negative perception, whereas the sameness per¬ 
ceived. as cow is a positive perception, which cannot be explained 
by the aforesaid negation theory of the Buddhists. Simony a has 
thus to be admitted to have a separate reality. All perception as 
sameness of a thing is due to the presence of this thing in that 
object 1 . This jati is eternal or non-destructible; for even with 
the destruction of individuals comprehended within the jati,. the 
latter is not destroyed 1 . 

Through things are perceived as diverse. No single 

sensation that we receive from the externai world probably agrees 
with any other sensation, and this difference must be due to the 
existence of some specific differences amongst the atoms them¬ 
selves. The specific difference existing in the atoms, emancipated 
souls and minds must be regarded as eternally existing, and it 

1 The Buddhist I'aEjdiUdnka say* Ifcd there ii tie »tngk thing raanin^ through 
different individuals {c-g, CWiSu) by virtue of which the simony* could be established. 
Fof if it did triit then wc could known It > imply by seeing my cook without 
Rtay reference to hi* acikm cooking by virtue of which. the notion of generality is 
formed- If there Ls a limited ty Iwtwecn the action of cooks that Cannot establish 
Mli in ihe cooks, fat the similarity applies to other things, via, line action of the 
tooki- If the specific mdividiialitiea of a cow should require one ctmmoto factor to 
hold them together,, then these should require Another and that another* and we have 
a icgfeMiu ad infinitum Whatever being perceptible is not perceived is non-ei Latent 
( y&ipidtifvIa&dAittiLsxrwprAtfom latiu&paLiAkjttit mtadxm). Simanyi u Mich, 
therefore timinj-a t> non-existent. So sdmanya can be udnfitlrd lo eiist » an 
ent Lty. Bat it i* only Alt a result of the im pmsauat erf pul experiences of existence 
n 4 id noft-exiitenec tbit ihii notion is fanned ami I raufered erroneously to external 
objects* Apart from this no linidnp can be pointed out as being ex l L-molIy per- 
ceptfrle—^J^ Sij 8 u<mii! A>Jyii Ttvtfi* The Vedftnla 

aim docs not think that cither by percepfioa Of by inference wc can know jati as n 
ie pa rule sub-unit. So it drseards jJiai- Sec FvtomittfiaritJkdtf, iikAAmax* and Af*x»- 
/r,iAAd + pp. 69-rt. See also Sri harm's pp. iBHriafflk 

3 SkliUfity Wijrfy*) ii not regarded as a .cpar.Uc eatrgury. fof 11 is defined ft* 
ldcmity in difference iradt>M*maiwf mi Wrj tebkrm*m4 t*w) 
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is on account of its presence that atoms appear as different to the 
yogi ns who can perceive them. 

Samovaya, the inseparable relation of inherence, is a relation 
by virtue of which two different things such as substance and 
attribute, substance and karma, substance and samanya, karana 
(cause) and karya (effect), atoms and vi^esa, appear so unified 
that they represent one whole, orone identical inseparable reality. 
I his peculiar relation of inseparable inherence is the cause why 
substance, action, and attribute, cause and effect, and jiti in sub¬ 
stance and attribute appear as indissolubly connected as if they 
are one and the same thing, Sarpyoga or contact may take place 
between two things of the same nature which exist as disconnected 
and may later on be connected {yuta$itidha\ such as when \ put 
m Y pen on the table. The pen and the table are both substances 
and were disconnected; the samyoga relation is the guna by 
virtue of which they appear to be connected for a while. Samavaya 
however makes absolutely different things such as dravya and 
guna and karma or karana and kSiya (clay and jug) appear as 
one inseparable whole (oyntosiddha). This relation is thus a 
separate and independent category* This is not regarded as 
many like samyogas (contact) but as one and eternal because 
it has no cause: This or that object (&g. jug) may be destroyed 
but the samav 3 ya relation which was never brought into being 
by anybody always remains 1 . 

These six things are called the six pad art has or independent 
realities experienced Ln perception and expressed in language. 

The Theory of Causation. 

The Nyaya-Vai&esika tn most of its speculations took that 
view of things which finds expression in our language, and which 
we tacitly assume as true in all our ordinary experience. Thus 

L The Vedanta doe* nert admit the exigence of the icLaticiD of samav^ya M|fr- 
between Iwq different CfllitJra (e.g. substance and qtjaliEiesJ. Tims Sankara 

\Jrrafimx-iiitrjHJijpa EL \h 13} thar if 1 samaviya relation k to he admitted to 
connect Svo different ihlng*, then another somivaya would be la connect 

it with filher of the Iwo cntitki that it intends! lo coflSdrt, and that another, 
an^ w there will be a iicioui infinite Nyayi r however, would IWH tc- 

iExn.t it u ficiiWS it ill* It tt well lo ttnitinljer that the Indian acknow¬ 

ledge two kind* of iiuvitfhi—( trIM infinil e, S 3 in ease of the qaeilinn of 
the and the Ire*, or of the aeidya and jtif pasuoiuf. and another afr.lm.-lnitri 
armurt&l {vidoua inlinitc) u when the adem^On of Anything involve* an infinite chain 
before it can be completed. 
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they admitted dravya K guna, karma and sfimanya. ViScsa they 
had to admit as the ultimate peculiarities of atoms, for they did 
not admit that things were continually changing their qualities, 
and that everything could be produced out of everything by a 
change of the collocation or arrangement of the constituting atoms. 
In the production of the effect too they did not admit that the 
effect was potentially pre-existent in the cause They held that 
the material cause {eg. day) had some power within it, and the 
accessory and other instrumental causes (such as the stick, the 
wheel etc.) had other powers; the collocation of these two de¬ 
stroyed the cause, and produced the effect which was not existent 
before but was newly produced. This is what is called the 
doctrine or asatkarya i -tuin. This is just the opposite of the 
Samkhya axiom, that what is existent cannot be destroyed 
bhnvQ vufy&ie safti/i) and that the non-existent could never be 
produced (ndmto vidyate bh&vak). The objection lo this view is 
that if what Is non-existent is produced, then even such im¬ 
possible things as the hare's horn could also be produced. The 
Xyiya-Vaisesika answer is that the view is not that anything 
that is non-existent can be produced, but that which is produced 
w^as non-existent 1 . 

It is held by Mimamsa that an unseen power resides in the 
cause which produces the effect To this Nyffyfr objects that this 
is neither a matter of observation nor of legitimate hypothesis, for 
there is no reason to suppose that there is any transcendental 
operation in causal movement as this can be satisfactorily ex¬ 
plained by molecular movement {parup^nda). There is nothing 
except the invariable time relation (antecedence and sequence) 
between the cause and the effect, but the mere in variableness of 
an antecedent does not suffice to make it the cause of what 
succeeds; it must be an unconditional antecedent as well (rtiywf- 
tk&siddkiSfmyasya myablp&rvavarttita) Uncond i t i onality a nd in¬ 
var lability are indispensable for Mryakara$a-&kdva or cause anti 
effect relation. For example, the non-essential or adventitious 
accompaniments of an invariable antecedent may also be invari¬ 
able antecedents- but they are not unconditional, only collateral 
or indirect. In other words their antecedence is conditional 
upon something cUe {na ^udtatUrytnd}, The potter's stick is an 
unconditional invariable antecedent of the jar; but the colour 

1 p. 49*. 
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«f a stick or its texture or size, or any other accompaniment 
or accident which does not contribute to the work done, is 
not an unconditional antecedent, and must not therefore be 
regarded as a cause. Similarly the co-eflects of the invari¬ 
able antecedents or what enters into the production of their 
co-effects may themselves be invariable antecedents; but they 
arc not unconditional, being themselves conditioned by those 
of the antecedents of which they are effects. For example, the 
sound produced by the stick or by the potter's wheel invariably 
precedes the jar but it is a co-effect; and ak&5a tether) as the 
substrate and vfiyu (air) as the vehicle of the sound enter into 
the production ol this co-effect, but these are no unconditional 
antecedents, and must therefore be rejected in an enumera¬ 
tion of conditions or causes or the jar The conditions of the 
conditions should also be rejected; the invariable antecedent 
of the potter (who is an invariable antecedent of the jar), 
the potters father, does not stand in a causal relation to the 
potter’s handiwork, in fact the antecedence must not only be 
unconditionally invariable, but must aiso be immediate Finally 
all seemingly invariable antecedents which may be dispensed with 
or left out are not unconditional and cannot therefore be regarded 
as causal conditions. Thus Dr Seal in describing ft rightly 
remarks, “In the end, the discrimination of what is necessary to 
complete the sum of causes from what is dependent, collateral, 
secondary, superfluous, or inert (Le. of the relevant from the 
irrelevant factors), must depend on the test of expenditure of 
energy. This test the Nyiya would accept only in the sense or 
an operation atialysable into molar or moiecuiar motion (parts- 
panda eva hkautiko rydpdrah karotyarthah atindriyostu vya - 
pars ndstt. Jayanta's Maftjari Ahnika I),but would emphatically 
reject, if it is advanced in support of the notion of a mysterious 
causal power or efficiency (Saktty.* With NySya ail energy is 
necessarily kinetic. This is a peculiarity of NySya—its, insisting 
that the effect is only the sum or resultant of the operations 
of the different causa] conditions—that these operations are of 
the nature of motion or kinetic. In other words it firmly holds 
to the view that causation is a ease of expenditure of energy, 
i.t. a redistribution of motion, but at the same time absolutely 
repudiates the Samkhya conception of power or productive 

1 ffifdit Chtmistry, 1909 , 19 . 149 -: 
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efficiency as metaphysical or transcendental {a&ndriya) and finds 
nothing in the cause other than unconditional invariable com¬ 
plements of operative conditions {kdrana-sdmagrt)^ and nothing 
in the effect other than the consequent phenomenon which results 
from the joint operations of the antecedent conditions 1 . Certain 
general conditions such as relative space {dik\ time(&£/**), the wtEl 
of Uvara, destiny (adfffa) are regarded as the common cause of all 
effects ( k&ryatva-prayojiska )* Those are called sddkdrami-Adr*i wff 
(common cause) as distinguished from the specific causes which 
determine the specific effects which are called suadkdranfl kdran fl¬ 
it may not be out of place here to notice that Nyaya while 
repudiating transcendental power (sa&fi) in the mechanism of 
nature and natural causation, does not deny the existence of 
metaphysical conditions like merit {dMrma\ which constitutes 
a system of moral ends that fulfil themselves through the 
mechanical systems and order of nature. 

The causal relation then like the relation of genus to species* 
ls a natural relation of concomitance, which can be ascertained 
only by the uniform and uninterrupted experience of agreement in 
presence and agreement in absence, and not by a deduction from 
a certain a priori principle like that of causality or identity of 
essence*. 

The material cause such as the clay is technically called the 
r amavdyi-kinma of the jug. Samavsya means as we have seen 
an intimate, inseparable relation of inherence* A karana is called 
samavStyi when its materials are found inseparably connected 
with, the materials of the effect. Asamavayi-kArana is that which 
produces its characteristics in the effect through the medium of 
the samavavi or material cause, e.g. the clay is not the cause of 
the colour of the jug but the colour of the clay is the cause of the 
colour of the jug. The colour of the day which exists in the day 
in inseparable relation Is the cause of the colour of the jug. ThEs 
colour of the clay is thus called the asamavayi cause of the jug. 
Any quality {gnnn) or movement which existing in thesamavaya 
cause in the samavaya relation determines the characteristics of 
the effect is called the asamavayhkarana. The instrumental 

1 Dr P. C. Rij r ’» ffiiiii'u Cktmiitry, pp. 

4 Sc< U*r thii portiflit Df E* S- Sfumett cf ih* Arndtsf Brndm*, 

ppk Smadartan&mpfrnM* DQ IhiLtdhiuR- jfjJjxmatifa n" p BMp* ptrktAt ^ ■ 

whfa AfuJti3vnft mhI Z>/w*bn' F U>d The doctrine of AnjnltlMiddhi 
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nimitta and accessory {SaJmJtdri) causes are those which help the 
material cause to produce the effect. Thus the potter, the wheel 
and the stick may be regarded as the nimitta and the sahakari 
causes of the effect 

We know that the Nyaya-Vaisesika regards the effect as non¬ 
existent, before the operation of the cause in producing it, but it 
holds that the gun as in the cause are the causes of the gunas in 
the effect, e.g, the black colour of the clay is the cause of the 
black colour of the effect, except in eases where heat comes as an 
extraneous cause to generate other qualities; thus when a clay 
jug is burnt, op account of the heat we get red colour, though the 
colour of the original clay and the jug was black. Another ini' 
portant exception is to be found in the case of the production of 
the pari marias of dvyanukas and trasarenus which are not pro- 
duced by the parimSnas of an arm or a dyanuka, but by their 
number as we have already seen. 


Dissolution (Pralaya) and Creation (Sprti)' 

The docrine of pralaya is accepted by all the Hindu systems 
except the MimimsS 1 . According to the N T y 5 ya-Vai£csika view 
[£vara wishing to give some respite or rest to all living beings 
desires to bring about dissolution {samkdr£cch& 6kavat£^ Simul¬ 
taneously with it the adrsta force residing in all the souls and 
forming bodies, senses, and the gross elements, ceases to act 
Uakti-pratibandhay As a result of this no further bodies, senses, 
or other products come into being. Then for the bringing about 
of the dissolution of all produced things (by the desire of Isvara) 
the separation of the atoms commences and thus all combinations 
as bodies or senses are disintegrated; so all earth is reduced to 
the disintegrated atomic state, then ah ap, then all tejas and then 
all vAytt These disintegrated atoms and the souls associated 
with d harm a, adharma and past impressions {santskdra) remain 
suspended in their own inanimate condition. For we know that 
souls in their natural condition are lifeless and knowledgeless, 
nonrintdligent entities. It is only when these arc connected 
with bodies that they' possess knowledge through the activity of 
manas. In the state of pralaya owing to the adrsta of souls the 

1 The dflclrint of pralayi wni irsli ii found irtily in Utcf Siyiyn-ViLiqfika Weeks, 
b«l the > litres of both Iht iyH-effl* mtd (o W on the (Balter. 
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atoms do not conglomerate. It is not an act of cruelty on the 
gjart of Invars that lie brings about dissolution, for he docs it to 
give some rest to the sufferings of the living beings. 

At the time of creation, T^vara wishes to create and this desire 
of ISvara works in all the souls as adrsta. This one eternal 
desire of ISvara under certain conditions of time (e.g. of pmlaya) 
as accessory causes {sokakdri) helps the disintegration of atoms 
and at other times (e,g. that of creation) the constructive process 
of integration arid unification of atoms for the world-creation. 
When it acts in a specific capacity in the diverse souls it is called 
adrsta. At the time of dissolution the creative function of this 
adrsta is suspended and at the time of creation it finds full play. 
At the time of creation action first begins in the vayu atoms by 
the kinetic function of this adrsta, by the contact of the souls 
with the atoms. By such action the air atoms come in contact 
with one another and the dvyanukas are formed and then in a 
similar way the tryanukas are formed, and thus vayu originates. 
After viyu t the ap is formed by the conglomeration of water 
atoms, and then the tejas atoms conglomerate and then the earth 
atoms. When the four dements are thus conglomerated in the 
gross form, the god Brahma and all the worlds are created by 
Isvara and Brahma is directed by iSvara to do the rest of the 
work. Brahma thus arranges for the enjoyment and suffering of 
the fruits of diverse kinds of karma, good or had. I^vara brings, 
about this creation not for any selfish purpose but for the good 
of all beings. Even here sorrows have their place that they* 
may lead men to turn from worldly attachment and try for 
the attainment of the highest good, mukti. Moreover [£vara p 
arranges for the enjoyment of pleasures and the suffering of . 
pains according to the merits and demerits of men, just as in 
our ordinary experience we find that a master awards prizes 
ur punishments according to good or bad deeds 1 . Many Nyiiya 
books do not speak of the appointment of a Brahma as de¬ 
puty for supervision of the due disposal of the fruits of karma 
according to merit or demerit. It is also held that pralaya and 
creation were brought about in accordance with the karma of 
men, or that it may be due to a mere play {Mi) of I^vara. 
l£vara is one, for if there were many livaras they might quarrel.- 
The will of i&vara not only brings about dissolution and creation, 

1 See pp r 48-54. 
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but also acts always among its in a general way, for without it 
our karmas could not ripen, and the consequent disposal of 
pleasures and sorrows to us and a corresponding change in the 
exterior world in the form of order or harmony could not happen. 
Tbc exterior world is in perfect harmony with men's actions. 
Their merits and demerits and ail its changes and modifications 
take place in accordance with merits and demerits. This desire 
{iakd) of ISvara may thus be compared with the icdtd of Is vara 
as we find it in the Yoga system. 

Proof of the Existence of Is vara, 

SSmkhya asserts that ihe Eclcalogy of the prakrti is suffi- 
dent to explain all order and arrangement of the cosmos. The 
MlmSipsakas, the Carvlkas* the Buddhists and the Jams all 
deny the existence of Isvara (God). Nyaya believes that f&vara 
has fashioned this universe by his will out of the ever-existing 
atoms. For every effect je.g. a jug) must have its cause. IT 
this be so, then this world with all its order and arrangement 
must also be due to the agency of some cause, and this cause is 
livara. This world is not momentary as the Buddhists suppose* 
but is permanent as atoms* is also an effect so far as it is a 
collocation of atoms and is made up of parts like all other in¬ 
dividual objects (e.g. jug, etc.), which we call effects. The world 
being an effect like any other effect must have a cause like any 
other effect. The objection made against this view is that such 
effects as we ordinarily perceive may be said to have agents 
as their causes but this manifest world with mountains, rivers, 
oceans etc. is so utterly different in form from ordinary effects 
that we notice every day, that the law that every effect must have 
a cause cannot be said to hold good in the present case. The 
answer that Nyiya gives is that the concomitance between two 
things must be taken in its general aspect neglecting the specific 
peculiarities of each ease of observed concomitance. Thus I had 
seen many cases of the concomitance of smoke with fire, and had 
thence formed the notion that * wherever there is smoke there is 
fire"; but if I had only observed small puffs of smoke and small 
fires, could I say that only small quantities of smoke could lead 
□s to the inference of fire, and could I hold that therefore Urge 
volumes of smoke from the burning of a forest should not be 
sufficient reason for us to infer the existence of fire in the forest? 
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Thus our conclusion should not be that only smaller effects 
are preceded by their causes, but that all effects are invariably 
and unconditionally preceded by causes. This world therefore 
being an effect must be preceded by a cause, and this cause is 
Timra. This cause we cannot see p because jAvara has no visible 
body, not because he does not exist It is sometimes said that 
we see every day that shoots come out of seeds and they are 
not produced by any agent To such an objection the Xyaya 
answer is that even they arc created by God, for they are also 
effects. That we do not sec any one to fashion them is not 
because there is no maker of them, but because the creator can¬ 
not be seen. If the objector could distinctly prove that there was 
no invisible maker shaping these shoots, then only could he point 
to it as a ease of contradiction. But so long as this is not done 
it is still only a doubtful case of enquiry and it is therefore legiti¬ 
mate for us to infer that since all effects have a cause, the shoots 
as well as the manifest world being effects must have a cause. 
This cause is livanL He has infinite knowledge and Is all merciful. 
At the beginning of creation fie created the Vedas. He b like our 
father who is always engaged in doing us good 1 . 

The Nyaya-Vaisesika Physics, 

The four kinds of atoms are earth, water, fire, and air atoms. 
These have mass, number, weighs fluidity (or hardness), vis¬ 
cosity (or its opposite), velocity, characteristic potential colour, 
taste, smell* or touch, not produced by the chemical operation of 
heat. Ak£6a (space) is absolutely inert and structure-less being 
only as the substratum of sound, which is supposed to travel 
wavedike in the manifesting medium of air. Atomic combina¬ 
tion b only possible with the four elements. Atoms cannot 
exist in an uncombined condition in the creation stage; atmo¬ 
spheric air however consists of atoms in an uncombined state 

Two atoms combine to form a binaiy molecule Two, 

three, four, or five dvyanukas form themselves into grosser mole¬ 
cules of tryanuka, caturanuka, etc. 1 Though this was the generally 
current view, there was also another view as has been pointed out 
by Dr B. N. Seal in his Poritm r Sdtn&s<?f the Annem Hindus, that 
the “atoms have also an inherent tendency to unite/ 1 and ihat 

a See JajiMt m\ Nrfyamaffxrf* pp- 190-1*4, and Ud^Yttai's A'untmXajcfi with 
Ppik&ia iLftd 7ii\irat:wmdftn of JUiyh ipiulhi. 

1 AfrtiBnV in&hirxirabkfatt it* trya*m$®W$tynfjratt ± jbuLlrit 
/n *irili bxffiatid. jVjAju&amfafi , p. i3 
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they do so in twos, threes, or fours,"either by the atoms falling into 
groups of threes, fours, etc. directly, or by the successive addition 
of one atom to each preceding aggregate’." Of course the atoms 
are regarded as possessed of an incessant vibratory motion. It 
must however he noted in this connection that behind this 
physical explanation of the union of atoms there is the adrsta, the 
will of fivara, which gives the direction of all such unions in har¬ 
mony with the principle of a" moral government of the universe, 
so that only such things are produced as can be arranged for the 
due disposal of the effects of karma. 41 An elementary substance 
thus produced by primary atomic combination may however suffer 
qualitative changes under the influence of heat {paktijotfntti ), 
The impact of heat corpuscles decomposes a dvyanuka into the 
atoms and transforms the characters of the atoms determining 
them all in the same way. T he heat particles continuing to im¬ 
pinge reunite the atoms so transformed to form binary or other 
molecules in different orders or arrangements, which account for 
the specific characters or qualities finally produced. 1 he \ abesika 
holds that there is first a disintegration into simple atoms, then 
change of atomic qualities, and then the final re-combination, 
under the influence of heat. This doctrine is called the doctrine 
of pUupdka (heating of atoms). NySya on the other hand thinks 
that no disintegration into atoms is necessary for change of quali¬ 
ties, hut it b the molecules which assume new characters under the 
influence of heat. Heat thus according to Nyaya directly affects 
the characters of the motecules and changes their qualities with 
out effecting a change in the atoms. Nyaya holds that the 
heat-corpuscles penetrate into the porous body of the object and 
thereby produce the change of colour. The object as a whole is 
not disintegrated into atoms and then reconstituted again, for 
such a procedure is never experienced by observation. This is 
called the doctrine of pitharapaka (heating of molecules). This 
Ls one of the few points of difference between the later Nyaya 

and Vftttesifcli systems 1 * 

Chemical compounds of atoms may take place between the 

1 UtpftI* * tot&mc&llfy tin SrAatsamkit4 U J* _ 

a .W DrEN, Seal m F. C Ft** * Hindu C&tmhfry B pp. ■ 9*-1 w^. 

p. wicl U^takera'* Fd rttikA. There L* *ery little indiciTtcm in the Nyajri am] 
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ait flight imlitatsuni of sherf mitten Lel |b* Vfithp** ***** ( vi|l *)» “ *\r a y a 
jilfjHD arc altr-mit *ilctil Upon <he maltct- A systematic development the theory 
of and itoisic cambinAttims ap^nrAf to have taken place after Vtbyijfana 
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a(oms of the same bhuta or of many bhutas. According to the 
Nyfiya view there are no differences in tile atoms of the same 
bhuta, and all differences of quality and characteristics of the 
compound of the same bhiita arc due only to diverse collocations 
of those atoms. Thus Udyotakara says (ML i, 4) that there is no 
difference between the atom of a barley seed and paddy seed, 
s i nee these are all but atoms of earth. Under the continued impact 
of heat particles the atoms take new characters, it is heat and 
heat alone that can cause the transformations or colours, tastes 
etc. in the original bhiita atoms. The change of these physical 
characters depends on the colours etc. of the constituent substances 
in contact, on Che Intensity or degree of heat and also on the 
species of tejas corpuscles that impinge on the atoms. Heat breaks 
bodies in contact into atoms, transforms their qualities, and forms 
separate bodies with them. 

Praiastapftda (the commentator of Vaisesika) holds that in 
the higher compounds of the same bhuta the transformation takes 
place (under internal heat) in the constituent atoms of the com* 
pmmd molecules, atoms specially determined as the compound 
and not in the original atoms of the bhuta entering into the com¬ 
position of the compound. Thus when milk is turned into curd, 
the transformation as curd takes place in the atoms determined 
as; milk in the inilk molecule, and it is not necessary that the 
milk molecule should be disintegrated into the atoms of the 
original bhuta of which the milk is a modification. The change 
as curd thus takes place in the milk atom, and the milk molecule 
has not to be disintegrated into ksiti or ap atoms. So again in 
the fertilised ovum, the germ and the ovum substances, which in 
the Vaiiesika view are both isomeric modes of earth (with accom¬ 
paniments of other bhutas) arc broken up into homogeneous earth 
atoms, and it is these that chemically combine under the animal 
heat and bio motor force vfiyu to form the germ (jkah/a). Hut 
when the germ plasm develops, deriving its nutrition from the 
blood of the mother, the animat heat breaks up the molecules of 
the germ plasm into its constituent atoms, l c, atoms specifically 
determined which by their grouping formed the germ plasm. 

1 hesc germ-plasm atoms chemically combine with the atoms of 
the food constituents and thus produce cells and tissues*. This 
atomic ton tact is cn-ltctd 
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h\ the case of poly-bhautik or bi-bhautik compounds there is 
another kind of contact called itpaffam&Ao* Thus in the case of 
such compounds a$ oils, fats, and fruit juices, the earth atoms 
cannot combine with one another unless they are surrounded by 
the water atoms which congregate round the former, and by the 
infra-atom ic forces thus set up the earth atoms take peculiar 
qualities under the impact of heat corpuscles. Other compounds 
are also possible where the ap f tejas, or the vayu atoms form the 
inner radicle and earth atoms dynamically surround them (e.g, 
gold, which is the tejas atom with the earth atoms as the sur¬ 
rounding upastambhaka), Solutions (of earth substances in ap) 
are regarded as physical mixtures. 

Udayana points out that the solar heat is the source of all t he 
stores of heat required for chemical change. Hut there are 
differences in the modes of the action of heat; and the kind of 
contact with heat-corpuscles, or the kind of heat with chemical 
action which transforms colours, is supposed to differ from what 
transforms flavour or taste. 

Heat and light rays are supposed to consist of indefinitely 
small particles which dart forth or radiate in all directions recti- 
lineally with inconceivable velocity. Heat may penetrate through 
the interatomic space as in the case or the conduction oT heat, as 
Mi-hen water boils in a pot put on the fire; in cases of transparency 
light rays penetrate through the inter-atomic spaces with pari- 
spanda of the nature of deflection or refraction ( tityag-gamana )> 
In other cases heat rays may impinge on the atoms and rebound 
back—which explains reflection, Lastly heat may strike the 
atoms in a peculiar way, so as to break up their grouping, transform 
the physico-chemical characters of the atoms, and again recom¬ 
bine them, all by means of continual impact with inconceivable 
velocity, an operation which explains all cases of chemical 
combination 1 . Govardhana a later NySya writer says that paka 
means the combination of different kinds of heat The heat that 
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chatty the colour of a fruit is different from that which generates 
or changes the taste* Even when the colour and taste remain the 
same a particular kind of heat may change the smell When 
grass eaten by cows is broken up into atoms special kinds of 
heat-light rays change its old taste, colour, touch and smell into 
.such forms as those thaE belong to milk 1 . 

In the Ny ay a- V ai&si k a system all action of matter on matter 
is thus resolved into motion. Conscious activity {prayntm) is 
distinguished from all forms of motion as against the Samkhya 
dextrine which considered everything other than punisa (in¬ 
telligence) to arise in the course of cosmic evolution and therefore 
to be subject to vibratory motion* 

The Origin of Knowledge (Pramina)* 

The manner in which knowledge originates is one or the 
most favourite topics of discussion in Indian philosophy* Wc 
have already ^een that S^mkhya-Yoga explained it by supposing 
that the buddhi I place of consciousness) assumed the form of the 
object of perception^ and that the buddhi so transformed was 
then intelligfeed by the reflection of the pure intelligence or ptirusa 
The Jains regarded the origin of any knowledge as being due to 
a withdrawal of a veil of karma which was covering the all- 
intelligence of the self, 

Ny 5 ya-Vai£esika regarded all effects as being due to the as¬ 
semblage of certain collocations which uncondMonally p invariably, 
and immediately preceded these effects* That collocation {Stlmagri) 
which produced ktiowlege involved certain non-intelligent as well 
as intelligent dements and through their conjoint action un- 
contradicted and determinate knowledge was produced, and this 
collocation is thus called pnunana or the determining cause of the 
origin of knowledge 1 . None of the separate elements composing 

3 Go v»n3 liana's HD pp. g, jo, 
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the causal collocation can be called the primary cause; it is only 
their joint collocation that Can be said to determine the effect, for 
sometimes the absence of a single element composing the causal 
collocation is sufficient to stop the production of the effect Of 
course the collocation or combination is not an entity separated 
from the collocated or combined things. But in any case it is the 
preceding collocations that combine to produce the effect jointly. 
These involve not only intellectual elements (eg, indeterminate 
cognition as qualification (visesana) in determinate perceptions, 
the knowledge oflitiga in inference, the seeing of similar things in 
upamana, the hearing of sound in £abda) but also the assemblage 
of such physical things (eg. proximity of the object of perception, 
capacity of the sense, light, etc.), which are all indispensable for 
the origin of knowledge* The cognitive and physical elements 
all co-operate in the same plane, combine together and produce 
further determinate knowledge. It is this capacity of the colloca¬ 
tions that is called pramana. 

Nytya argues that in the SSmkhya view' knowledge origi¬ 
nates by the transcendent influence of punisa on a particular 
state of buddhi; this is quite unintelligible, for knowledge does 
not belong to buddhi as it is non-intelligent, though it contains 
within it the content and the form of the concept or the percept 
(knowledge). The purusa to whom the knowledge belongs, how¬ 
ever, neither knows, nor feels, neither conceives nor perceives, as 
it always remains in its own transcendental purity. If the trans¬ 
cendental contact of the purusa with buddhi is but a mere sem¬ 
blance or appearance or illusion, then the S&mkhya has to admit 
that there is no real knoivledge according to them. All knowledge 
is false. And since all knowledge is false, the Samkhyists have 
precious little wherewith to explain the origin of right knowledge. 

There are again some Buddhists who advocate the doctrine 
that simultaneously with the generation of an object there is the 
knowledge corresponding to it* and that corresponding to the 
rise of any knowledge there is the rise of the object of it Neither 
is the knowledge generated by the object nor the object by the 
knowledge; but there is a sort of simultaneous parallelism. It is 
evident that this view does not explain why knowledge should 

suhjcel uuj the abject, tilt* also are to be recankd *-% am*** in same *ensf. M /VronrHc- 
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express or manifest its object. If knowledge and the object are 
both but corresponding points in a parallel series, whence comes 
this correspondence? Why should knowledge illuminate the 
object The doctrine of the Vijftana vadms p that it is knowledge 
alone that shows itselTboth as knowledge and as its object, is also 
irrational. Tor how can knowledge divide itself as subject and ob¬ 
ject in such a manner that knowledge as object should require 
the knowledge as subject to illuminate it ? If this be the case we 
might again expect that knowledge as knowledge should also 
require another knowledge to maniTest it and this another, and so 
on ad infinitum. Again IT pramana be defined as prdpami (capacity 
of being realized) then also it would not hold, for all things being 
momentary according to the Buddhists, the thing known cannot 
be realized, so there w r ould be nothing which could be called 
pram art a, These views moreover do not explain the origin of 
knowledge. Knowledge b thus to be regarded as an effect like 
any other effect, and its origin or production occurs in the same 
way as any other effect, namely by the joint collocation of causes 
intellectual and physical 1 . There is no transcendent clement 
involved m the production of knowledge, but it is a production 
on the same plane as that in which many physical phenomena 
are produced 1 . 

The four Praml^as of NySya. 

We know that the Clrvakas admitted perception yfratjaksa) 
alone as the valid source of knowledges The Buddhists and the 
Vaiiesika admitted two sources, pratyaksa and inference {anu- 
Ntdrta)\ Sflmkhya added $ahda (testimony) as the third source; 

1 See Aj'iIjw, m drf/d ri. pp. i a-itf, 
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Ny&ya adds a fourth, upam&na (analogy). The principle on which 
the four-fold division of pramanas depends h that the causal 
collocation which generates the knowledge as well as the nature 
or characteristic kind of knowledge in each of the four cases is 
different. The same thing which appears to Us as the object of 
our perception, may become the object of inference or £atxla 
(testimony), but the manner or mode of manifestation of know* 
ledge being different in each case, and the manner or conditions 
producing knowledge being different in each case, it is to be 
admitted that inference and sabda are different pram anas, though 
they point to the same object indicated by the perception, Nyaya 
thus objects to the incorporation of £abda (testimony) or upamatin 
within inference, on the ground that since the mode of produc¬ 
tion of knowledge is different, these are to be held as different 
pramanas 1 . 

Perception (Fratyaksa), 

The naiySyikas admitted only the five cognitive senses which 
they believed to be composed of one or other of the five elements* 
These senses could each come in contact w ith the special charac¬ 
teristic of that element of which they were composed. Thus the 
ear could perceive sound, because sound was the attribute of 
of which the auditory sense, the ear, was made up. The 
eye could send forth rays to receive the colour, etc., of things. 
Thus the cognitive senses can only manifest their specific objects 
by going over to them and thereby coming in contact with them. 
The conative senses ( vti& t jktfti,fiffdn P / ftyu , and upas/fia )recognized 
in Simkhya as separate senses are not recognized here as such 
for the functions of these so-called senses are discharged by Lhe 
general motor functions of the body. 

Perception is defined as that right knowledge generated by the 
contact of the senses with the object, devoid of doubt and error 
not associated with any other simultaneous sound cognition (such 
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as the name of the object as. heard from a person uttering it, just 
at the time when the object is seen) or name association, and de¬ 
terminate 3 . If when we a cow, a man says here is a cow, the 
knowledge of the sound as associated with the percept cannot be 
counted as perception but as sound-know I edge {§abdct-pramdna ). 
That right knowledge which is generated directly by the contact 
of the senses with the object is said to be the product of the 
perceptual process. Perception may be divided as indeterminate 
{ninnkalpa) and {savikatpa) determinate Indeterminate percep¬ 
tion is that in which the thing is taken at the very first moment of 
perception in which it appears without any association with name. 
Determinate perception takes place after the indeterminate stage 
is just passed; it reveals things as being endowed with all charac¬ 
teristics and qualities and names just as we find in all our concrete 
experience, indeterminate perception reveals the things with their 
characteristics and universal, but at this stage there being no 
association or name it is more or less indistinct. When once the 
names are connected with the percept it forms the determinate 
perception of a thing called sivikalpa-pratyaksa. If at the time 
of having the perception of a thing of which the name is not known 
to me anybody utters its name then the hearing of that should 
be regarded as a separate auditory name perception. Only that 
product is said to constitute nimkalpa perception which results 
from the perceiving process of the contact of the senses with 
the object. Of this nirvikalpa (indeterminate) perception it Is 
held by the later naiySyikas that we are not conscious of it 
directly, but yet it has to he admitted as a necessary first 
stage without which the determinate consciousness could not 
arise. The indeterminate perception is regarded as die first stage 
in the process of perception. At the second stage it joins the 
other conditions of perception in producing the determinate per¬ 
ception. The contact of the sense with the object is regarded 
as being of six kinds: ({) contact with the dravya (thing) called 
samyoga, (2) contact with the gunas (qualities) through the thing 
(samytthfasamavaya) in which they inhere in samavaya (insepar¬ 
able) relation, (3) contact with the gun as (such as colour etc.) in 
the generic character as uni versals of those qualities.e^coloumess 
(rflpatva), which inhere in the gunas In the samaviya relation. 
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This species of contact is called sarayukta-samaveta-samavSya, 
for the eye is in contact with the thing, in the thing the colour 
is in samavaya relation, and in the specific colour them is the 
colour universal or the generic character or colour in samavaya 
relation, (4) There is another kind of contact called samaviya 
by which sounds are said to be perceived by the ear. The auditory 
sense is 3k££a and the sound exists in ftkaSa in the samavaya 
relation, and thus the auditory .sense can perceive sound in a pe¬ 
culiar kind of contact called samaveta-samavaya. {5} The generic 
character of sound as the universal of sound (Sahdatva) is perceived 
by the kind of contact known as samaveta-samavaya, (6) There is 
another kind of contact by w hich negation {abhdzut) is perceived, 
namely samyukta vitesana (as qualifying contact). This is so 
called because the eye perceives only the empty space which is 
qualified by the absence of an object and through it the negation. 
Thus I see that there is no jug here on the ground. My eye in 
this ease is in touch with the ground and the absence of the jug 
is only a kind of quality of the ground which is perceived along 
with the perception of the empty ground. It will thus be seen 
that Nyaya admits not only the substances and qualities but all 
kinds of relations as real and existing and as being directly 
apprehended by perception (so far as they are directly presented). 

The most important thing about the Nyiya-Vaiscsika theory 
of perception is this that the whole process beginning from the 
contact of the sense with the object to the distinct and clear per¬ 
ception of the thing, sometimes involving the appreciation of its 
usefulness or harm fulness, is regarded as the process of percep¬ 
tion and its result perception. The self, the mind, the senses and 
the objects are the main factors by the particular kinds of contact 
between which perceptual knowledge is produced. All know¬ 
ledge is indeed artkapmkdia t revelation of objects, and it is called 
perception when the sense factors are the instruments of its 
production and the knowledge produced is of the objects with 
which the senses arc in contact The contact of the senses with 
the objects is not in any sense metaphorical but actual. Not 
only in the case of touch and taste are the senses in contact vrith 
the objects, but in the cases of sight, hearing and smell as wcll- 
The senses according to Nyaya-Vaisesika are material and we have 
seen that the system does not admit of any other kind of trans¬ 
cendental (aSndriyd) power {Jakti) than that of actual vibratory 
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movement which is within the purview of sense-cognition 1 . 
The production of knowledge is thus no transcendental occur¬ 
rence, hut is one which is similar to the effects produced by 
the conglomeration and movements of physical causes. When 
I perceive an orange, my visual or the tactual sense is in touch 
not only with its specific colour* or hardness, but also with the 
universals associated with them in a relation of inherence and also 
with the object itself of which the colour etc. are predicated* The 
result of this sense-contact at the first stage is called ahxm&- 
jftdfta (sense-cognition) and as a result of that there is roused the 
memory of its previous taste and a sense of pleasurable character 
{sukkatadkanatu&smrti) and as a result of that I perceive the 
orange before me to have a certain pleasure-giving character 3 . 
It is urged that this appreciation of the orange as a pleasurable 
object should also be regarded as a direct result of perception 
through the action of the memoiy operating as a concomitant 
cause (sahakSri). I perceive the orange with the eye and under¬ 
stand the pleasure it will give* by the mind, and thereupon 
understand by the mind that it is a pleasurable object So though 
Ehis perception results immediately by the operation of the mind, 
yet since it could only happen in association with sense-contact, 
it must be considered as a subsidiary' effect of sense-contact and 
lienee regarded as visual perception. Whatever may be the succes¬ 
sive intermediary' processes, if the knowledge is a result of sense - 
contact and if it appertains to the object with which the sense is 


in contact, we should regard it as a result of the perceptual pro¬ 
cess Sense-contact with the object is thus the primary and indis¬ 
pensable condition of all perceptions and not only can the senses 
be in contact with the objects* their qualities, and the universals 
associated with them but also with negation. A perception is 
erroneous when it presents an object in a character which it does 


not possess {utasmimstaJiti) and right knowledge ifiramd) is that 
which presents an object with a character which it really has 
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{tadvati tatprakdrakdnubhtnxiy. In all cases of perceptual illu¬ 
sion the sense is in real contact with the right object, but it is 
only on account of the presence of certain other conditions that 
it is associated with wrong characteristics or misapprehended as 
a different object. Thus when the sun's rays are perceived in a 
desert and misapprehended as a stream, at the first indeterminate 
stage the visual sense is in real contact with the rays and thus 
far there is no illusion so far as the contact with a real object is 
concerned, but at the second determinate stage it is owing to the 
similarity of certain of its characteristics with those of a stream 
that it is misapprehended as a stream* jayanta observes that on 
account of the presence of the defect of the organs or the rousing 
of the memory of similar objects, the object with which the sense 
is In contact hides its own characteristics and appears with the 
characteristics of other objects and this is what is meant by 
illusion 1 . In the case of mental delusions however there is no 
sense-contact with any object and the rousing of irrelevant 
memories is sufficient to produce illusory notions* This doctrine 
of illusion is known as vipantaMAyad or anyatkdkkydti. What 
existed in the mind appeared as the object before us f krdayt 
parispkuraidrthasya txthirav&bhasanam 1 • Later Vai&sika as 
interpreted by Pra&stapada and Sridhara is in full agreement 
with NySya in this doctrine of illusion (bhrama or as Vai&sika 
calls it %>iparyayd) that the object of illusion is always the right 
thing with which the sense is in contact and that the illusion 
consists in the imposition of wrong characteristics*. 

I have pointed out above that Nyaya divided perception into 
two classes as nirvikalpa {indeterminate) and savikalpa (deter¬ 
minate) according as it is an earlier or a later stage. Vacaspali 
says, that at the first stage perception reveals an object as a 
particular; the perception of an orange at this mikajpika or «>v 
vikalpika stage gives us indeed all its colour, form, and also the 
universal of orangtmess associated with it, but it does not reveal 

' , See Vdjrotaluua'i tfyif**triitta, p, j 7t a qt | flange^'* Tdfftm* mstt r + p. ±a r t 
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it in a subjcct-predicate relation as when I say “this Is an orange," 
The avikalplka stage thus reveals the universal associated with 
the particular* but as there is no association of name at this stage, 
the universal and the particular are taken in one sweep and not 
as terms of relation as subject and predicate or substance and 
attribute {jdtyadisvarttpdvagdh 1 mi hi jdtyarfindm mitko vi^sami- 
visefya&hnvavagdfutiyftvaf)\ lie thinks that such a stage, when 
the object is only seen but not associated with name or a subject- 
predicate relation, can be distinguished in perception not only in 
the case of infants or dumb persons that do not know the names 
■of things, but also in the case of all ordinal persons, for the 
association of the names and relations could be distinguished 
as occurring at a succeeding stage \ brldhara, in explaining the 
Vai£csika view, seems to be largely in agreement with the above 
view of VYicaspati. Thus £rldhara says that in the nirvikat pa stage 
not only the universal5 were perceived but the differences as well. 
But as at this stage there is no memory of other things, there Is no 
manifest differentiation and unification such as can only result 
by comparison. But the differences and the universal^ as they 
arc in the thing are perceived, only they are not consciously 
ordered as 4 different from this” or hk similar to this," lvhich can 
only take place at the savikalpa stage* VScaa pa t f did not 
bring in the question of comparison with others, but had only 
spoken of the determinate notion of the thing 111 definite subject- 
predicate relation in association with names. The later Nyaya 
writers however, following Gange£a t hold an altogether dif¬ 
ferent opinion on the subject. With them nirvikalpa knowledge 
means the knowledge of mere predication without any associa¬ 
tion w r ith the subject or the thing to which the predicate refers* 
But such a knowledge Is never testified by experience. The nir¬ 
vikalpa stage is thus a logical stage in the development of per¬ 
ceptual cognition and not a psychological stage. They would 
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not like to dispense with it for they think that ft is impossible 
to have the knowledge of a thing as qualified by a predicate or a 
quality, without previously knowing the quality or the predicate 

praii hi viUs&niXhtvaccitfdakapriikaram 
jminam kara>mw)\ So. before any determinate knowledge such 
as "I see a cow” "this is a cow" or '’a cow" can arise it must 
be preceded by an indeterminate stage presenting only the 
indeterminate, unrelated, predicative quality as mrvikalpa, un¬ 
connected with universality or any other relations ijatyadiye- 
Kttiarokitom Vaili&amavaguM nisprakaraknm nirvikalpakam)'. 
But this stage is never psychologically experienced {aiindriya) 
and it is only a logical necessity arising out of their synthetic 
conception of a proposition as being the relationing of a pre¬ 
dicate with a subject. Thus Vi^vanStha says in his Siddhanta- 
muktavali, ' the cognition which does not involve relationing 
cannot be perceptual for the perception is of the form '[ know 
the jughere the knowledge is related to the self, the knower. 
the jug again is related to knowledge and the definite content of 
jugness is related to the jug. It is this content which forms the 
predicative quality {viscfanatdvacchniaka) of the predicate ’jug’ 
which is related to knowledge. We cannot therefore have the 
knowledge of Lhe jug without having the knowledge of the pre¬ 
dicative quality, the content*." But in order that the knowledge 
of the jug could be rendered possible, there must be a stage at 
which the universal or the pure predication should be known 
atid this is the nirvikalpa stage, the admission of which though 
not testified by experience is after all logically indispensably 
necessary. Jn the proposition “Tt is a cow,” the cow is an 
universal, and this must be intuited directly before it could be 
related to the particular with which it is associated. 

But both the old and the new schools of NySya and Vai- 
scstka admitted the validity of the savikalpa perception which 
t e Buddhists denied. Things are not of the nature of momentary 
particulars, but they are endowed with class-characters or um- 
versals and thus our knowledge or universal* as revealed by the 
perception of objects is not erroneous and is directi)’ produced 
by objects. The Buddhists hold that the error of savikalpa per¬ 
ception consists in the attribution ofjati(umversai) ( guna (quality'), 
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kriya (action), n£ma (name), and dravya (substance} to things 1 , 
The universal and that of which the universal is predicated are 
not different bm art* the same identical entity. Thus the predi¬ 
cation of an universal in the savik&lpa perception involves the 
false creation of a difference where there was none. So also the 
quality is not different from the substance and to speak of a 
thing as qualified is thus an error simitar to the former. The 
same remark applies to action, for motion is not something dif¬ 
ferent from that which moves. Rut name is completely different 
from the thing and yet the name and the thing are identified, 
and again the percept '‘man with a stick” is regarded as if it 
was a single thing or substance, though "'man h and ''stick 1 are 
altogether different and there is no unity between them. Now 
as regards the first three objections it is a question of the dif¬ 
ference of the Nyftya ontological position w ith that of the Bud¬ 
dhists, for we know that Nyaya and Yaiksika believe jati, guna 
and kriya to be different from substance and therefore the pre¬ 
dicating of them of substance as different categories related to it 
at the determinate stage of perception cannot be regarded as 
erroneous. As to the fourth objection Vacaspati replies that the 
memory of the name of the tiling roused by its sight cannot make 
the perception erroneous The fact that memory operates cannot 
in any w T ay vitiate perception. The fact that name is not asso¬ 
ciated until the second stage through the joint action of memory 
ts easily explained, for the operation of memory was necessary' in 
order to bring about the association. But so long as it is home in 
mind that the name is not identical with the thing but is only asso¬ 
ciated with it as being the same as w + as previously acquired, there 
cannot be any objection to the association of the name. Rut the 
Buddhists further object that there is no reas* n why one should 
identify a thing seen at the present moment as being that which 
was seen before, for this identity is never the object of visual 
perception. To this Yacaspati says that through the help of 
memory or past impressions (saqts&dm) this can be considered 
as being directly the object of perception, for whatever may be 
the concomitant causes when the main cause of sense-contact is 
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present, this perception of identity should be regarded as an 
effect or it But the Buddhists still emphasize the point that an 
object of past experience refers to a past time and place and 
is not experienced now and cannot therefore be identified with 
an object which is experienced at the present moment It 
has to be admitted that Yacaspatfs answer is not very satis¬ 
factory for it leads ultimately to the testimony of direct percep¬ 
tion which was challenged by the Buddhists 1 * It is easy to see 
that early N T 3 + &ya-Vai£esika could not dismiss the savikalpa per¬ 
ception as invalid for it was the same as the nirvikalpa and 
differed from it only in this, that a name was associated with 
the thing of perception at this stage, As It admits a gradual 
development of perception as the progressive effects of causal 
operations continued through the contacts of the mind with the 
self and the object under the influence of various intellectual 
(eg. memory) and physical fcg, light rays) concomitant causes, 
it does not, like Vedanta, require that tight perception should only 
give knowledge which was not previously acquired. The varia¬ 
tion as well as production of knowledge in the soul depends upon 
the variety of causal collocations 

Mind according to Nyiya is regarded as .1 separate sense 
and can come in contact with pleasure, pain, desire, antipathy 
and will. The later Nyiya writers speak of three other kinds 
of contact of a transcendental nature called mrndnyalakfana, 
jndmtiaks&na and y$gaj& (miraculous). The contact samanyalak- 
sana is that by virtue of which by coming in contact with a 
particular we are transcendentally (aiauiiJt^) in contact with all 
the particulars (in a general way) of which the correspond¬ 
ing universal may be predicated, Thus when 1 see smoke and 
through it my sense is in contact with the universal associated 
with smoke my visual sense is in transcendental contact with all 
smoke in general, Jftanalaksana contact is that by virtue of which 
we can associate Ibt perceptions of other senses when perceiving 
by any one sense, Thus when we arc looking at a piece of 
sandal wood our visual sense b in touch with its colour only, 
but still we perceive it to be fragrant without any direct contact 
of the object with the organ of smell. The sort of transcendental 
contact (afiftrh'A'ti Simmier?#} by virtue of which this is rendered 
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possible is called jfianalaksaria. But the knowledge acquired by 
these two contacts is not counted as perception 1 . 

Pleasures and pains (sukha and duhklta) are held by Xyaya 
to be different from knowledge (jflana) r For knowledge interprets, 
conceives or illumines things, but sukha etc. are never found to 
appear as behaving in that character. On the other hand we feel 
that we grasp them after having some knowledge. They cannot 
be self-revealing, for even knowledge is not so; if it were so, then 
that experience which generates sukha in one should have gene¬ 
rated the same kind of feeling in Others, or in other words it should 
have manifested iU nature as sukha to all; and this does not 
happen, for the same thing which generates sukha in one might 
not do so in others. Moreover even admitting for argument's 
sake that it is knowledge itself that appears as pleasure and pain, 
it is evident that there must be some differences between the 
pleasurable and painful experiences that make them so different, 
and this difference is due to the fact that knowledge in one case 
was associated with sukha and in another case with duhkha. 
This shows that sukha and duhkha arc not themselves knowledge. 
Such is the course of things that sukha and duhkha are generated 
by the collocation of certain conditions.and are manifested through 
or in association with other objects either in direct perception or 
us memory. They are thus the qualities which are generated in 
the seif as a result of causal operation. It should however be 
remembered that merit and demerit act as concomitant causes 
in their production. 

The yogi ns are believed to have the pratyaksa of the most 
distant things beyond our senses ; they can acquire this power 
by gradually increasing their powers of concentration and per¬ 
ceive the subtlest and most distant objects directly by their 
rnind. Even we ourselves may at some time have the notions 
vl future events which come to be true, e.g, sometimes I may 
Slave the intuition that “To-morrow my brother will come/ 1 
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and this may happen to be true. This is called pratibhana- 
jf\aria, which is also to be regarded as a pratyaksa directly 
by the mind This is of course different from the other form 
of perception called minasa-pratyaksa, by which memories of 
past perceptions by other senses are associated with a percept 
visualized at the present moment; thus we see a rose and per¬ 
ceive that it is fragrant; the fragrance is not perceived by the 
eye. but the manas perceives it directly and associates the visual 
percept with it. According to Vedanta this acquired perception 
is only a case of inference. The pratibha-praty&ksa however is 
that which is with reference to the happening of a future event. 
When a cognition is produced, it is produced only as an objective 
cognition, e.g. This is a pot. but after thb it is again related to 
the self by the mind as 11 1 know this pot/" This is effected by 
the mind again coming in contact for reperception of the cogni¬ 
tion which had already been generated in the soul. This second 
reperception is called anuvyavas 5 ya, and all practical work can 
proceed as a result of this anuvyavasaya J . 

Inference. 

Inference (amtm&ta) is the second means of proof (pramana) 
and the most valuable contribution that NySya has made has 
been on this subject. It consists in making an assertion about a 
thing on the strength of the mark or linga which is associated 
with it, as when finding smoke rising from a hill we remember 
that since smoke cannot be without fire, there must also be fire 
in yonder hill In an example like this smoke is technically 
called Jinga, or hetu. That about which the assertion has been 
made (the hill in this example) is called paksa, and the term 
"fire" is called sadhya. To make a correct inference it is 
necessary that the hetu or liriga must be present in the pak?a, 

1 ThL-j Inter Nyaya docSrine lhnS the cognition of telfin association with ct^ciiuoxi it 
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and in all other known objects simitar to the paksa in having the 
s^Ldhya in it (sapaksa-sattA) p Lc. p which are known to possess the 
sadhya (possessing fire in the present example). The liiiga must 
not be present in any such object as does not possess the 
sad by a (inpaksa-vyavrni absent from vipaksa or that which does 
not possess the sadhyaj, The inferred assertion should not be 
such that it is invalidated by direct [perception {pratyak$a) or 
the testimony of the s Astra {abadkifa-vifayahM^ The liiiga 
should not be such that by it an inference in the opposite way 
coold also l>e possible {mat-pratipak${i i The violation of any 
one of these conditions would spoil the certitude of the hetu 
as determining the inference, and thus would only make the 
hetu fallacious, or what is technically called hetvabhisa or 
seeming hetu by which no correct inference could be made. 
Thus the inference that sound Is eternal because it is visible 
is fallacious, for visibility is a quality which sound (here the 
paksa) does not possess 1 . This hetvabhasa is technically 
called atiddha-ktlu. Again, hetvabhasa of the second type r 
technically called vimddha-httu, may be exemplified in the case 
that sound is eternal, since it is created; the hetu ** being 
created" is present in the opposite of sadhya (vipahja^ namely 
non-etemality, for we know that non-etemality is a quality 
which belongs to all created things. A fallacy of the third type, 
technically called anaiMnHka-kttUt is found in the case that 
sound is eternal, since it is an object of knowledge. Now ■* being 
an object of knowledge Fl {pr&nteyatva) is here the hetu p but it is 
present in things eternal (Le things possessing sadhya), as well 
as in things that are not eternal (ie. which do not possess the 
sadhya), and therefore the concomitance of the hetu with the 
sadhya IS not absolute (iWQikdtttika)* A fallacy of the fourth 
type, technically called kaJStyaydpadiffa, may be found in the 
example, fire is not hot* since it is created like a jug p etc. 
Here pratyaksa shows that fine is hot* and hence the hetu is 
fallacious. The fifth fallacy, called prnk<irnnasawa v is to be 
found in case* where opposite hetus are available at the same 
time for opposite conclusions, e.g h sound like a jug is non- 
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eternal, since no eternal qualities are found in it, and sound like 
is eternal, since no non-eternal qualities are found in it 
I he Buddhists held in answer to the objections raised against 
inference by the Cfirvakas T that inferential arguments are 
valid, because they are arguments on the principle of the uni* 
formity of nature in two relations, y\i„ tadStmya (essential 
identity) and Uidutpatti (succession in a relation of cause and 
effect), I ad&tmya is a relation of genus and species and not 
of causation ; thus we know that all pines are trees, and infer 
that tliis is a tree since it is a pine; tree and pine arc related 
to each other as genus and species, and the co-inherence of 
the generic qualities of a tree with the specific characters of a 
pine tree may be viewed as a relation of essential identity 
{tadifmyay. The relation of tadutpatti is that of untformity of 
succession of cause and effect, e.g. of smoke to fire, 

Xyaya holds that inference is made because of the invariable 
association {nifama) of the lihga or hctu (the concomitance of 
which with the sadhya has (seen safeguarded by the five conditions 
noted above) with the sadhya, and not because of such specific 
relations as tadatmya or tadulpattL If it b held that the 
inference that it is a tree because it is a pine ts due to the 
essential identity of tree and pine, then the opposite argument 
that it is a pine because it is a tree ought to be valid as well; 
for if it were a case of identity it ought to be the same both 
ways, If in answer to this it is said that the characteristics of a 
pine are associated with those of a tree and not those of a tree with 
those of a pine, then certainly tile argument is not due to essen¬ 
tial identity, but to the in variable association of the Buga (mark) 
with the lihgin (the possessor of lihga), otherwise called my am a. 
The argument from tadutpatti (association as cause and effect) 
is also really due to invariable association, for it explains the 
case of the inference of the type of cause and effect as well as of 
other types of inference, where the association as cause and 
effect is not available (e.g, from sunset the rise of stars is 
inferred). Thus it is that the invariable concomitance of the 
Hriga with the lingua* as safeguarded by the condi tions noted 
above, is 4 what leads us to make a valid inference 1 * 

VVe perceived in many cases that a lihga smoke) was 
associated with a lingin (fire), and had thence formed the notion 

1 Set wo Miumina. 
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that wherever there was smoke there was fire. Now when we 
perceived that there was smoke in yonder hlll + we remembered 
the concomitance (vy&pfi) of smoke and fire which we had 
observed before, and then since there was smoke In the Mil* 
which was known to ns to be inseparably connected with fire, we 
concluded that there was fire in the hill. The discovery of the 
lings (smoke) in the hill as associated with the memory of its 
concomitance with fire {irfijadikga-par&fnarla) is thus the cause 
(anumitik&rarw or ammtw) of the Inference (onumtti). The con¬ 
comitance of smoke with fire is technically called vy&pti* When 
this refers to the concomitance of cases containing smoke with 
those having fire, it is called b&Mrvyqpti ; and when it refers to the 
conviction of the concomitance of smoke with fine* without any 
relation to the circumstances untier which the concomitance was 
observed, it is called anlartydpii. The Buddhists since they did 
not admit the notions of generality, etc. preferred antarvyflpti 
view of concomitance to bahirvyapti as a means of inference 1 ^ 
Now the question arises that since the validity' of an inference 
will depend mainly on the validity of the concomitance of sign 
(ketu) with the sign ate {sadhya\ how are we to assure ourselves in 
each case that the process of ascertaining the concomitance {vydp- 
tigraha) had been correct, and the observation of concomitance 
had been valid. The Mim£t?is& school held, as we shall see in 
the next chapter, til at if we had no knowledge of any such case 
in which there was smoke but no fire, and if in all the cases 
I knew I had perceived that wherever there was smoke there 
was fire, l could enunciate the concomitance of smoke with fire. 
But Nyaya holds that it b not enough that in all cases where 
there is smoke there should be fire* but it is necessary that in 
all those cases where there is no fire there should not be any 
smoke, ie. not only every case of the existence of smoke should 
be a case of the existence of fire, hut every case of absence of fire 
should be a case of absence or smoke. The former is technically 
called imvoyovyapti and the latter vyafirekavydpti, But even this 
is not enough. Thus there may have been an ass sitting, in a 
hundred cases where 1 had seen smoke* and there might have 
been a hundred cases where there was neither ass nor smoke* but 
it cannot be asserted from it that there Is any relation of corteomi* 

1 See AwtmiylF*iam*riAana t hy Rai rukm^ilnh ifi the Six AudJJhit Nydf$ Jpgrfr* 
Bibli&iAtfa /nJ*>a r l^io- 
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tance s or of cause and effect between the ass and the smoke. It 
may be that one might never have observed smoke without an 
antecedent ass, or an ass without the smoke following it, but even 
that is not enough. Jf it were such that we had so experienced in 
a very large number of cases that the introduction of the ass 
produced the smoke, and that even when ah the antecedents re¬ 
mained the same, the disappearance of the ass was immediately 
followed by the disappearance of smoke (jasmin sail hfurvanam 
j?nt& vind na hfwvanam i/i bhuyodarianam, Nydyamaiijiiri, 
p. 122), then only could we say that there was any relation of 
concomitance (t tydfifi) between the ass and the smoke 1 , Put of 
course it might be that what we concluded to be the hetu by the 
above observations of anvaya-vyatireka might not he a real hetu, 
and there might be some other condition {updtfhi) associated 
with the hetu which was the real hetu. Thus we know + that fire 
in green wood {drdrtndhana) produced smoke, but one might 
doubt that it was not the fire in the green wood that pro¬ 
duced smoke, but there was some hidden demon who did it. 
But there would be no end of such doubts, and if we indulged 
in them, all our work endeavour and practical activities would 
have to be dispensed with {vydgluiia\ Thus such doubts as 
lead us to the suspension of all work should not disturb or 
unsettle the notion of vyapti or concomitance at which we 
had arrived by careful observation and consideration*. The 
Buddhists and the naiyayikas generally agreed as to the method 
of forming the notion of concomitance Or vyapti {zydptigraha) f 
but the former tried to assert that the validity of such a con¬ 
comitance always depended on a relation of cause and effect 
or of identity of essence, whereas Nyaya held that neither the 
relations of cause and effect, nor that of essential identity of 
genus and species, exhausted the field of inference, and there was 
quite a number of other types of inference which could riot be 
brought under either of them (e.g. the rise of the moon and the 
tide of tile ocean), A natural fixed order that certain things hap¬ 
pening other things would happen could certainly exi*^ even 
without the supposition of an identity of essence. 

But sometimes ft happens that different kinds of causes often 
have the same kind of effect, and in such cases it Is difficult to 

J an Hiraxnlna and vyftFtlgtakjl+ 

1 TAffary-u? IkA ufi vyipu£rnlL! k and T&Itz ■ Jr in mm uf GaiVgeia on vyaptigrmlia,- 
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infer the particular cause from the effect. NySya holds hov,^ 
ever that though different causes are often found to produce 
the same effect, yet there must be some difference between one 
effect and another If each effect h taken by Itself with its 
other attendant circumstances and peculiarities, it will be found 
that it may then be possible to distinguish it from similar other 
effects. Thus a flood in the street may be due cither to a heavy 
downpour of rain immediately before, or to the rise tn the water 
of the river dose by, but if observed carefully the flooding of 
the street due to rain will be found to have such special traits 
that it ecu Ed be distinguished from a similar flooding due to the 
rise of water in the river. Thus from the flooding of the street 
of a special type, as demonstrated by its other attendant drawn- 
stances, the special manner in which the waEer flows by small 
rivulets or in sheets, will enable us to infer that the flood was 
due to rains and not to the rise of water in the river. Thus we 
see that NySya relied on empirical induction based on uniform 
and uninterrupted agreement in nature l whereas the Buddhists 
assumed a priori principles of causality or identity of essence. 
It may not be out of place here to mention that in later Nyaya 
works great emphasis is laid on the necessity of getting ourselves 
assured that there was no such upadhi (condition) associated w ith 
the hetu on account of which the concomitance happened, but 
that the hetu was unconditionally associated with the sldhya in 
a relation of inseparable concomitance. Thus all fire does not pro¬ 
duce smoke; fire must be associated with green wood in order to 
produce smoke Green wood is thus the necessary condition 
(vpdd/ri) without which no smoke could be produced. It is on 
account of this condition that fire is associated with smoke; and 
so we cannot say that there is smoke because there is fire. But in 
the concomitance of smoke with fire then? is no condition! and so 
in every case of smoke there is fire. In order to be assured of the 
validity of vySpti. it is necessary that we must be assured that 
there should be nothing associated with the hetu which con¬ 
ditioned the concomitance, and this must be settled by wide 
experience {dkuyod^rsona}, 

Prasastapiida in defining inference as the “knowledge of that 
feg. fire) associated with the reason (e.g. smoke) by the sight of 
the reason M described a valid reason (tinga) as that which is con¬ 
nected with the object of inference {amtmeya) and which exists 
wherever the object of inference exists and ts absent in all cases 
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where it does not exist This is indeed the same as the NySva 
qualifications of piiksmattva, safokiosaitja and vipaksniaUva of 
a valid reason (hetu V Praisastapada further quotes a verse to say 
that this is the same as what Kisyapa (believed to be the family 
name of Kanada) said T Kanada says that we can infer a cause 
from the effect, the effect from the cause, or we can infer one 
thing by another when they are mutually connected, or in op- 
position or in a relation of inherence ux L iL i and UL L Q)+ We 
can infer by a reason because it is duly associated {frost dd/iipur- 
twkatia) with the object of inference. What Lhis association was 
according to Kanada can also be understood for he tells US (IIL 
l IS) that where there is no proper association, the reason (hetu) 
h either non-existent in the object to be inferred or it has no 
concomitance with it {apnuiddha) or it has a doubtful existence 
{samligdha). Thus if 1 say this ass is a horse because it has 
horn* it is fallacious, for neither the horse nor the ass has horns. 
Again if 1 say it is a cow because it has horns, it b fallacious, for 
there is no concomitance between horns and a cow + and though 
a cow may have a horn, all that liavc horns are not cows. The 
first fallacy is a combination of paksasattva and sapaksasattva, 
for not only the present paksa (the ass) had no horns, but no 
horses had any horns, and the second is a case of vipaksasattva, 
for those which are not cows (c,g. buffaloes) have also horns. Thus, 
it seems that when Frasaslapada says that he is giving us the view 
of Kanada he is faithful to it. Fraiastapada says that wherever 
there is smoke there is fire, if there is no fire there is no smoke. 
When one knows this concomitance and unerringly perceives the 
smoke, he remembers the concomitance and feels certain that 
there is fire. But with regard to K&nada's enumeration of types of 
inference such as 11 a cause is inferred from its effect, or an effect 
from the cause" etc,. Frasastapuda hold* that these are not the 
only types of inference, but are only some examples for showing 
the genera] nature of inference. I rtTerence merely shows a connec¬ 
tion such that from this that can be inferred. He then divides 
inference into two classes, drata (from the experienced charac¬ 
teristics of one member of a class to another member of the same 
class)* and suminyato drsta, Drsta (perceived resemblance) is 
that where the previously known case and the inferred case is 
exactly of the same dasa. Thus as an example of it we can point 
out that by perceiving that only a cow has a hanging mass of 
flesh on its neck (s5sn5), I can whenever l see the same hanging 
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mass of flesh at the neck of an animal infer that it is a cow. But 
when on the strength of a common quality the inference is ex¬ 
tended to a different class of objects, it is called samanyato drsta- 
Thus on perceiving that the work of the peasants is rewarded 
with a good harvest I may infer that the work of the priests, 
namely the performance of sacrifices, will also be rewarded with 
the objects for which they are performed (i,e. the attainment of 
heaven). When the conclusion to which one has arrived (jrvi/u'- 
icUartkd) is expressed in five premisses for convincing others 
who are either in doubt, or in error or are simply ignorant, then 
the inference is called pararthAnumAna. We know that the distinc¬ 
tion of svArth£num3na (inference for oneself) and parSrtluinumana 
(inference for others) was made by the Jains and Buddhists. 
Prasastapada docs not make a sharp distinction of two classes 
of inference, but he seems to mean that what one infers, it can be 
conveyed to others by means of five premisses in which case it is 
called pararthanuniana. But this need not be considered as an 
entirely new innovation of Praiastapada, for in tx> 2, Kanida 
himself definitely alludes to this distinction {asytdaw kdryyakara- 
$asatntx)ndfaaicavayattadbhavati )„ The five premisses which are 
called in Nylya. pratijUd, helu drsfdntn, tipanaya, and niganuitta 
arc called in Vaiscsika prattj'M, upadeSa, nidariana, artusandhdtui, 
and praiyamnoya. Kan Ad a however does not mention the name 
of any of these premisses excepting the second “ apade&U* 
Pratijfla is of course the same as we have in Nyaya, and the term 
nidantana is very similar to Nyaya drst.inta, but the last two are 
entirely different Nidariana may be of two kinds,(i) agreement 
in presence (c.g. that which has motion is a substance as is seen 
in the case of an arrow), (2) agreement in absence (e,g, what is not 
a substance has no motion as is seen in the case of the universal 
being 1 ), He also points out cases of the fallacy of the example 


Dl \ Aibhw my* that *•An example before the lime of Digniga served as 
* tfttw «*« w to cued ID help the imdentandincof the listener, rwr.The 

Hill is fieri : beew* h has smoke: like a kitchen (example). Ante* made ,he «- 
*mpte more serviceable to reasoning, bdt Dipiig* converted it into * uni venal 
preposition. [tell i* a preposition eapressive of tile uhivenal Ox inseparable c*W«tiim 
l*-,ween the middle teres and the major [etas. e.g. The hill is fiery - beaut it has 
vwoke ; all that has smoke |i fiery as a kitchen" Lap*. TO. ijv, of!}, ft is of 

ctmt-e tree that Vsisyiym* had an imperfect example li * like a kitchen " \IaUaJt 
MfkMMjrwkrnuduMyvA xMJfrAfcu/, i. i, 3 6), but PraSaatm.sda ha, it in the 
projhcr f«m. Whether Fni^stlapada borrowed it 
Pm&uEipiita cuinoE be ty *cLeLhL 
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( ntdartandbtiasa ), Frassstapjidi'i contribution thus seems to con¬ 
sist of the enumeration of the five premisses and the fallacy of 
the nidaoana, but the names of the last two premisses are so 
different from what arc current in other systems that it is reason¬ 
able to suppose that he collected them from some other traditional 
V aisesika work which is now lost to us. It however definitely 
indicates that the study of the problem of inference was being 
pursued in \ aisesika circles independently of N ySya. There is 
no reason however to suppose that FYa^astapsda borrowed any¬ 
thing from Dinnaga as Professor Stcherbatsky or Keith supposes, 
for, as I have shown above, most of Prasasfapada's apparent in¬ 
novations are all definitely alluded to by Kanada himself, and 
i rofessor Keith has not discussed this alternative. On the 
question of the fallacies of nidar^ana, unless it is definitely proved 
that Dinnaga preceded Prasastapada, there is no reason whatever 
to suppose that the latter borrowed it from the former'. 

The nature and ascertainment of concomitance is the most 
important part of inference. VatsySyana says that an inference 
can be made by the sight of the lihga(reason or middle) through 
the memory of the connection between the middle and the major 
previously perceived. Udyotakara raises the question whether it 
is the present perception of the middle or the memory of the 
connection of the middle with the major that should be regarded 
as leading to inference. His answer is that both these lead to 
inference, but that which immediately leads to inference is linga- 
forawarSa, i.e the present perception of the middle in the minor 
associated with the memory of its connection with the major, for 
inference does not immediately follow the memory- of the con¬ 
nection, but the present perception of the middle associated with 
the memory of the connection {smrtyanugrhito lihgapardmarso ). 
Iiut he is silent with regard to the nature of concomitance, 
Udyotakara’s criticisms of Dihniga as shown by Vacaspati have 
no reference to this point. The doctrine of tdddiniya and tadut - 
pattt was therefore in all probability a new contribution to 
Buddhist logic by Dharmakirtti. Dharmakirtti's contention was 
that the root principle of the connection between the middle and 
t e major was that the former was either identical in essence 
with the latter or its effect and that unless this was grasped a 
mere collection of positive or negative instances will not give us 

1 PrAustajiidi's bhi^ with App. ro-ijt. 
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the desired connection 1 . Vaeaspati £n his refutation of this view 
says that the cause-effect relation cannot be determined as a 
separate relation. If causality means invariable immediate ante¬ 
cedence such that there being fire there is smoke and there being 
no fire there is no smoke, then it cannot be ascertained with 
perfect satisfaction, for there is no proof that in each case ttie 
smoke was caused by fire and not by an invisible demon. Unless 
it can be ascertained that there was no invisible dement as¬ 
sociated, it cannot be said that the smoke was immedialely 
preceded by fire and fire alone Again accepting for the sake of 
argument that causality can be determined, then also cause is 
known to precede the effect and therefore the perception qf smoke 
can only lead us to infer the presence of fire at a preceding time 
and not contemporaneously with it. Moreover there arc many 
cases where inference is possible, but there is no relation of cause 
and effect or of identity of essence (eig. the sunrise of this 
moming by the sunrise oT yesterday morning). In the case of 
identity of essence (tdddimya as in the ease of the pine and the 
tree) abo there cannot be any inference, for one thing has to be 
inferred by another, but if they arc identical there cannot be any 
inference. The nature of concomitance therefore cannot be de¬ 
scribed in either of these ways. Some things (eg, smoke) are 
naturally connected with some other things (c + g + fire) and when 
such is the case, though we may not know any further about the 
nature of this connection, we may infer the latter from the former 
and not vice versa, for fire is connected with smoke only under 
certain conditions (e g, green wood). Jt may be argued that there 
may always be certain unknown conditions which may vitiate 
the validity of inference. To this Vacaspatfs answer is that if 
even after observing a large number of cases and careful search 
such conditions \nptidki) cannot be discovered, we have to take 
it for granted that they do not exist and that there is a natural 
connection between the middle and the major. The later 
Buddhists introduced the method of Paficak&rani in order to 
determine effectively the causal relation, These five conditions 
determining the causal relation are {[) neither the cause nor the 
effect is perceived, (3) the cause is perceived, (3) in immediate 
succession the effect is perceived, {4) the cause disappears, (5) in 

iv.iS&ilidifcw nmaJtilf£tp wj 1 darfaridMwA 
darixttAl, T&fmyntikd, p, ioJh 
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immediate succession the effect disappears. But this method 
cannot guarantee the infallibility of the determination of cause 
and effect relation ; and if by the assumption of a cause-effect 
relation no higher degree or certainty is available, it is better 
to accept a natural relation without limiting it to a cause-cffcet 
relation*. 

In early Nyfiya books three kinds of inference are described, 
namely pQrvavat, Sesavat, and J&n&oyato-drsta, Purvavat is the 
in fere (ice of effects from causes, c.g. that of impending rain from 
heavy dark clouds; Aesavat is the inference of causes from effects, 
eg. that of rain from the rise of water in the river; sSmanyato- 
drsta refers to the inference in all cases other than those of 
cause and effect, e.g. the inference of the sour taste of the 
tamarind from its form and colour. NydyamaMjarf mentions 
another form of anumiina. namely pariAesamana {reduciio ad 
absurdum). which consists in asserting anything (e.g. conscious¬ 
ness) of any other thing (&g. Stman), because ft was already 
definitely found out that consciousness was not produced in any 
other part of man. Since consciousness could not belong to 
anything else, it must belong to soul of necessity. In spite of 
these variant forms they are all however of one kind, namely 
that of the inference of the probandum (sdd/tya) by virtue of the 
unconditional and invariable concomitance of the hetu, called 
the vyapti-niyama. In the new school of NySya (ffavya-Nyfiya) 
a formal distinction of three kinds or inference occupies an 
important place, namely anvayatyatireki, kcvalSnvayi, and 
kevaJavyatirelcL Anvayavyatireki is that inference where the 
vyapti has been observed by a combination of a large number of 
instances of agreement in presence and agreement in absence 
J m the case of the concomitance of smoke and fire (wherever 
there is smoke there is fire (away#), and where there is no fire 
there is no smoke (t yatirekd)). An inference could be for ones 
mm (svarthdnumdna) or for the sake of convincing others 
parart tanumam). I n the latter case, when it was necessary that 
an inference should be put explicitly in an unambiguous manner 
, propus,t,ons (avaytmv) were regarded as necessary, namely 
pratijfln (e.g. the hill is fiery), hctu (since it has smoke), uda- 
harana (where there is smoke there is fire, as in the kitchen) 
upanaya (this hill has smoke), nigamana (therefore it has got 

’ V 4 t ^*W T « bl^, UdyQtoW. WtHtito nnd t 
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fire). Kevalanvayi Is that type of inference, the vylpli of which 
could not her based on any negative instance, as in the case 
“this object has a name, since it is an object of knowledge 
{tdmp, v&tyatpprmruyatvdfy' Now no such case is known which 
is not an object of knowledge; we cannot therefore know of any 
case where there was no object of knowledge ( prmmiyatva) and 
no name {v&cyafvd ); the vyapti here has therefore to be based 
necessarily on cases of agreement—wherever there is prame- 
yatva or an object of knowledge; there is vacyatva or namc- 
The third form of kevalavyatireki is that where positive in¬ 
stances in agreement cannot be found* such as in the case of the 
inference that earth differs from other dements in possessing 
the specific quality of smell, since all that does not differ from 
other elements is not earth, such as water; here it is evident 
that there cannot be any positive instance of agreement and thc 
concomitancc has to be taken from negative instances. There 
is only one instance, which is exactly the proposition of our 
inference—earth differs from other elements, since it has the 
special qualities of earth. This inference could be of use only in 
those casus where we had to infer anything by reason of such 
special traits ofit as was possessed by it and it alone, 

Upamana and Sabda. 

The third pramana, which is admitted by Nyaya and not by 
Yai^esika, is ttfiam&m, and consists in associating a thing un¬ 
known before with its name by virtue of its similarity with some 
other known thing. Thus a man of the city who has never 
seen a wild ox ( gavayo) goes to the forest, asks a forester— 
“what is gavaya? 11 and the forester replies—” oh, you do not 
know it, it is just like a cow"; after hearing this from the 
forester he travels on, and on seeing a gavaya and finding it to 
be similar to a cow he forms die opinion that this is .1 gnvaya. 
This knowing an hitherto unknown thing by virtue of its 
similarity to a known thing Is called upamana. If some forester 
had pointed out a gavaya to a man of the city and had told him 
that it was called a gavaya, then also the man would have 
known the animal by the name gavaya, but then this would 
have been due to testimony {ivbda-pr&mana). The knowledge is 
said to be generated by the upamana process w hen the associa¬ 
tion of the unknown animal w ith its name is made by the observer 
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on the strength of the experience of the similarity of the un¬ 
known animal to a known one. The naiyAyikas are thorough 
reahsts, and as such they do not regard the observation of 
similarity as being due to any subjective process of the mind. 
Similarity is indeed perceived by the visual sense but yet the 
association of the name in accordance with the perception of 
similarity and the instruction received is a separate act and is 
called upamattaK 

Sabda-pramfina or testimony is the right knowledge which 
we derive from the utterances of infallible and absolutely truthful 
persons, A1J knowledge derived from the Vedas is valid, for the 
Vedas were uttered by J A vara himself! The Vedas give us 
nght knowledge not of itself but because they came out as the 
utterances of the infallible Tsvara. The Vaifesikas did not admit 
tabda as a separate pramSna. but they sought to establish the 
validity of testimony (Sabda) on the strength of inference (<r™- 

mif ° <Jn the ff round of ** bm'ng the utterance of an infallible 
person. But as l have said before, this explanation is hardly 
corroborated by the Vaisesika siitras, which tacitly admit the 
validity of the scriptures on its own authority. But anyhow this 
was how Vaiiesika was interpreted in later tim e s . 


Negation in Ny ay a-Vaisesika. 

The problem of negation or non-existence {nbhdva) is of great 
interest m Indian philosophy. In this section wc can describe its 
nature only from the point of view- of perceptibility. KumSrila 1 

given by (he fflrt-.Ecf by virtue ,:f wTilcIi i lie of (hr mu ■■ wild «r* ta tfc* 

. * h<W l1 “ * me of lesllmoiijr (J/rflOWKi), kt hul prxituhlv this inL- 
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and his followers, whose philosophy we shall deal with in the 
next chapter, hold that negation (oMvreu) appears as an intuition 
{mdnom) with reference to the object negated where there are no 
means of ordinary cognition (pram!mi) leading to prove the exist¬ 
ence {j&tpartccktdak&m) of that thing. They hdd that the notion 
"it is not existent 1 ' cannot be due to perception, for there is no 
contact here with sense and object. It is true indeed that whet* 
we turn our eyes (eg; in the case of the perception of the non- 
existence of a jug) to the ground, we see both the ground and 
the non-existence of a jug, and when wo shut them we can see 
neither the jug nor the ground* and therefore it could be urged 
that if we called the ground visually perceptible, we could say 
the same with regard to the non-existence of the jug. But even 
then since in the case of the perception or the jug there is sense- 
contact, which Is absent In the other case, we could never say 
that both are grasped by perception. Wc see the ground and 
remember the jug (which is absent) and thus tn the mind rises 
the notion of non-existence which has no reference at all to visual 
perception. A man may be sitting in a place where there were 
no tigers* but he might not then be aware of their non-existence 
at the time, since he did not think of them, but when later on he 
is asked in the evening if there were any tigers at the place where 
he was sitting in the morning,, he then thinks and becomes aware 
Of the non-existence of tigers there in the morning, even 
without perceiving the place and without any operation of the 
memory of the non-ex Estence of tigers. There is no question of 
there being any inference in the rise of our notion of non-existence* 
for it is not preceded by any notion of concomitance of any kind, 
and neither the ground nor the non-perceptson of the jug could 
be regarded as a reason (fiftgvi), for the non-perception of the jug 
is related to the jug and not to the negation of the jug, and no 
concomitance is known between the non-perception of the jug and 
its non-existence* and when the question of the concomitance of 
non-perception with non-existence Is brought in, the same diffi¬ 
culty about the notion of non-existence which was sought 

to be explained will recur again. Negation is therefore to be 
admitted a-s. cognized by a separate and independent process 
of knowledge. Nyaya however says that the perception of 
non-existence {eg* there is no jug here) is a unitary perception 
of one whole* just as any perception of positive existence {c.g. 
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there is a jug on the ground) i* Both the knowledge of the 
groun ■ as. well as the knowledge of the non-existence of the jug 
arise there by die same kind of action of the visual organ, and 
there is therefore no reason why the knowledge of the ground 
should be said to be due to perception, whereas the knowledge of 
the negation of the jug on the ground should be said to be due 
to a separate process of knowledge. The nun-existence of the tug 
“ . in , the s,ime act thc ground l; perceived. The principle 

m OTde [ to Perceive a thing one should have sense-contact 
with it, applies only to positive existent* and not to negation or 
non-existence, Negation or non-existence can be cognisted even 
without any sense-contact Non-existence is not a positive sub¬ 
stance, and hence there cannot be any question here of sense- 
contact It may be urged that if no sense-contact is required 
•n apprehending negation, one could as well apprehend negation 
or non-existence of other places which are far away from him. 

ihk the* reply h that to apprehend negation it is necessary 
that the place where it exists must be perceived. We know a 
thing and its quality to be different, and yet the quality can only 
be taken in association with the thing and it is so in this case as 
well. We can apprehend non-existence only through the appre¬ 
hension of its locus, in the case when non-existence is said to 
be apprehended later on it is really no later apprehension of non- 
existence but a memory of non-existence (eg. of jug) perceived 
before along with the perception of thc locus of non-existence 
(eg. ground). Negation or n on-ex is teticc (ai/edva) can thus, ac¬ 
cording to Nyaya. generate its cognition just as any positive 
existence can do, Negation is not mere negativity or mere 
vacuous absence, but is what generates the cognition "is not," 
as position {bhava) is what generates the cognition "it is. M 

The Buddhists deny the existence of negation. They hold 
that when a negation is apprehended, it is apprehended with 
specr c time and space conditions (e.g. this is not here now); 

ut in spite of such an apprehension, we could never think 
that negation could thus be associated with them in any 
re a ion. here is also no relation between the negation and its 

f (thing n -S ated ^jug in the negation of jug), for 
u cn t iere is the pratiyogi there is no negation, and when there 
is ic negation there is no pratiyogi. There is not even the 
re a ion o opposition ( virotUta ), for we could liavc admitted it, if 
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the negation of the jug existed before And opposed the jug, 
for bow can the negation of the jug oppose Lhe jug* without 
effecting anything at all? Again, It may be asked whether nega¬ 
tion Is to be regarded as a positive being or becoming or of the 
nature of not becoming or non-being. In the first alternative it 
will be like any other positive existents, and in the second case it 
will he permanent and eternal, and It cannot be related to this or 
that particular negation. There are however many kinds of non- 
perception, G.g.{i) w&bMvanupalabdhi(natural non-perception— 
there is no jug because none Is perceived); (2) kSrananupalahdhi 
(non-perception of cause—there is no smoke hcre ? since there is 
no fire); (3) vySpakatiupalabdhi (non-perception of the species— 
there is no pine here, since there Is no tree); (4) karyunupalabdhi 
(non-perception of effects—there are not the causes of smoke here, 
since thereis no smoke); (5) svabh^vaviruddhopalabdhl (percep¬ 
tion of contradictory natures—there is no cold touch here because 
of fire); ( 6 ) vlruddhakSryopalabdhi (perception of contradictory 
effects—there Is no cold touch here because of smoke); (7) virud- 
dhavy£ptopa!abdhi (opposite concomitance—past is not of neces¬ 
sity destructible, since it depends on other causes); <S) karyyavi- 
niddhopaJabdhi(opposition of effects—there is not here the causes 
which can give cold since there is fire); (9) vyapakaviruddho pa- 
la hdhi (opposite concomitants—there Is no touch of snow here^ 
because of fire); (IO) kfiranavirutidhopslabdhI (opposite causes— 
there is no shivering through cold here, since he is near the fire); 
U 1) kAranaviruddhakaryyopalabdhl (effects of opposite causes— 
this place is not occupied by men of shivering sensations for it 
is full of smoke 5 ). 

There is no doubt that in the above ways we speak of nega¬ 
tion, but that does not prove that there is any reason for the 
cognition of negation All that we can 

say is this that there are certain situations which justify the use 
{yogyata) of negative appellations. But this situation or yogyata 
Is positive In character* What we all speak of in ordinary usage 
as non-perception Ls of the nature of perception of some sort. 
Perception of negation thus does not prove the existence of 
negation, but only shows that there are certain positive percep¬ 
tions which are only interpreted in that way. It Is the positive 
perception of the ground where the visible jug is absent that 

1 £« P- 1 i > an4 iVjU/iBMffiir. PP . f5 - 7 . 
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leads us to speak of having perceived the negation of the jug 
{anupaiambkak ahhovam vyavaharayatiy. 

The Nyaya reply against this is that the perception of positive 
existent3 is as much a fact as the perception of negation, and we 
have no right to say that the former alone is valid. It is said 
that tile non-perception of jug on the ground is hut the percep¬ 
tion of the ground without the jug. But is this being without 
the jug identical with the ground or different? IT identical then 
it is the same as the ground, and we shall expect to have it even 
when the jug is there, ff different then the quarrel is only over 
the name, for whatever you may call it, it is admitted to be a 
distinct category. If some difference is noted between the ground 
with the jug, and the ground without it, then tall it “ground, 
without the jugness" or “the negation of jug," it does not matter 
much, for a distinct category has anyhow been admitted. Nega¬ 
tion is apprehended by perception as much as any positive 
existent is; the nature of the objects of perception only are dif¬ 
ferent; just as even in the perception of positive sense-objects 
there are such diversities as colour, taste, etc. The relation of 
negation with space and time with which it appears associated is 
Iftc relation that subsists between the qualified and the quality 
{yi£t$ya visesana). The relation between the negation and its 
pratiyogi is one of opposition, in the sense that where the one is 
the other i$ not. The Vaiitsika $(itra{\\, i, 6) seems to take abhava 
in a similar way as Rumania the Mlmamsist does, though the 
commentators have tried to explain it away*. In Vaisesika the 
four kinds of negation are enumerated as (i) prdgabhdva (the 
negation preceding the production of an object—e.g. of the jug 
before it is made by the (jotter); (2) dftvatttsdbkdva (the negation 
to!lowing the destruction of an object—as of the jug after it is 
destroyed by the stroke of a stick); (3) anyonydbh&va (mutual 
negation—e.g, in the cow there is the negation of the horse and 


l frlyaitniiufttJ, {Jp. 34 ff„ an,! el*, Ayljvm<$ 8 /itri, pp, 4M3. 
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in the horse that of the cow); (4) atjmniabh&im (a negation which 
always exists—e.g. even when there is a jug here, its negation lea 
other places b not destroyed) 1 * 

The necessity of the Acquirement of debating devices 
for the seeker of Salvation. 

It is probable that the Nytya philosophy arose in an atmo¬ 
sphere of continued disputes and debates; as a consequence 
or this we find here many terms related to debates which we do 
not notice in any other system of Indian philosophy* These are 
farka, fun/ayu, vodo, Jaffa, vi&mtfd 9 ketvabhdsa, chala w jdti and 
mgrahasthiina. 

Tarka means deliberation on an unknown thing to discern 
Its real nature; ft thus consists of seeking reasons in favour of 
some supposition to the exclusion of oilier suppositions ; it is not 
inference, but merely an oscillation of the mind to come to a right 
conclusion. When there is doubt {saiftJayd} about the specific 
nature of anything we have to take to tarka. Nirnaya means the 
conclusion to which we arrive as a result of tarka. When two 
opposite parties dispute over their respective theses, such as the 
doctrines that there b or is not an at man, in which each of them 
tries to prove his own thesis with reasons, each of the theses is 
called a jwda. jalpa means a dispute in which the disputants 
give wrangling rejoinders in order to defeat their respective op¬ 
ponent!!. A jalpa is called a vitangh when it is only a destructive 
criticism which -*ceks to refute the opponent's doctrine without 
seeking to establish or formulate any new doctrine* Hetvabhasas 
are those which appear as hcttis but are really not so, Nyaya 
sfiiraj enumerate five fallacies {kftvdhkiuas) of the middle < hetu): 
sutyfibluoira (erratic), viruddha (contradictory), frahorarutsama 
(tautology), sddhya$ain& I unproved reason) and kalatttn (inop¬ 
portune). Savyabhicara is that where the same reason may prove 
opposite conclusions (eg, sound is eternal because it is intangible 
like the atoms which are eternal, and sound is non-eternal because 
it is in tan gable like cognitions which are non-eternal); viruddha 
is that where the reason opposes the premiss to be proved (eg. a 
jug is eternal, because it b produced); prakaranasama is that 

1 Hie doctrine of oegafioD, iti fwmbfi and Vm \ ac rd««u» u> £itm Jogfc*! 
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where the reason repeats the thesis to be proved in another form 
(e,g. sound is non-etemal because it has not the quality of 
etcrnah'tyj; sadhyasama is that where the reason itself requires 
to be proved {eg. shadow is a substance because it has motion, 
but it remains to be proved whether shadows have motion or not) \ 
kafatita is a false analog}' where the reason fails because it does nut 
tally with the example in point nf time. Thus one may argue that 
sound is eternal because it is the result of contact (stick and the 
drum ) like colour which is also a result of contact of light and 
the object and is eternal. Here the fallacy lies in this, that colour 
is simultaneous with the contact of light which shows what was 
already there and only manifested by the light, whereas in the 
case of sound it is produced immediately after the contact of the 
sbek and drum and is hence a product and hence non-etemal. 
The later Nyiya works divide savyahhicira into three classes, 
(t) sadharana or common {eg. the mountain is fiery because it is 
an object of knowledge, but even a lake which is opposed to fin¬ 
is also an object of knowledge), (2) asadhSrana or too restricted 
(eg, sound is eternal because it has the nature of sound ; this 
cannot be a reason for the nature of sound exists only in the 
sound and nowhere else), and (3) anupasamhSrin or unsubs inning 
(c.g. everything is non-eternal, because they are all objects of 
knowledge; here the fallacy lies in this, that no instance can be 
found which is not an object of knowledge and an opposite con¬ 
clusion may also be drawn). The fallacy sntpratipaksa is that in 
which there is a contrary reason which may prove the opposite 
conclusion (eg. sound is eternal because it Is audible, sound is 
non-etemal because it is an effect). The fallacy asiddha (unreal) 
is of three kinds (1) tUrayasiddha (the lotus of the sky is fragrant 
because it is tike other lotuses; now there cannot be any lotus in 
the sky). (2) waruptisiddha (sound is a quality because it is 
visible ; but sound has no visibility), (3) vy&Pyafrdeiddha is that 
wh erc the concomitance between the middle and the consequence 
is not invariable and inevitable; there is smoke in the hill because 
there is fire; but there may be fire without the smoke as in a red 
hot iron ball, it Is Only green-wood fire that is invariably associated 
with smoke. The fallacy badhita is that which pretends to prove 
a thesis which is against direct experience, e g. fire is not hot 
bo. a use it is a substance. We have already enumerated the 
fallacies counted by Vaisesika. Contrary to Nyaya practice 
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PraSastapada counts the fallacies of the example. Dirinaga also 
counted fallacies of example (e,g. sound is eternal, because it is 
incorporeal, that which h incorporeal is eternal as the atoms ; 
but atoms are not incorporeal) and Dharmaklrtti counted also Hie 
fallacies of the paksa (minor); but Nyaya rightly considers that 
the fallacies of the middle if avoided will completely safeguard 
inference and that these are mere repetitions, Chala means the 
intentional misinterpretation of the opponent's arguments for the 
purpose of defeating him. Jfti consists m the drawing of contra¬ 
dictory conclusions, the raising of false issues or the like with 
the deliberate intention of defeating an opponent. Nigrah asthma 
means the exposure of the opponent s argument as involving 
self-contradiction, inconsistency or the like, by which his defeat is 
conclusively proved before the people to the glory of the victorious 
opponent* As to the utility of the description of so many debating 
tricks by w hich an opponent might be defeated in a metaphysical 
work, the aim of which ought to be to direct the ways that lead to 
emancipation, it is said by Jayanta in his that these 

had to be reported to as a protective measure against arrogant 
disputants who often tried to humiliate a teacher before his pupils. 
If the teacher could not silence the opponent, the faith of the 
pupils in him would be shaken and great disorder would follow, 
and it was therefore deemed necessary that he who was plodding 
onward for the attainment of moksa should acquire these devices 
for the protection of his own Faith and that of his pupils, A know¬ 
ledge of these has therefore been enjoined in the Nyaya sutra as - 
being necessary for the attainment of salvation 1 . 

The doctrine of Soul. 

Dhurtta CSrvfikas denied the existence of soul and regarded 
consciousness and life as products of bodily changes; there w r ere 
other Cffntfkas called Su^iksita Csirvakas who admitted the 
existence of soul but thought that it was destroyed at death. 
The Buddhists also denied the existence of any permanent self. 
The naiyflyikas ascertained all the categories of metaphysics 
mainly by such inference a* was corroborated by experience. 
They argued that since consciousness pleasure^ pains, willing? 
etc. could not belong to our body or the senses* there must be 
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some entity to which they belonged; the existence of the self 
is not proved according to NySya merely by the notion of our 
self-consciousness, as in the case of MimamsS, for NySya holds 
that we cannot depend upon such a perception, for it may 
be erroneous. It often happens that J say that I am white or 
I am black, but it is evident that such a perception cannot 
be relied upon, for the self cannot have any colour. So we 
cannot safely depend on our self-consciousness as upon the 
inference that the self has to be admitted as that entity to 
^hich consciousness, emotion, etc. adhere when they are pro¬ 
duced as a result of collocations, Never has the production of 
atman been experienced, nor has it been found to suffer any 
destruction like the body, so the soul must be eternal. It is not 
located in any part of the body, but is alt-pervading, i.e. exists at 
the same time in all places (vi&hu), and does not travel with 
the body but exists everywhere at the same time. But though 
atm an is thus disconnected from the body, yet its actions are 
seen in the body because it is with the help of the collocation 
of bodily limbs, etc. that action in the self can be manifested 
or produced. It is unconscious in itself and acquires conscious¬ 
ness as a result of suitable collocations*. 

h ven at birth children show signs of pleasure by their different 
facial features, and this could not be due to anything than 
the memory of the past experiences in past lives of pleasures and 
pains. Moreover the inequalities in the distribution of pleasures 
and pains and of successes and failures prove that these must be 
f Ue to the different kinds of good and bad action that men per- 
armed in their past Jives. Since the inequality of the world 
rnu ‘ st have some reasons behind it, it is better to admit karma as 
the determining factor than to leave it to irresponsible chance, 

Isvara and Salvation. 

Nyaya seeks to establish the existence of Isvara on the 
basis of inference. We know that the Jains, the Samkhya and 
1 Jf Buddhists did not believe in the existence of Isvara and 
° Cfc ^ many antithetic arguments. Nyaya wanted to refute 
these and prove the existence of livani by an inference of the 
samanyato-drata type. 

FP ^fs*"*"^”***^^ &c- iWiwwijibt, 
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The Jains and other atheists held that though things in the 
world have production and decay, the world as a whole was never 
producer), and it was never therefore an effect* In contrast; to 
this view the Nyaya holds that the world as a whole is also an 
effect like any other effect. Many geological changes and land¬ 
slips occur, and from these destructive operations proceeding in 
nature ft may he assumed that this world is not eternal but a 
result of production. But even if this is not admitted by the 
atheists they can in no way deny the arrangement and order of 
the universe But they would argue that there w r as certainly a 
difference between the order and arrangement of human produc¬ 
tions (og, a jug) and the order anti arrangement of the universe; 
and therefore from the order and arrangement isamiivtla-viiisptui) 
of the universe it could not be argued that the universe was 
produced by a creator; for, it is from the sort of order and 
arrangement that is found in human productions that a creator 
or producer could be inferred. To this, Nylya answers that the 
concomitance is to be taken between the "order and arrangement" 
in a general sense and "the existence of a creator" and not with 
specific cases of' order and arrangement/ 1 for each specific case 
may have some such peculiarity in which it differs from similar 
other specific cases; thus the fire in the kitchen is not the same 
kind of tire as we find in a forest fire, but yet we art; to disregard 
the specific individual peculiarities of fire in each case and con¬ 
sider the concomitance of fire in genera! with smoke in general* 
So here B we have to consider the concomitance of M order and 
arrangement r in general with “the existence of a creator," and 
thus though the order and arrangement of the world may be 
different from the order and arrangement of things produced by 
man, yet an inference- from it for the existence of a creator would 
not be inadmissible* The objection that even now we see many 
effects {e.g. trees) which are daily shooting forth from the ground 
without any creator being found to produce them, does not hold* 
for it can never be proved that the plants are not actually created 
by a creator. The inference therefore stands that the world ha* 
a creator, dnee it is an effect and has order and arrangement in 
its construction. Everything that is an effect and has an order 
and arrangement has a creator, like the jug. The world is an 
effect and has order and arrangement and has therefore a creator. 
Jlist as the potter know s ail the purposes of the jug that he makes, 
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so Is vara knows all the purposes of this wide universe and is thus 
omniscient. He knows all things always and therefore does not 
require memory; all things art* perceived by him directly without 
any intervention of any internal sense such as man as, etc. He is 
always happy. His will is eternal, and in accordance with the 
kanna of men the same wfll produces dissolution, creates, or 
protects the world, in the order by which each man reaps the 
results of his own deeds. As our self which is in itsdf bodiless 
can by its will produce changes in our body and through it in 
the external world, so Is vara also can by his will create the 
universe though he has no body. Some, however,say that if any 
association of body' with Isvara is indispensable Air our con¬ 
ception of him, the atoms may as well be regarded as his body, 
so that just as by the will of our self changes and movement of 
our body take place, so also by his will changes and movements 
arc produced in the atoms 1 . 

The naiyayikas in common with most other systems of Indian 
philosophy believed that the world was full of sorrow and that 
the small bits or pleasure only served to intensify the force of 
sorrow. To a wise person therefore everything is sorrow (santatft 
iiuhkham vivekina/i) ; the wise therefore is never attached to the 
so-called pleasures of life which only lead us to further sorrows. 

The bondage of the world is due to false know ledge (miikj'tU 
jiidna) which consists in thinking as my own self that which 
is not my self, namely body, senses, manas, feelings and know¬ 
ledge: when once the true knowledge of the six padarthas and 
as NySya says, of the proofs {pramana), the objects of knowledge 
{pratuq?a\ and of the other logical categories of inference is 
attained, false knowledge is destroyed. False knowledge can 
be removed by constant thinking of its opposite {pratipaksa- 
bkavana), namely the true estimates of things. Thus when any 
pleasure attracts us. we are to think that this is in reality but 
pain, and thus the right knowledge about it will dawn and it 
will never attract us again. Thus it is that with the destruction 
'.'I false knowledge our attachment or antipathy to things and 
ignorance about them (collectively called dosa, cf. the kluia of 
FatahjaU) are also destroyed. 

With the destruction of attachment actions (pravrtti) for the 
jip, 190-104, Jipartmmmin* of Ragllllldtha ijimmuji amt 
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fulfilment of desires cease and with ft rebirth ceases and with 
it sorrow ceases. Without false knowledge and attachment, 
actions cannot produce the bondage of karma that leads to the 
production of body and its experiences. With the cessation of 
sorrow there is emancipation in which the self is divested of all 
its qualities (consciousness, feeling, willing, etc) and remains 
in its own inert state. The state of mukti according to Nyiya- 
VaiSesika is neither a state of pure knowledge nor of bliss hut a. 
state of perfect qtialttilessncss, in which the self remains in itself in 
its own purity, li is die negative state of absolute painlessness 
in mukti that is sometimes spoken of as being a state of absolute 
happiness {dtfOMdd) t though really speaking the state of mukti 
can never be a state of happiness. It is a passive state of self in 
its original and natural purity unassociated with pleasure, pain, 
knowledge, willing, etc 1 . 

1 pp, 


CHAPTER IX 

MiMAJjjISA PHILOSOPHY 1 
A Comparative Review. 

riifc Nyaya-Yaiiesika philosophy looked at experience from 
a purely common sense point of view and did not work with any 
such monistic tendency that the ultimate conceptions of our 
common sense experience should be considered as coming out of 
an original universal (eg. prakrti or the Samkhya). Space, time, 
the four elements, soul, etc. convey the impression that they are sub¬ 
stantive entities or substances. What is perceived of the material 
things as qualities such as colour, taste, etc, is regarded as so many 
entities which have distinct and separate existence but which 
manifest themselves in connection with the substances. So also 
karma or action is supposed to be a separate entity, and even 
the class notions are perceived as separate entities inhering in 
substances. Knowledge (j'Sdita) which illuminates all things is 
regarded only as a quality belonging to soul, just as there arc 
other qualities of material objects. Causation is viewed merely 
as the collocation of conditions. The genesis of knowledge is 
also viewed as similar In nature to the production of any other 
physical event. Thus just as by the collocation of certain physical 
circumstances a jug and its qualities are produced, so by the 
combination and respective contacts of the soul, mind, sense, and 
the objects of sense, knowledge {Jftdtta) is produced. Soul with 
NySya is an inert unconscious entity in which knowledge, etc. 
inhere. The relation between a substance and its quality, action, 
class notion, etc. has also to be admitted as a separate entity, as 
" d the different entities being without any principle of 

relation would naturally fail to give us a philosophic construction. 

Sarpkhya had conceived of a principle which consisted of an 
infinite number of reals of three different types, which by their 
combination were conceived to be able to produce all substances, 
qualities, actions, etc. No difference was acknowledged to exist 
between substances, qualities and actions, and it was conceived 

1 On the meaning of the Won] Miming j*e Chapter IV. 
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that these were but so many aspects of a combination of the three 
types of reals in different proport bos. The reals contained within 
them the rudiments of all developments of matter, knowledge, 
willing, feelings, etc. As combinations of reals changed incessantly 
and new phenomena of matter and mind were manifested, collo¬ 
cations did not bring about any new thing but brought about a 
phenomenon which was already there in its causes in another 
form. What we call knowledge or thought ordinarily, is with them 
merely a form of subtle illuminating matter-stuff Samkhya holds 
however that there is a transcendent entity as pure conscious¬ 
ness and that by some kind of transcendent reflection or contact 
this pure consciousness transforms the bare translucent thought- 
matter into conscious thought or experience of a person. 

But this hypothesis of a pure self, as essentially distinct and 
separate from knowledge as ordinarily understood, can hardly 
be demonstrated in our common sense experience; and this has 
been pointed out by the Nyaya school in a very strong and 
emphatic manner. Even Samkhya did not try to prove that the 
existence of its transcendent purusa could be demonstrated in 
experience, and it had to attempt to support its hypothesis of the 
existence of a transcendent self on the ground of the need of 
a permanent entity as a fixed object, to which the passing states 
of knowledge could cling, and on grounds of moral struggle 
towards virtue and emancipation. Samkhya had first supposed 
knowledge to be merely a combination of changing reals, and 
then had as a matter of necessity to admit a fixed principle as 
purusa ^pure transcendent consciousness). The self is thus here 
in some sense an object of inference to fill up the gap left by 
the inadequate analysis of consciousness {buddki) as being non- 
intelligent and incessantly changing. 

Nyaya fared no better, for it also had to demonstrate sel t 
on the ground that since knowledge existed it was a quality, 
and therefore must inhere in some substance. This hypothecs 
is again based upon another uncritical assumption that substances 
and attributes were entirely separate, and that it was the nature 
of the latter to inhere in the Former, and also that knowledge was 
a quality requiring (similarly with other attributes) a substance 
in which to inhere. None of them could take their stand upon 
the self-conscious nature of our ordinaiy thought and draw their 
conclusions on the strength of the direct evidence of this self- 
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conscious thought Of course it i 5 tnje that Samkhya had ap- 

S^om CJ ,Trft t0 T: ViCW than NySya * but k had 

the content of knowledge and its essence so irrevocably that it 
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tr „ , ? b f common sense experience, which does not seem 
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could no be done except by what may be regarded as a make, 
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. l b s f dlf?klj!ties occurred because Samkhya soared to a 
egion which was not directly illuminated by the light of common 
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not t * r ^ aVC “ S 3 inferential results which could 

not be tested by experience, and which were based ultimately on 

one-sided and uncritical assumption. 11 is an uncritical common 
experience that substances am different from qualities and 
actions and that the latter inhere in the former. To base the 
wnole of metaphysics on such a tender and fragile experience is 
o say the least, building on a weak foundation. It was necessary’ 

. .. ^ importance of the self-revealing thought must be brought 
the forefront, its evidence should be collected and trusted and 
n account of experience should be given according to its verdict 
!, “ nstTUCtlon of metaphysics can ever satisfy us which ignores 
,.' 7 Cl l T niKiiate conviclion s of self-conscious thought. It is 

is S n t that 3 movcmcnt of philosophy in this direction 
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had st h and this it seems gave rise to the smrti literature, Dis¬ 
cussions and doubts became more common about the many 
intricacies of the sacrificial rituals, and regular rational enquiries 
imo them were begun in different circles by different scholars and 
priests. These represent the beginnings of Mimamsa (Ut at¬ 
tempts at rational enquiry), and it is probable that there were 
different schools of this thought. That Jaiminfs Mttmmxd stitras 
( which arc with us the foundations of Mimamsa)are only a compre¬ 
hensive and systematic compilation of one school is evident from 
the references he gives to the views in different matters of other 
preceding writers who dealt with the subject These works arc not 
available now, and wo cannot say how much of what J aim ini has 
written is his original work and how much of it borrowed. But it 
may be said with some degree of confidence that it was deemed so 
masterly a work at least of one school that it has survived all other 
attempts that were made before him, j aim ini's Mlmdmsd siltras 
were probably written about 200 B.C and are now the ground work 
of the Mimamsa system. Commentaries were written on it by 
various persons such asBhartrmitra{alluded to in Nydyaraitidktfrit 
verse ]o of SfoknVihtlika ) p Bhavadasa (BratijrMsutra 63), Hari and 
Upavarsa (mentioned in Sdsfradipikd). It Es probable that at least 
some of these preceded Sahara, the writer of the famous com¬ 
mentary known as the S&bara-bh&syd 1. It is difficult to say any¬ 
thing about the time in which he flourished. Dr Gahganatha 
Jha would have him about 57 B.C. on the evidence of a current 
verse which speaks of King Vikramlditya as being the son 
of ^abarosvamin by a Ksattriya wife. This bhasya of Sahara 
is the basis of the later Mimamsl works, ft was commented 
upon by an unknown person alluded to as Varttikak&ra by 
Prabhakara and merely referred to as ** yathahuh * p (as they s&y) 
by Kumurila. Dr Gangfinatlia Jha says that Prabhakara 1 * com¬ 
mentary Brktifl on the 1 S ' 1 tbara-hhdsya was baaed upon the work 
of this Varttikakara* This Brhaft. of Prabhakara had another 
commentary on it —Rjuvimald by ^alEkanatha Mifra, who also 
wrote a compendium on the PrabhAkara interpretation of Mi¬ 
mamsa called PrakaranapohcikB, Tradition says that Prab- 
hakara (often referred to as Nibandhakara) p whose views are 
often alluded to as 11 guru mala/' was a pupil of Kuitiariia. Ku- 
mania Bhatta, who is traditionally believed to be the senior con¬ 
temporary of Sankara (788 A«I> + ) P wrote his celebrated independent 
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exposition of Sahara's bhasya m three parts known as Stvka- 
varttika (dealing only with the philosophical portion of Sahara's 
work as contained in the first chapter of the first book known as 
Tarkapada), Tan{ r ,wdrt(ika (dealing with the remaining three 
chapters of the first book, the second and the third book) and 
ttffika (containing brief notes on the remaining nine books) 1 . 

Rumania is referred to by his later follower* as Bhatta, Bfaatta- 
pStl,!, and V arttikakSra. The next great Mimamsa scholar and 
follower of Kum&rila was .Mandana Misra, the author of Vidki- 
vrvtka, Mimdmsdttukramant and the commentator of Tantrn- 
varttika, who became later on converted by Sankara to Vedantism, 

Parthasaratht MiSra (about ninth century A,D.) wrote his Sastradi- 
tf 9 ' Ta **reratna. and NydyartUtuimdli following the footprints 
of Kumarila, Amongst the numerous other followers of Rumania, 
the names of Sucarita Miira the author of KdJikd and Some^vara 
the author of Nydyasudhd deserve special notice, Ramakrsna 
lihatta wrote an excellent commentary on the Tarkapada of .V^r- 
tmdipikd called the Yitktisnehap&ram-suidhdnia-iandrikd and 
Soman at ha wrote his Maydkkamdlikd on the remaining chapters 
of Sdstradipikd. Other important current MlmSmsi works which 
dcserwe notice are such as Nydyamaldvutara of Madhava. S»bo- 
M v*&t*dbataprakd$a of Sankara Bhatta, Nydyakamtd of 
V Scaspati Mtsra, Mimdwaaporibkdia by Krsnayajvan, Mimdtpsd- A/ u < V t - f 
npayaprakaia by AnajUadcva. Gaga Bhatta s Bwttacintdmatii, 
etc. Most of the books mentioned here have been consulted in the 
writing of this chapter. The importance of the Mtmamsa litera¬ 
ture for a Hindu is indeed great. For not only are all Vedic duties 
to be performed according to its maxims, but even the smrti 
iteratures which regulate the daily duties, ceremonials and rituals 
? l ^ ,n(Jus «ven at the present day are all guided and explained 
by them, The legal side of the smrtis consisting of inheritance 
proprietory rights, adoption, etc. which guide Hindu civil life even 
uii qr the British administration is explained according to the 
Mimaipsa maxims. Its relations to the Vedanta philosophy will 
be briefly indicated in the next chapter. Its relations with Nyaya- 
Vaiscsika have also been pointed out in various places of this 
ciapitr. 1 he views of the two schools of Mlmarnsa as propounded 
by Prabhakara and Ktimarila on all the important topics have 
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also been pointed out Frabhakara’s views however could not 
win many followers in later times, but while living it is said that 
he was regarded by Kuitlarila as a very strong rival 1 . Hardly 
any new contribution has been made to the Mimarnsi, philosophy 
after Kumania and Frabhakara. The Mtmmpsd sMraS deal mostly 
with the principles of the interpretation of the Vedie texts in 
connection with sacrifices, and very little of philosophy can be 
gleaned out of them. Sahara's contributions are also slight and 
vague. Yarttikakara's views also can only be gathered from the 
reference* to them by Kumarila and Prabhakara* What we know 
of MimarpSii philosophy consists of their views and theirs alone. 
It did not develop any further after them. Works written on the 
subject in later times were but of a purely expository nature. 1 do 
not know of any work on MlmamsS written in English except 
the excellent one by Dr Gangfin&tha jha on the Prabhakaxa 
Mun&msa to which 1 have frequently referred. 

The Paratafi-prama^ya doctrine of Nyaya and the 
Svatah-pramanya doctrine of Mimarpsa, 

The doctrine of the self-validity of knowledge (jvafaA- 
prdnmnya) forms the cornerstone on which the whole structure 
of the MtmSmsii philosophy is based. Validity means the certi¬ 
tude of truth. The Mimamsa philosophy assorts that all know¬ 
ledge excepting the action of remembering {smrtt) or memory b 
valid in itself* for it itself certifies its own truth, and neither 
depends on any other extraneous condition nor on any other 
knowledge for its validity. But Nyaya holds that thil self- 
validity of knowledge is a question w hich requires an explanation. 
It is true that under certain conditions a piece of knowledge 
is produced in us, but what is meant by saying that tins 
knowledge is a proof of its own truth? When we perceive 
anything as blue, it is the direct result of visual contact, and this 
visual contact cannot certify that the knowledge generated is 
true, as the visual contact is not in any touch with the knowledge 

1 There i* a line KumiriJa, not being aide to convert his ^ wn 

papi]., lo hit views* nl tempted a trick and pretended lhat he wiks dead, His difierp^* 
them Miked Prabbaksra whether hid burial ritea should be perfimiied attnrding to 
Korn iriEa 1 ! tte*i or PnbMwi'i, EVibMbm said (bat his own views were erroneous^ 
but ibeie wore held by bits only lo rouse tap Kumifiia'g pointed attacks, where** 
Komiriia 1 * views wert the right ora, Kundrili then rose up and said that I'r.ibh 
was defeated,. but the lilTfrf H44l he wis hoe defeated *q Iob(J *4 he was alive- but 
this b*i of caatse im historic value. 
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it has conditioned. Moreover, knowledge is a mental affair and 
how can it certify the objective truth of its representation ? In 
other words, how can my perception "a blue tiling" guarantee 
that what is subjectively perceived as blue is really so objectively 
as well ? After my perception of anything as blue we do not 
have any such perception that what I have perceived as blue 
is really so. So this so-called self-validity of knowledge cannot 
be testified or justified by any perception, We can only be cer¬ 
tain that knowledge has been produced by the perceptual act, but 
there is nothing in this knowledge or its revelation of its object 
from which we can infer that the perception is also objectively 
valid or true. If the production of any knowledge should certify 
its validity then there would be no invalidity, no illusory know¬ 
ledge and following our perception of even a mirage we should 
never come to grief. But wc are disappointed often in our per¬ 
ceptions, and this proves that when we practically follow the 
directions of our perception we are undecided as to its validity, 
which can only be ascertained by the correspondence of the per¬ 
ception with what we find later on in practical experience. Again, 
every piece of knowledge is the result of certain causal colloca¬ 
tions, and as such depends upon them for its production, and 
hence cannot be said to rise without depending on anything else. 
It is meaningless to speak of the validity of knowledge, for 
validity always refers to objective realization of our desires and 
attempts proceeding in accordance with our knowledge. People 
only declare their knowledge invalid when proceeding practically 
tn accordance with it they are disappointed. The perception of 
a mirage is called invalid when proceeding in accordance with 
our perception we do not find anything that can serve the pur¬ 
poses of water (e.g. drinking, bathing). The validity or truth of 
knowledge ls thus the attainment by practical experience of the 
object and the fulfilment of all our purposes from it {artkakriya- 
jmna or phatajnana ) just as perception or knowledge repre¬ 
sented them to the perceiver. There is thus no self-validity of 
knowledge {st/aiaM-prdmdftya\ but validity is ascertained by 
samvado or agreement with the objective facts of experience 1 . 

It is easy to sec that this Nyaya objection is based on the 
supposition that knowledge is generated by certain objective 
collocations of conditions, and that knowledge so produced can 
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only be tested by its agreement with objective facts. But this 
theory of knowledge is merely an hypothesis; for it can never be 
experienced that knowledge is the product oT any collocations; 
we have a perception and immediately we become aware of cer¬ 
tain objective things; knowledge reveals to us the facts of the 
objective world and this is experienced by us always. But that 
the object! vc world generates knowledge in us is only an hypothesis 
which can hardly be demonstrated by experience. It is the supreme 
prerogative of knowledge that it reveals all other things. 11 is not a 
phenomenon like any other phenomenon of the world. When we 
say that knowledge has been produced m us by the external 
collocations, we just take a perverse point of view which Is un¬ 
warranted by experience; knowledge only photographs the 
objective phenomena for us; but there is nothing to show that 
knowledge has been generated by these phenomena. This is 
only a theory w hich applies the ordinary conceptions of causation 
to knowledge and this is evidently unwarrantable. Knowledge is 
not (ike any other phenomena for it stands above them and 
interprets or illumines them alL There can be no validity in 
tilings, for truth applies to knowledge and knowledge alone. What 
we call agreement with facts by practical experience is but the 
agreement of previous knowledge with later knowledge; for ob¬ 
jective facts never come to us directly, they arc always taken 
on the evidence of knowledge, and they have no other certainty 
than what is bestowed on them by knowledge. There arise in¬ 
deed different kinds of knowledge revealing different things but 
these latter do not on that account generate the former, for this 
is never experienced; we are never aware of any objective fact 
before it is revealed by knowledge. Why knowledge makes 
different kinds of revelations is indeed more than we can say, for 
experience only shows that knowledge reveals objective facts and 
not why it does so. The rise of knowledge is never perceived by 
us to be dependent on any objective fact, for all objective Tacts 
are dependent on it for its revelation or il luminal ton. This is 
what is said to be the self-validity (svatahramanyo) of know¬ 
ledge in its production {utp&ui\ As soon as knowledge is pro¬ 
duced* objects are revealed to us; there is no intermediate Sink 
between the rise of knowledge and the revelation of objects on 
w hich know ledge depends for producing its action of revealing 
or illuminating them. Thus knowledge is not only independent 
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of anything else in its own rise but in its own action as well 
{svakdryakarane zvattik pramanyam jkdnasya ), Whenever there 
is any knowledge it carries with it the impression that it is 
certain and valid, and wo arc naturally thus prompted to work 
(propped) according to its direction. There is no indecision in 
our mind at the time of the rise of knowledge as to the correct¬ 
ness of knowledge ; but just as knowledge rises, it carries with 
it the certainty of its revelation, presence, or action* But in cases 
of Illusory perception other perceptions or cognitions dawn which 
carry with them the notion that our original knowledge was not 
valid. Thus though the invalidity of any knowledge may appear 
to us by later experience, and in accordance with which we 
reject our former knowledge, yet when the knowledge first revealed 
itself to us it carried with it the conviction of certainty which 
goaded us on to work according to its indication. Whenever a man 
works according to his knowledge, he does so with the conviction 
that his knowledge is valid,and not in a passive or uncertain temper 
of mind. This is what Mimamsa means when it says that the 
validity of knowledge appears immediately with its rise, though 
its in valid ity may be derived from later experience or some other 
data {Jhauiisyn praMUttyam stnitak apramdnyam paraiah\ Know¬ 
ledge attained is proved invalid when later on a contradictory 
cxperience ( hddkakajwtia) cqmL-s in or w hen our organs etc. are 
known to be faulty and defective {karanadcs®jfmna\ It is from 
these that knowledge appearing as vajld is invalidated; when 
we take all necessary care to look for these and yet find them 
not p we must think that they do not exist. Thus the validity of 
knowledge certified at the moment of its production need not 
be doubted unnecessarily when even after enquiry we do not find 
any defect in sense or any contradiction in later experience. All 
knowledge except memory is thus regarded as valid independently 
by itself as a general rule, unless it is invalidated later on. Memory 
is excluded because the phenomenon of memory depends upon 
a previous experience* and its existing latent impressions, and 
cannot thus be regarded as arising independently by itself. 

The place of sense organs in perception. 

We have just said that knowledge arises by itself and that it 
could not have been generated by sense-contact. If this be so, 
the diversity of perceptions is however left unexplained. But in 
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face of the Nyaya philosophy explaining all perceptions On the 
ground of diverse sense-contact the Mimamsa probably could not 
afford to remain si tent on such an important point It therefore 
accepted the Nylya view of sense-contact as a condition of know¬ 
ledge with slight modifications, and yet held thdr doctrine of 
svat&h-prSmSnya. It does not appear to have been conscious of 
a conflict between these two different principles of the production 
of knowledge. Evidently the point of view from which it looked 
at it was that the fact that there were the senses and contacts 
of them with the objects, or such special capacities in the eh by 
virtue of which the things could be perceived, was with us a 
matter of inference Their actions in producing the knowledge 
are never experienced at the time of the rise of knowledge* but 
when the knowledge arises we argue that such and such senses 
must have acted. The only case where knowledge is found to 
be dependent on anything else seems to be the case where one 
knowledge is found to depend on a previous experience or know¬ 
ledge as in the case of memory. In other cases the dependence 
of the rise of knowledge on anything else cannot be felt, for the 
physical collocations conditioning knowledge are not felt to be 
operating before the rise of knowledge, and these are only in¬ 
ferred later on in accordance with the nature and characteristic 
of knowledge* We always have our first start in knowledge 
which is directly experienced from which we may proceed later 
on to the operation and nature of objective facts in relation to it 
Thus it is that though contact of the senses with the objects 
may later on be imagined to be the conditioning factor, yet the 
rise of knowledge as well as our notion of its validity strikes us 
as original, underived, immediate* and first-hand, 

Frabhakara gives us a sketch as to how the existence of 
tlse senses may be inferred. Thus our cognitions of objects are 
phenomena which are not all the same, and do not happen a3wavs 
m the same manner,for these varydifferentlyat different moments: 
the cognitions of course take place in the soul which may thus 
be regarded as the material cause {samavqyihdraitoi ); but there 
must be some such movements or other specific association^ 
( asamavfyiMmiia) which render the production of this or 
that specific cognition possible. The immaterial causes subsist 
either in the cause of the material cause (e.g. In the case of the 
colouring of a white piece of cloth, the colour of the yarns which 
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is the cause of the colour in the doth subsists in the yams which 
form the material cause of the doth) or in the material cause it¬ 
self (&g. in the case of a new form of smell being produced in a 
substance by fire-contact, this contact, which is the immaterial 
cause of the smell, subsists in that substance itself which is put 
in the fire and in which the smell is produced). The soul is 
eternal and has no other cause, and it has to he assumed that 
the immaterial cause required for the rise of a cognition must 
inhere in the soul, and hence must be a quality. Then again 
accepting the Nyayaconclusions we know that the rise of qualities 
in an eternal thing can only take place by contact with some 
other substances. Now cognition being a quality which the soul 
acquires would naturally require the contact of such substances. 
Since there is nothing to show that such substances inhere in 
other substances they are also to be taken as eternal. There are 
three eternal substances, time, space, and atoms, but time and 
space being all-pervasive the soul is always in contact with them. 
Contact with these therefore cannot explain the occasional rise 
of different cognitions. This contact must then be of some kind 
of atom which resides in the body ensouled by the cognizing soul. 
This atom may be called manas (mind). This man as alone by 
itself brings about cognitions, pleasure, pain, desire, aversion, 
effort, etc. The man as however by itself is found to be devoid 
of any such qualities as colour, smell, etc., and as such cannot 
lead the soul to experience or cognize these qualities; hence 
it stands in need of such other organs as may be characterized 
by these qualities; for the cognition of colour, the mind will 
need the aid of an organ of which colour is the characteristic 
quality; for the cognition of smell, an organ having the odorous 
characteristic and so on with touch, taste, vision. Now we know 
that the urgan which has colour for its distinctive feature must 
be one composed of tejas or light, as colour is a feature of light, 
and this proves the existence of the organ, the eye—for the cogni¬ 
tion of colour; in a similar manner the existence of the earthly 
organ (organ of smell), the aqueous organ (organ of taste), the 
akasic organ (organ of sound) and the airy organ (organ of 
touch 1 may be demonstrated. But without manas none of these 
organs is found to be effective. Four necessary contacts have 
to be admitted,^ 1) of the sense organs with the object, (2) of the 
sense organs with the qualities of the object, (3) of the manas 
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with the sense organs, and (4) of the mana$ with the soul. The 
objects of perception are of three kinds h (t) substances* (2) qualities* 
(3) jiti or class. The material substances are tangible object* of 
earth, fire, water* air in large dimensions (for in their fine atomic 
states they cannot be perceived). The qualities are colour* taste, 
smell* touch* number* dimension* separateness, conjunction, dis¬ 
junction, priority* posteriority, pleasure, pain, desire, aversion, and 
effort 1 . 

It may not be out of place here to mention in conclusion that 
Knmirila Bhatta was rather undecided as to the nature of the 
senses or of their contact with the objects. Thus he says that 
the senses may be conceived cither as certain functions or 
activities, or as entities having the capacity of revealing things 
without coming into actual contact with them* or that they might 
be entities which actually come in contact with their objects 1 , and 
he prefers this last view as being more satisfactory. 

Indeterminate and determinate perception- 

There arc two kinds of perception in two stages* the first 
stage is called mnukalpu (indeterminate ) and the second sapOaipa 
(determinate), The nirvikalpa perception of a thing is its per¬ 
ception at the first moment of the association of the senses and 
their objects. Thus Kumarila says that the cognition that appears 
first is a mere dtwtma or simple perception* called non-determinate 
pertaining to the object itself pure and simple, and resembling 
the cognitions that the new-born infant has of things around 
himself. In this cognition neither the genus nor the differentia [s 
presented to consciousness; all that is present there is the 
individual wherein these two subsist. This view of indeterminate 
perception may seem in some sense to resemble the Buddhist 
view which defines it as being merely the specific individuality 
{svaiaksana} and regards it as being the only valid element in 
perception, whereas all the rest are conceived as being imaginary 

1 Se* Jip. fi l rLc. K and Dr Gafigftn&Uu Jhk\ FhtAteJbrxmi- 

pp. 35 elt* 
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impositions. But both Kumlrila and Prabhakara think that both 
the getins and the differentia are perceived in the indeterminate 
stage* but these do not manifest themselves to us only because 
we do not remember the other things in relation to which, or in 
contrast to which, the percept has to show its character as genus or 
differentia; a thing can be cognized as an "individual 0 only in 
comparison with other things from which it differs in certain well- 
defined characters; and it can be apprehended as belonging to a 
class only when it is found to possess certain characteristic features 
in common with some other things; so we see that as other things 
are not presented to consciousness through memory, the percept 
at the indeterminate stage cannot be fully apprehended as an 
individual belonging to a class, though the data constituting the 
characteristic of the thing as a genus and its differentia are per¬ 
ceived at the indeterminate stage 1 . So long as other things are not 
remembered these data cannot manifest themselves properly, and 
hence the perception of the thing remains indeterminate at the first 
stage of perception. At the second stage the self hy its past im¬ 
pressions brings the present perception in relation to past ones 
and realizes its character as involving universal and particular, ft 
is thus apparent that the difference between the indeterm mate 
and the determinate perception is this, that in the latter case 
memory of other things creeps in, but this association of memory 
in the determinate perception refers to those other objects of 
memory and not to the percept. It is also held that though the 
determinate perception is based upon the indeterminate one, yet 
since the former also apprehends certain such factors as did not 
enter into the indeterminate perception, it is to be regarded as 
a valid cognition. Kumarila also agrees with Prabhakara in 
holding both the indeterminate and the determinate perception 
valid 1 . 


Some Ontological Problems connected with the 
Doctrine of Perception. 

The perception of the class (jati} of a percept in relation to 
other things may thus be regarded in the main as a difference 
between determinate and indeterminate perceptions. The pro¬ 
blems of jati and avayavavayavi ( part and whole notion) were 

1 Compare Eliii uriih the Vau£cj[ki view ai jnEcrpidnl Vy 
1 See /VatutuMafit fbiif nod Sdrtr^jiikl. 
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the subjects of hot dispute in Indian philosophy. Before enter¬ 
ing Into discussion about jati, Prabhikara first introduced the 
problem of av&paVa (part) and mmywrf (whole)* He argues as 
an exponent of svatah-primanyavada that the proof of the true 
existence of anything must ultimately rest on our own con¬ 
sciousness, and what is distinctly recognized jn consciousness 
must be admitted to have its existence established. Following 
this canon Prabhahara says that gross objects as a whole exist, 
since they are so perceived. The subtle atoms are the material 
cause and their connection (lomyog'a) is the immaterial cause 
(as&MovOjrihdrafto), and it is the latter which renders the whole 
altogether different from the parts of which it is composed ; and 
it is not necessary that all the parts should be perceived before the 
whole is perceived. Kumania holds that it b due to the point of 
view from which we look at a thing that we eail it a separate 
whole or only a conglomeration of parts. In reality they are iden¬ 
tical* but when we lay stress on the notion of parts, the thing 
appears to be a conglomeration of them, and when we look at it 
from the point of view of the unity appearing as a whole, the thing 
appears to be a w hole of which there arc parts (sec Sfakavarttika, 
Vanavdda)K 

jati r though incorporating the idea of having many units within 
one, is different from the conception of whole in this, that at resides 
in its entirety in each individual constituting that jati {vryas&jpa- 
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vrtti% but the establishment of the existence or wholes refutes the 
argument that jati should be denied, because it involves the concep¬ 
tion of a whole (class) consisting of many parts {individual*). The 
class character or exists because it is distinctly perceived by 
us in the individuals included in any particular class. It is eternal 
in the sense that it continues to exist in other individuals, even 
when one of the individuals ceases to exist When a new in¬ 
dividual of that class (e,g T cow class) comes into being, a new 
relation of inherence is generated by which the individual is 
brought into relation with the class-character existing in other 
individuals; for inherence (samav&yd) according to Frabhakara 
is not an eternal entity but an entity which is both produced 
and not produced according as the thing in which it exists is 
nun-eternal or ctemal t and it is not regarded as one as Nyayn 
holds, but as many, according as there is the infinite number of 
things in which it exists. When any individual is destroyed, the 
class-character does not go elsewhere, nor subsist in that in¬ 
dividual, nor is itself destroyed, but it is only the inherence of 
class-character with that individual that ceases to exist With 
the destruction of an individual or its production it Is a new 
relation of inherence that b destroyed or produced. But the class- 
character or jati has no separate existence apart from the indivi¬ 
duals as NySya supposes. Apprehension of jati is essentially 
the apprehension or the class-character of a thing in relation lo 
other similar things of that class by the perception of the common 
characteristics. But Frabbakara would not admit the existence of 
a highest genus satta (being) as acknowledged by Nyaya. He 
argues that the existence of class-character is apprehended be¬ 
cause we find that the Individuals of a class possess some common 
characteristic possessed by all the heterogeneous and disparate 
things of the world as can give rise to the conception of a separate 
jati as satta^ as demanded by the naiyAyikas. That all things are 
said to be sat (existing) is more or less a word or a name without 
the corresponding apprehension of a common quality. Our ex¬ 
perience always gives us concrete existing individuals, hut we 
can never experience such a highest genus as pure existence or 
being, as it has no concrete form which may be perceived- When 
we speak of a thing as sat, we do not mean that it b possessed 
of any such class-characters as satta (being); what we mean 
is simply that the individual has its specific existence or svarfi- 
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pasatld* Thus the Nytya view of perception as taking only the 
thing in its pure being apart from qualities*etc* {fanmdtr<i-vifqyam 
pratyaksatfi) is made untenable by Frabh&kara, as according to 
him the thing is perceived direct with all its qualities. According 
to Rumania however jati is not something different from the 
individuals comprehended by it and it is directly perceived, 
KumaHIa's view of jatt is thus similar to that held by Samkhya. 
namely that when we look at an individual from one point of 
view (jati as identical with the individual), it is the individual that 
lays its stress upon our consciousness and the notion of jlti be¬ 
comes latent, but when we look at it from another point of view 
(the individual as identical with jati) it h the jati which presents 
itself to consciousness, and the aspect as individual becomes latent. 
The apprehension as jati or as individual is thus only a matter 
of different points of view or angles of vision from which we look 
at a thing. Q □ ite in harmony w sth the concept ion o f j atl, Kum arita 
holds that the relation of inherence is not anything which is dis¬ 
tinct from the things themselves in which it is supposed to exist, 
but only a particular aspect or phase of the things themselves 
ySfakavorttika, PraiyaMf&sMfra, 149 , 150 , aMedSt sam&vaydstm 
swiriipam tUtarmadimrmitwh }„ Rumania agrees with Prabhakara 
that jati is perceived by the senses (tattmiabuddhinjrgnxhyd 
jd Zirin dri) wgbeam ). 

It is not out of place to mention that on the evidence of 
Prabhakara we find that the category of vi£esa admitted by the 
Kanida school is not accepted as a separate category by the 
Mimamsa on the ground that the differentiation of eternal 
things from one another, for which the category of viieaa is 
admitted, may very well be effected on the basts of the ordinary 
qualities of these things, The quality of pfthaktva or specific 
differences in atoms, as Inferred by the difference of things they 
constitute, can very well serve the purposes ofviik^a. 

The nature of knowledge- 

All knowledge involves the knower, the known object, and the 
knowledge at the same identical moment All knowledge whether 
perceptual, inferential or of any other kind must necessarily reveal 
the self or the knower directly* Thus as in all knowledge the self 
is directly and immediately perceived, all knowledge may be re- 
garded as perception from the point of view of self The division 
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of the pram in as as pratyaksa (perception), anumana (inference), 
etc, is from the point of view of the objects of knowledge with 
reference to the varying modes in which they are brought within 
the purview of knowledge. The self itself however has no illumining 
or revealing powers, for then even in deep sleep we could have 
knowledge, for the self is present even then, as is proved by the 
remembrance or dreams. It is knowledge {samvid) that reveals 
by its very appearance both the self the knower, and the objects. 
It Is generally argued against the self-illuminative character of 
know !edge that all cognitions are of the forms of the objects they 
are said to reveal; and if they have the same form we may rather 
say that they have the same identical reality too. The Mlmamsa 
answer to these objections is this, that if the cognition and the 
cognised were not different from one another, they could not 
have been felt as such* and we could not have fell that it is 
by cognition that we appreheaid the cognized objects. The 
cognation {mmvedana) of a person simply means that such a 
special kind of quality {dharma) has been manifested in the 
self by virtue of which his active operation with reference to 
a certain object is favoured or determined, and the object of cog¬ 
nition is that with reference to which the active operation of the 
self ha_s been induced. Cognitions are not indeed absolutely form¬ 
less, for they have the cognition a I character by which things are 
illumined and manifested. Cognition has no other character than 
this, that it illumines and reveals objects. The things only are 
believed to have forms and only such forms as knowledge reveal 
to about them. Even the dream cognition is with reference to 
objects that were perceived previously, and of which the im¬ 
pressions were left in the mind and were aroused by the 
unseen agency {adrsfa). Dream cognition is thus only a kind of 
remembrance of that which was previously experienced Only 
^<=h of the impressions of cognized objects are roused in dreams 
as can beget just that amount of pleasurable or painful experience, 
m accordance with the operation of adrsta, as the person deserves 
** ave hi accordance w r ith his previous merit or demerit. 

The Prabhakara Mtm£ipsa ? in refuting the arguments of those 
w * 1 ° hold that our cognitions of objects are themselves cognized 
by some other cognition, says that this b not possible, since we 
do not experience any such double cognition and also because it 
would lead us to a r^gressus ad infinitum* for if a second cognition 
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is nceessaiy to interpret the first, then that would require a third, 
an d so on. ! f a eogn ition could be the object of another cogn it ion t 
then st could not be self-valid The cognition is not of course un¬ 
known to us, but that is of course because it is self-cognized and 
rev-cals itself to us the moment it reveals its objects. From the 
illumination of objects also we can infer the presence of this self- 
cognizing knowledge. But it is only its presence that is inferred 
and not the cognition Itself, for inference can only indicate the 
presence of an object and not in the form in which it can be 
apprehended by perception {pnttjakfd}* Prabhakara draws a 
subtle distinction between perceptualjty (samvedya/va) and being 
object of know ledge (pmmeyaiva), A thing can only be appre¬ 
hended {sajfiiizdyatf) by perception, whereas inference can only 
indicate the presence of an object without apprehending the 
object itself Our cognition cannot be apprehended by any other 
cognition. Inference can only indicate the presence or existence 
of knowledge but cannot apprehend the cognition itself 1 . 

Rumania also agrees with Prabhikara in holding that per¬ 
ception is never the object of another perception and that it ends 
in the direct apprehensibility of the object of perception. But he 
says that every perception involves a relationship between die 
perceive r and the perceived, wherein the perceiver behaves as 
the agent whose activity in grasping the object is known as cog¬ 
nition. This is indeed different from the Prabhakara view, that 
in one manifestation of knowledge the knower, the known* and 
the knowledge, are simultaneously illuminated (the doctrine of 
t riputiprniyaksa} \ 

The Psychology of Illusion. 

The question however arises that if all apprehensions are 
valid, how are we to account for Illusory perceptions which cannot 
be regarded as valid? The problem of illusory perception and 
it$ psychology i$ a very favourite topic of discussion in Indian 
philosophy Omitting the theory or illusion of the Jains called 
satkkfdti which we have described before, and of the VcdSntbt* 
which w'C shall describe in the next chapter, there are three 
different theories of illusion, vit(i) dtmakhydii,{^) viparUakhydH 
or anyaiMkhyati, and (3) akkyati of the Mimams! school The 

1 See hj Dr Gacimiith* Urn* 

1 fcr + pp, 16-JW. 
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viparitakhyaLi or anyathakhyati theory of illusion h accepted by 
the Nyaya, VaLksika and the Yoga, the fikhySti theory by 
MlmSmsa and Samkhya and the atmakhyati by the Buddhists. 

The commonest example of illusion in Indian philosophy is 
the illusory appearance of a piece of broken conch-shell as a piece 
of silver. That such an illusion occurs is a fact which is experienced 
by all and agreed to by all. The differences of view are with regard 
to its cause or its psychology. The idealistic Buddhists who deny 
the existence of the external world arid think that there are only 
the forms of knowledge, generated by the accumulated karma of 
past lives, hold that just as in the case of a correct perception, so 
also in the case of illusory perception it is the flow of knowledge 
which must beheld responsible. The flow of knowledge on account 
of the peculiarities of its own collocating conditions generates 
sometimes what we call right perception and sometimes wrong 
perception or illusion. On tills view nothing depends upon the so- 
called external data. For they do not exist, and even if they did 
exist, why should the same data sometimes bring about the right 
perception and sometimes the illusion? The flow of knowledge 
creates both the percept and the perceiver and unites them. This 
1S true both in the case of correct perception and illusory' per¬ 
ception* Xyaya objects to the above view, and says that if 
knowledge irrespective of any external condition imposes upon 
itself the knower and the illusory percept, then the perception 
nught to bo of the form "I am silver" and not "this is silver/" 
Moreover this theory stands refuted, as it is based upon a false 
hypothesis that it is the inner knowledge which appears as coming 
from outside and that the external as such does not exist 

The viparitakhyati or the anyathakhyati theoiy supposes that 
die illusion takes place because on account of mal observation we 
do not note the peculiar traits of the conch-shell as distinguished 
from the silver, and at the same time by the glow etc, of the 
couch-shell unconsciously the silver which I had seen elsewhere 
r ^niembered and the object before me is taken as silver* in 
illusion the object before us with which our eye is associated is 
not conch-shelf for the traits peculiar to it not being grasped p it 
1S m ^ r< dy an object. The stiver is not utterly non-existent, for it 
exists elsewhere and it is the memory of it as experienced before 
that creates confusion and leads us to think of the conch-shell as 
s dvcr. This school agrees with the akhyslti school that the fact 
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that I remember silver is not taken note of at the time of 
illusion. But it holds that the mere non-distinction is not enough 
to account For the phenomenon of illusion, for there is a definite 
positive aspect associated with it h viz. the false identification of 
silver (seen, elsewhere) with the conch-shell before us. 

The akhyiti theory of Mim^msa holds that since the special 
peculiarities of the conch-shell are not noticed, it is erroneous 
to say that we identify or cognize positively the conch-shell as 
the silver (perceived elsewhere), for the conch-shell is not cog¬ 
nized at all. What happens here is simply this, that only the 
features common to conch-shell and silver being noticed, the per¬ 
ceive r fails to apprehend the difference between these two things, 
and this gives rise to the cognition of silver* Owing to a certain 
weakness of the mind the remembrance of silver roused by the 
common features of the conch-shell and silver is not apprehended, 
and the fact that it is only a memory of silver seen in some past 
time that has appeared before him is not perceived; and It is as 
a result of this non-apprehension of the difference between the 
silver remembered and the present conch-she!I that the illusion 
takes place* Thus, though the illusory perception partakes of a 
dual character of remembrance and apprehension, and as such is 
different from the ordinary' valid perception (which is wholly a 
matter of direct apprehension) of real diver before us, yet as the 
difference between the remembrance of silver and the sight of 
the present object is not apprehended, the illusory perception 
appears at the moment of its production to be as valid as a real 
valid perception. Both give rise to the same kind of activity on 
the part of die agent, for in illusory perception the perceiver 
would be as eager to stoop and pick up the thing as in the case 
ofa real perception r Ku mania agrees with this view as expounded 
by Prabhakara, and further says that the illusory judgment is as 
valid to the cogmzor at the time that he has the cognition as any 
real judgment could be. If subsequent experience rejects it, that 
does not matter, for it is admitted in MlmimsS that when later 
experience finds out the defects of any perception it can invalidate 
the original perception which was self-valid at the time of its 
production 1 . It Ls easy to see that the Mlmaipsa had to adopt 
this view of illusion to maintain the doctrine that all cognition 
at the moment of its production is valid. The dkliyati theory 

1 See SStfrvJlfM, inti SbJtonlr rf&t, sutn 
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tries to establish the view that the illusion is not due to any 
positive wrong knowledge, but to a mere negative factor of non- 
apprehension due to certain weakness of mind. So it is that 
though illusion is the result, yet the cognition so far as it is cog* 
nit ion, is made up of two elements, the present perception, and 
memory* both of which are true so far as they are individually 
present to us, and the cognition itself has all the characteristics of 
any other valid knowledge, for the mark of the validity of a cogni¬ 
tion is its power to prompt us to action. In doubtful cognitions also, 
as in the case HH Is this a post or a man?" what is actually perceived 
is some tail object and thus far it is valid too. But when this 
perception gives rise to two different kinds of remembrance (of 
the pillar and the man), doubt comes in + So the dement of ap¬ 
prehension involved in doubtful cognitions should be regarded 
as self-valid as any other cognition. 

Inference, 

Sahara $ays that when a certain fixed or permanent relation 
has been known to exist between two things, we can have the 
idea of one thing when the other one is perceived, and this kind 
of knowledge Is called inference* Kumftrila on the basis of this 
tries to show that Inference is only possible when we notice 
that in a large number of cases two things (tg, smoke and fire) 
subsist together in a third thing (eg kitchen, etc.) in some Inde¬ 
pendent relation, La. when their coexistence does not depend 
upon any other eliminable condition or factor It is also neces¬ 
sary that the two things (smoke and fire) coexisting tn a third 
thing should be so experienced that all cases of the existence of 
one thing should also be cases involving the existence of the 
other, but the cases of the existence of one thing (e.g. fire), 
though including all the cases of the existence of the other 
(smoke), may have yet a more extensive sphere where the latter 
(smoke) may not exist. When once a permanent relation* whether 
it be a case of coexistence (as in the case of the contiguity of 
the constellation of Krttika with Rohini, where, by the rise of the 
former the early rise of the latter may be inferred), or a case of 
identity (as j n the relation between a genus and Its species), or 
a case oT cause and effect or otherwise between two things and 
a third thing which had been apprehended in a large number of 
^ases, is perceived h they fuse together In the mind as forming 
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one whole, and as a result of that when the existence of the 
one (e.g, smoke) in a thing {hilt) is noticed, we can infer the 
existence of the thing (hill) with its counterpart (fire). In all 
such cases the thing (e,g. fire) which has a sphere extending 
beyond that in which the other (tg. smoke) can exist is called 
gamya or vyapaka and the other (e.g. smoke) vyapya or gamnka 
and it h only by the presence of gamaka in a thing (eg, hill, 
the paksa) that the other counterpart the gamya (fire) may be 
inferred. The general proposition, universal coexistence of the 
gamaka with the gamya leg. wherever there is smoke there is 
fire) cannot be the cause of inference, for it is itself a case 
of inference. Inference involves the memory of a permanent 
relation subsisting between two things (eg smoke and fire) in a 
third thing(eg. kitchen); but the third thing is remembered only 
in a general way that the coexisting things must have a place 
where they are found associated. It is by virtue of such a memory 
that the direct perception of a basis (eg hill) with the gamaka 
thing (eg smoke) in it would naturally bring to my mind that 
the same basis (hill) must contain the gamya (Le* fire) also* 
Every case of inference thus proceeds directly from a perception 
and not from any universal general proposition. Xu mania holds 
that the inference gives us the minor as associated with the major 
and not of the major alone, Le, of the fiery mountain and not of 
fire. Thus inference gives us a new knowledge for though it was 
known in a general way that the possessor of smoke is the pos¬ 
sessor of fire, yet the case of the mountain was not anticipated 
and the Inference of the fiery mountain is thus a distinctly new 
knowledge ( deJtt£afinthiiyadyuki< I magrkitagrahitvam anumdna- 
sya, Nytijurat*ft&ara, p. 363)*. It should also be noted that in 
Forming the notion of the permanent relation between two things, 
a third thing in which these two subsist is always remembered 
and for the conception of this permanent relation it is enough 
that in the large number of cases where the concomitance was 
noted there was no knowledge of any case where the concomit¬ 
ance failed, and it is not indispensable that the negative instances 
in which the absence of the gamya or vyapaka was marked by an 

1 It ii important to nole that ii fa not unlikely that KncrdriJa wmi mdetucd I 0 
Diarriga far ifcii ; far Diiinaga's Thais COtUntkrfl k that 0 it ii cm* fife* fl ut the con- 
flection between It &nd ihr hill H hul it b Xht fiery hi El tim la interred" far otherwise 
inference woaM Eitc cu do Hew kfOTrletigc VidyibhnjWs Mja Zjjrtr, p. f? 
tond fiUfvjntitot p. T 2 p, 
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absence of the gam aka or vyapya, should also be noted, for a 
knowledge of such a negative relation is not indispensable for 
the forming of the notion of the permanent relation 1 . The ex¬ 
perience of a large number of particular ca^es in which any two 
things were found to coexist together m another thing in some 
relation associated w ith the non-perception of any ca^e of failure 
creates an expectancy in m of inferring the presence of the 
gamya in that thing in which the gamaka is perceived to exist 
in exactly the same relation 3 . In those cases where the circle of 
the existence of the gamya coincides with the circle of the exist¬ 
ence of the gamaka, each of them becomes a gain aka for the other. 
It is dear that this form of inference not only includes all cases 
of cause and effect of genus and species but also all case* of 
coexistence as well. 

The question arises that if no inference is possible without 
a memory of the permanent relation, is not the self-validity 
of inference destroyed on that account, for memory U not rc> 
garded as self-valid. To this Rumania's answer is that memory 
is not invalid, but it has not the status of pramiina, as it does 
not bring to us a new knowledge. But inference involves the 
acquirement of a new' knowledge in this, that though the coex¬ 
istence of two things in another was known in a number of cases, 
yet in the present case a new case of the existence of the gamya 
in a thing is known from the perception of the existence of the 
gamaka and this knowledge h gained by a means which is not 
perception, for it is only the gam aka that is seen and not the 
gamya. I f the gamya is also seen it is no inference at all. 

As regards the number of propositions necessary for the ex¬ 
plicit statement of the procss of inference for convincing others 
( pdrdrfMnnmfiwi) both Ku madia and Prabhakara hold that three 
premisses are quite sufficient for inference. Thus the first three 
premisses pratijfli, hetu and drstSrtta may quite serve the purpose 
of an anumina 

There are two kinds of an urn ana according to Ku madia 

vi&. pratyaksatcxir^l^sambandha and simanyatodrstasambandha. 

The former is that kind of inference where the permanent 
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relation: between two concrete things,as in the case of smoke and 
fire, has been noticed. The latter is that kind of inference where 
the permanent relation is observed not between two concrete 
things but between two general notions, as in the case of move¬ 
ment and change of place, tg, the perceived cases where there is 
change of place there is also motion involved with it; so from the 
change of place of the sun its motion is inferred and it is held 
that this general notion is directly perceived like all universals 1 . 

Prabhilkara recognises the need of forming the notion of the 
permanent relation, but he does not lay any stress on the fact 
that this permanent relation between two things (lire and smoke) 
is taken in connection with a third thing in which they both 
subsist. He says that the notion of the permanent relation be¬ 
tween two things is the main point, whereas in all other associa¬ 
tions of time and place the things in which these two subsist 
together are taken only as adjuncts to qualify the two things 
(c.g. fire and smoke). It is also necessary to recognize the fact that 
though the concomitance of smoke in fire is only conditional, the 
concomitance of the fire in smoke is unconditional and abso¬ 
lute 3 . When such a conviction is firmly rooted in the mind that 
the concept of the presence of smoke involves the concept of the 
presence of fire, the inference of fire is made as soon as any 
smoke is seen. Prabhakara counts separately the fallacies of the 
minor {foksdhhdsa), of the enunciation {fratijnOhhastt) and of 
the exam pie {drsfdnidbhdsa) along with the fallacies of the middle 
and this seems to indicate that the Mimamsa logic was not alto 
gather free from Buddhist influence. The cognition of smoke 
includes within itself the cognition of fire also, and thus there 
would be nothing left unknown to be cognized by the inferential 
cognition. But this objection has little force with Prabhakara, 
for he does not admit that a pram an a should necessarily bring 
us any new knowledge, for pramana is simply defined as "appre¬ 
hension. So though the inferential cognition always pertains to 
things already known it is yet regarded by him as a pramana, 
since it is in any case no doubt an apprehension. 

* Set .SMwirttit*. y>Xjworulkum. iittradifjta, StddhJt- 
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Upamana, ArthapattL 

Analogy (upattuhta) is accepted by Mlraamsa in a sense which 
is different from that in which Nyaya took it. The man who 
has seen a cow goes to the forest and sees a wild ox 
(gai/aya), and apprehends the similarity of the gavaya with 
the go y and then cognizes the similarity of the g& (which is not 
within the limits of his perception then) with the gavaya. The 
cognition of this similarity of thtgmxyw in the as it follows 
directly from the perception of the similarity of the g& in the 
gavajft; is called upamSna (analogy)., It is regarded as a sepa¬ 
rate pramana, because by it wc can apprehend the similarity 
existing in a thing which Is not perceived at the moment, it is 
not mere remembrance, for at the time the jp was seen the 
gwaya was not seen* and hence the similarity also was not seen, 
and what was not seen could not be remembered. The difference 
of Frabhakara and Kumariln on this point is that while the 
latter regards similarity as only a quality consisting in the fact 
of more than one object having the same set of qualities* the 
former regards it as a distinct category. 

Artimpatri (implication) is a new pramana which is admitted 
by the Mimimsi Thus when we know that a person Dcvadalta 
is alive and perceive that he is not In the house, we cannot re¬ 
concile these two Tacts, viz. his remaining alive and hb not being 
in the house without presuming his existence some where outside 
the house* and this method of cognizing the existence of Deva~ 
datta outside the house is called arlkapatU (presumption or 
implication). 

The exact psychological analysis of the mind in this artha- 
patti cognition is a matter on which Prabhakara and Kumarila 
disagree. Frabhakara holds that when a man knows that Dew* 
datta habitually resides in his house but yet docs not find him 
there, his knowledge that Devadatta is living (though acquired 
previously by some other means of proof) made doubtful, and 
the cause of this doubt is that he does not find Devadatta at his 
house. The absence of Devadatta from the house is not the cause 
of implication, but it throws into doubt the very existence oT Deva¬ 
datta, and thus forces us to imagine that Devadatta must remain 
somewhere outside. That can only be found by implication, 
without the hypothesis of which the doubt cannot be remover!. 
The mere absence of Devadatta from the house Is not enough for 
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making the presumption that he is outside the house, for he 
might also be dead. But I know that Devadatta was living and 
also that he was not at home; this perception of his absence from 
home creates a doubt as regards my first knowledge that he is 
living, and it te for the removal of this doubt that there creeps in 
the presumption that he must be living somewhere else. The 
perception of the absence of Devadatta through the intermediate 
link of a doubt passes into the notion of a presumption that he 
must then remain somewhere else. In inference there is no ele¬ 
ment of doubt, for it is onl}' when the smoke is perceived to exist 
beyond the least element of doubt that the inference of the fire 
is possible, but in presumption the perceived non-existence in the 
house leads to the presumption of an external existence only 
when it has thrown the fact of the man's being alive into doubt 
anti uncertainty*. 

Rumania however objects to this explanation of Prabhakara, 
and says that if the fact that Devadatta is Living is made doubt¬ 
ful by the absence of Devadatta at his house, then the doubt 
may as well be removed by the supposition that Devadatta is 
dead g for it dues not follow that the doubt with regard to the life 
of Devadatta should necessarily be resolved by the supposition 
of his being outside the house. Doubt can only be removed 
when the cause or the root of doubt h removed, and it does not 
follow that because Devadatta is not in the house therefore he Is 
living. If it was already known that Devadatta was living and his 
absence from the house creates the doubt, how then can the very 
fact which created the doubt remove the doubt? The cause of 
doubt cannot be the cause of its removal too. The real procedure 
of the presumption is quite the other way- The doubt about 
the life of Devadatta being removed by previous knowledge or 
by some other means, we may presume that he must be outside 
the house when he is found absent from the house. So there can¬ 
not be any doubt about the life of Devadatta. 11 b the certainty 
ot hts life associated with the perception of his absence from the 
house that leads us to the presumption of his externa! existence. 
There is an opposition between the life of Devadatta and his 
absence from the house, arid the mind cannot come to rest without 
the presumption of his external existence. The mind oscillates 
between two contradictory poles both of which it accepts but 
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cannot reconcile, and as a result of that finds an outlet and a re¬ 
conciliation in the presumption that the existence of Devadatta 
must be found outside the house. 

Well then, if that be so, inference may as well be interpreted 
as presumption* For if we say that we know that wherever there 
b smoke there is fire, and then perceive that there is smoke 
in the hill, but no fire, then the existence of the smoke becomes 
irreconcilable, or the universal proposition of the concomitance 
of smoke with fire becomes false, and hence the presumption 
that there is fire in the hill. This would have been all right if 
the universal concomitance of smoke with fire could be known 
otherwise than by inference. But this is not so* for the concomit¬ 
ance was seen, only in individual cases, and from that came the 
inference that wherever there is smoke there is fire. It cannot 
be said that the concomitance perceived in individual cases suf* 
fered any contradiction without the presumption of the universal 
proposition (wherever there b smoke there Is fire); thus art ha- 
patti is of no avail here and inference has to be accepted. Now 
when ft is proved that there are cases where the purpose of in¬ 
ference cannot be served by arth 3 patti, the validity of inference 
a means of proof becomes established. That being done we 
admit that the knowledge of the fire in the hill may come to us 
either by inference or by arthapatth 

So inference also cannot serve the purpose of arthapatti, for 
in inference also it is the hetu (reason) which is known first, and 
later on from that the sSdhya (what is to be proved); both of 
them however cannot be apprehended at the same moment, and 
it is exactly this that distinguishes arthapatti from anumana 
For arthapatti takes place where, without the presumption of 
Devadatta's external existence, the absence from the house of 
Ftevadatta who is living cannot be comprehended. If Devadatta b 
living he must exist inside or outside the house. The mind cannot 
swallow a contradiction and hence without presuming the external 
existence of Devadatta even the perceived non-existence cannot 
be comprehended. It is thus that the contradiction is resolved by 
presuming hb existence outside the house. Arthapatti is thus 
die result of arthanupapatti or the contradiction of the present 
Perception with a previously acquired certain knowledge, 

H is by this arthapattipramsina that we have to admit that 
there is a special potency in seeds by which they produce the 
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shoots,, and that a special potency h believed to exist in sacrifices 
by which these can lead the sacrifieer to Heaven or some such 
beneficent state of existence. 

Sabda pram ana. 

Sabda or word is regarded as a separate means of proof by 
most of the recognized Indian systems of thought excepting the 
Jaina* Buddhists Carvaka and Vaiicsika. A discuss Eon on this 
topic however has but little philosophical value and 1 have there¬ 
fore omitted to give any attention to it in connection with the 
Nyaya p and die Samkhya-Yoga systems. The validity and au¬ 
thority of the Vedas were acknowledged by all Hindu writers and 
they had wordy battles over it with the Buddhists who denied 
it Some sought to establish this authority on the supposition 
that they were the word of God, while others, particularly the 
Mima insists strove to prove that they were not written by any¬ 
one, and had no beginning in time nor end and were eternal 
Their authority was not derived from the authority of any 
trustworthy person or God. Their w r ords are valid in themselves. 
Evidently a discussion on these matters has but little value with 
us p though Sc was a very favourite theme of debate in the old 
days of India, It was in Fact the most important subject for 
Mimanxsa, for the Mhrttimsa sfttras were written for the purpose 
of laying down canons for a right interpretation of the Vedas, 
The slight extent to which it has dealt with its own epistemo¬ 
logical doctrines has been due solely to their laying the foun¬ 
dation of its structure of interpretative maxims, and not to 
writing philosophy for its own sake. It does not dwell so much 
upon salvation as other systems do, hut seeks to serve as a 
rational compendium of maxims with the help of which the 
Vedas may be rightly understood and the sacrifices rightly per¬ 
formed. But a brief examination of the doctrine of word {Sabda) 
as a means of proof cannot be dispensed with in connection with 
Mlmamsa as it is its very soul, 

Sabda (word) as a pramSna means the knowledge that we 
get about things (not within the purview of our perception) from 
relevant sentences by understanding the meaning of the w ords of 
which they are made up. These sentences may he of two kinds, 
viz, those uttered by men and those which belong to the Vedas. 
The first becomes a valid means of knowledge when it is not 
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uttered by tin trust worthy persons and the second is valid in 
itself. The meanings of words axe of course known to us 
before* and cannot therefore be counted as a means of proof; 
but the meanings of sentences involving a knowledge of the 
relations of words cannot be known by any other acknowledged 
means of proofs and it is for this that we have to accept Aahda 
as a separate means of proof. Even if it b admitted that the 
validity of any sentence may be inferred on the ground of its 
being uttered by a trustworthy person, yet that would not 
explain how we understand the meanings of sentences, for when 
even the name or person of a writer or speaker is not known, 
we have no difficulty in understanding the meaning of any 
sentence. 


Pmbhlkara thinks that all sounds are in the form of letters, 
or are understandable as combinations of letters. The constituent 
letters of a word however cannot yield any meaning, and are 
thus to be regarded as elements of auditory perception which 
serve as a means for understanding the meaning of a word. The 
reason of our apprehension of the meaning of any word is to be 
tound in a separate poten^ existing in the letters by which the 
denotation of the word may be comprehendedL The percep¬ 
tion of each letter-sound vanishes the moment it is uttered, but 
leaves behind an impression which combines with the impressions 
of the successively dying perceptions of letters, and this brings 
about the whole word which contains the potency of bringing 
about the comprehension of a certain meaning, [Teven on hearing 
a word the meaning cannot be comprehended* it has to be ad- 
™tted that the hearer lacks certain auxiliaries necessary for the 
purpose* As the potency of the word originated from the separate 
potencies oT the letters, it has to be admitted that the latter is 
the direct cause of verbal cognition. Both Prabhak&ra and 
Kumarita agree on this point. 

Another peculiar doctrine expounded here is that all words 
natural denotative powers by ivhich they themselves out of 
cir own nature refer to certain objects irrespective of their com¬ 
prehension or non-comprehension by the hearer. The hearer will 
n ut understand the meaning unless it is known to him that the 
in question is expressive of such and such a meaning, 
LU ^ u "ord was all along competent to denote that meaning 
^ * s the hearer's knowledge of that fact that helps him to 
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understand the meaning of a word, Mlmimsa docs not think 
that the association of a particular meaning with a word is due 
to conventions among people who introduce and give meanings 
to the words 1 . Words are thus acknowledged to be denotative 
of themselves. It is only about proper names that convention 
is admitted to be the cause or denotation. It is easy to see 
the bearing of this doctrine an the self-validity of the Vedie 
commandments, by the performance of which such results would 
arise as coutd not have been predicted by any other person. 
Again all words are believed to be eternally existent; but though 
they are ever present some manifestive agency is required by 
which they are manifested to us. This manifestive agency con¬ 
sists of the effort put forth by the man who pronounces the 
w T Ord, Xyaya thinks that this effort of pronouncing is the cause 
that produces the word while Mimamsa thinks that it only mani¬ 
fests to the hearer the ever-existing word. 

The process by which according to Frabhakara the meanings 
of words arc acquired may be exemplified thus: a senior com¬ 
mands a junior to bring a cow and to bind a horse, and the 
child on noticing the action of the junior in obedience to the 
seniors commands comes to understand the meaning of “cow” 
and " horse. 14 Thus according to him the meanings of words can 
only be known from words occuring in injunctive sentences; he 
deduces from this the conclusion that words must denote things 
only as related to the other factors of the injunction (anvittihkid- 
hmta vada\ and no word can be comprehended as having any 
denotation when taken apart from such a sentence. This doctrine 
holds that each word yields its meaning only as being generally 
related to other factors or only as a part of an injunctive sentence, 
thus the word gam accusative case of go (cow) means that it is 
intended that something is to be done with the cow or the bovine 
genus, and it appears only as connected with a specific kind of 
action, viz. bringing in the sentence gam anaya —bring the cow, 
Kum^rita however thinks that words independently express 
separate meanings which are subsequently combined into a sen¬ 
tence expressing one connected idea ( ahhiktfauvayavMa }, Thus 
in gam anaya r according to Ku mania, gam means the bovine 
class in the accusative character and dmiytt independently means 

1 Accord Log to tfytjn CKmJ created all md Ei&s<jciairti [hem with their 
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bring; these two ate then combined into the meaning “ bring the 
cow " But on the former theory the word gam means that it is 
connected with some kind of action, and the particular sentence 
only ^hows what the special kind of action is* as in the above 
sentence it appears as associated with bringing, but it cannot 
have any meaning separately by itself. This theory of Kum^rila 
which is also the Xyaya l theory is called abhihitSnvay a vada\ 

Lastly according to Prabhakara it is only the Veda that can 
be called ^abda-pramana, and only those sentences of it which 
contain injunctions (such as p perform this sacrifice in this way 
with these things). In all other cases the validity of words is 
only inferred on the ground of the trustworthy character of the 
speaker But Kumarih considers the words of all trustworthy 
persons as ^abda-pmrnfina. 

The Pramana of Non-perception (anupalabdhi). 

In addition to the above pram anas KumarUa admits a fifth 
kind of pramana, v\i. anupoiabdhi for the perception of the non- 
existence of a thing. Kumlrila argues that the non existence of 
a thing (eg. there is no jog in this room) cannot be perceived 
by the senses, for there is nothing with which the senses could 
come into contact in order to perceive the non-existence. Some 
people prefer to explain this non- perception as a case of anumana. 
They say that wherever there is the existence of a visible object 
there Is the vision of it by a perceiver, When there is no vision 
of a visible object, there is no existence of it also. But it is easy 
to see that such an inference presupposes the perception of w ant 
of vision and want of existence, but how these non-percept ions 
arc to be accounted for is exactly the point to be solved. How 
can the perception of wan tof vision or want of existence be grasped? 
It is for this that we have to admit a separate mode of pramana 
namely anupalabdhL 

All things exist in places either in a positive {sadrupd) or in 
a negative relation (asadr&pa), and it is only in the former case 

1 See frtdhdhmmim&wiri by Dr GmH&ntoh* Jh* and 5- N-DupafiEi's 
Appendix, i| lx acted in this Connection ituit WlmlrnsS ‘lid not 
tnc Isptltrta dnclrint of sound wMrih COGttsls in the belief ihnl apart from ch * momentary 
^luntk of letters composing a won\ t there was a complete word kxm which mani- 
( | phot«| bn! not created by the passing sounds of tbe syllable*. The w^tk of 
■ £ syllable iwitmdi t* cmly to project Uut ward- man ifestalion- Sec ViG&*pft£ i * Tafftn* 
•TtiJu, Shinrtlrtii&iwi *| Pr^jra*MMt J. Per the dod line of invicibhidhina see 
VOfArihtmiUrkivrui. 
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that they come within the purview of the senses, while in the 
latter case the perception of the negative existence can only be 
had by a separate mode of the movement of the mind which we 
designate as a separate pram ana as anupaiabdld. IVabhakara 
holds that non-perception of a visible object in a place is only the 
perception of die empty place; and that therefore there is no need 
of admitting a separate pram An a as anupalahdhi. For what is 
meant by empty space ? If it is necessary that for the perception 
of the non-existence of jug there should be absolutely empty 
space before us, then if the place be occupied by a stone we ought 
not to perceive the non-existence of the jug, inasmuch as the 
place is not absolutely empty. If empty space is defined as that 
which is not associated with the jug, then the category of negation 
is practically admitted as a separate entity. If the perception of 
empty space is defined as the perception of space at the moment 
which we associated with a want of knowledge about the jug, then 
also want of knowledge as a separate entity has to be accepted, 
which amounts to the same thing as the admission of the want or 
negation of the jug. Whatever attempt may be made to explain 
the notion of negation by any positive concept son, it will at best 
be an attempt to shift negation from the objective field to know¬ 
ledge, or in other words to substitute for the place of the external 
absence of a thing an associated want of knowledge about the 
thing (in spite of its being a visible object) and this naturally ends 
in failure, for negation as a separate category has to be admitted 
either in the field of know ledge or in the external world. Nega¬ 
tion or abhiva as a separate category has anyhow to be admitted. 
It is said that at the first moment only the ground is seen without 
any knowledge of the jug or its negation, and then at the next 
moment comes tile comprehension of the non-existence of the jug 
But this also means that the moment of the perception of the 
ground is associated with the want of knowledge of the jug or 
its negation. But this comes to the same thing as the admission 
of negation as a separate category p for what other meaning can 
there be in the perception of "only the ground M if it is not meant 
that it {the perception of the ground) is associated with or quali¬ 
fied by the want of knowledge of the jug? For the perception of 
the ground cannot generate the notion of the non-existence of 
sIikg even where there is a jug the ground is perceived* 
The qualifying phrase that u only the ground is perceived H be- 
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comes meaningless, if things whose presence is excluded are not 
specified as negative conditions qualifying the perception of the 
ground, And this would require that we had already the notion 
or negation in us r which appeared to us of itseff In a special 
manner unaccountable by other means of proof It should also 
be noted that non-percept ion of a sensible object generates the 
notion of negation immediately and not through other negations, 
and this is true not only of things of the present moment but also 
of the memory of past perceptions of non-existence, as when we 
remember that there was no jug here, Anupalabdhi is thus a 
separate pram ana by which the absence or want of a sensible 
object—the negation of a thing—can be comprehended. 

Self* Salvation, God. 

Mimamsa has to accept the existence of soul, for without it 
who would perform the Vcdic commandments* and what would 
be the meaning of those Vedic texts which speak of men as per¬ 
forming sacrifices and going to Heaven thereby? The soul is 
thus regarded as something entirely distinct from the body, the 
sense organs, and buddhi; it is eternal, omnipresent, and many* 
one in each body. PrabhAkara thinks that it is manifested to us in 
“ cognitions Indeed he makes this also a proof for the existence 
of self as a separate entity from the body, for had it not been so, 
w hy should we have the notion of self-persistence in all our cog- 
nations^-even j n otiose where there is no perception of the body? 
KumariJa however differs from Prabhakara about this analysis of 
the consciousness of seif in our cognitions, and says that even 
though we may not have any notion of the parts of our body or 
their specific combination, yet the notion of ourselves as embodied 
kdngs always appears m all our cognitions. Moreover in our 
Cl >gnitions of external objects we are not always conscious of the 
sdf as the knower; so it is not correct to say that self is different 
lrom body on the ground that the consciousness of self is 
present in all our cognitions* and that the body is not cognised in 
many of our cognitions. But the true reason for admitting that 
the self U different from the body is this, that movement or 
^illing T knowledge, pleasure*, pam h etc., cannot be attributed to 
t lie body, for though the body exists at death these cannot then be 
i^und* So it has to be admitted that they must belong to some 
lj dk_-r entity owing to the association w r ith which the body ap- 
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pears to be endowed with movement etc. Moreover knowledge, 
feeling, etc, though apparent to the perceive^ are not yet per¬ 
ceived by others as other qualities of the body, as colour efcc^ 
are perceived by other men. It is a genera! law of causation 
that the qualities of the constituent elements (in the cause) impart 
themselves to the effect, but the earth atoms of which the body 
Is made up do not contain the qualities of knowledge etc, and 
this also corroborates the inference of a separate entity as the 
vehicle of knowledge etc- The objection is sometimes raised that 
if the soul is omnipresent how can it be called an agent ur a 
mover? Rut Mlmarnsa does not admit that movement means 
atomic mot ion p for the principle of movement is the energy which 
moves the atoms, and this is possessed by the omnipresent soul 
It is by the energy imparted by it to the body that the latter 
moves. So it is that though the soul does not move it is called an 
agent on account of the fact that it causes the movement of 
the body. The self must also be understood as being different 
from the senses, for even when one loses some of the senses 
he continues to perceive his self all the same as persisting all 
through. 

The question now arises, how is self cognized ? Prabhakara 
holds that the self as cognizor is never cognized apart from the 
cognized object, nor is the object ever cognized without the cog- 
nizor entering into the cognition as a necessary factor. Both the 
self and the object shine forth in the self-luminous knowledge in 
ivhat we have already described as triputi-pratyaksa (perception 
as three-together). It is not the soul which Is self-illumined but 
knowledge; so it is knowledge which illumines both the self and 
the object in one operation. But just as in the case of a mad 
who walks, the action of walking rests upon the walker, yet he Is 
regarded as the agent of the work and not as the object, so In die 
case of the operation of knowledge, though It affects the self* yet 
it appears as the agent and not as the object. Cognition is not 
soul, but the soul is manifested In cognition as its substratum, 
and appears in it as the cognitive element H4 1 “ which is inseparable 
from all cognition* In deep sleep therefore when no object is 
cognized the self also is not cognized. 

Rumania however thinks that the soul which is distinct fro® 
the body is perceived by a mental perception imirmtsa-^ratynksa) 
as the substratum of the notion of l T " or in other words the self 
perceives itself by mental perception, and the perception of its 
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own nature shine# forth in consciousness as the - 1/ 1 The objec¬ 
tion that the self cannot itself be both subject and object to its 
own operation docs not hold, for it applies equally to Prahhakara’s 
theory in which knowledge reveals the seif as its object and yet 
considers it as the subject of the operation. The analogy of 
linguistic usage that though the walking affects the walker yet 
he is the agent t cannot be regarded as an escape from this charge* 
for the usage of language is not philosophical analysis. Though 
at the time of the cognition of objects the $elf is cognized, yet it 
does not appear as the knower of the knowledge of objects, but 
reveals itself as ail object of a separate mental perception which 
is distinct from the knowledge of objects. The seif is no doubt 
known as the substratum of u I/ 1 but the knowledge of this self 
does not reveal itself necessarily with the cognition of objects* 
nor does the selT show itself as the knewer of all knowledge of 
objects, but the self is apprehended by a separate mental intuition 
which we represent as the !." The self does not reveal itself as 
tile knower but as an object of a separate intuitive process of the 
ittind. This is indeed different from Frabhtkara's analysis, who 
regarded the cognition of self as inseparable from the object- 
cognition, both being the result of the illumination of knowledge, 
Kurnarila agrees with Prabhakara however in holding that soul 
ls ™t self-illuminating ( svaytwtpmkdSa ^ for then even in deep 
sleep the soul should have manifested itself; but there is no such 
manifestation then, and the state of deep sleep appears as an 
unconscious state. There is also no bliss in deep sleep, for had 
■i been so people would not have regretted that they had missed 
sensual enjoyments by Untimely sleep. The expression that 
1 slept in bliss rp signifies only that no misery was felt* Moreover 
die opposite representation of the deep sleep state is also found 
^hqn a man on rising from sleep says 11 1 slept so long with* 
011 1 knowing anything not even my own self/' The self h not 
atomic, since we can simultaneously fed a sensation in the head 
35 ^eli as in the leg. The jaina theory that it is of the size of 
die body which contracts and expands according to the body it 
occupies is unacceptable. 11 is better therefore that the soul should 
he regarded as all-pervading a_s described in the Vedas, This 
^df must also be different in different persons for otherwise their 
individual experiences of objects and oT pleasure and pain cannot 
be cxpkinRrli 
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Kum&nla considered the self to be merely the potency of 
knowledge {jtidnniaktt ) l . Cognitions of things were generated 
by the activity of the manas and the other senses. This self 
itself can only be cognized by mental perception. Or at the 
time of salvation there being none of the senses nor the tnanas 
the self remains in pure existence as the potency of knowledge 
without any actual expression or manifestation. So the state of 
salvation is the state in which the self remains devoid of any 
of its characteristic qualities such as pleasure, pain, knowledge, 
willing, etc., for the self itself is not knowledge nor is it bliss 
or an an da as Vedanta supposes; but these are generated in it by 
its energy and the operation of the senses. The self being divested 
of all its senses at that time, remains as a mere potency of the 
energy of knowledge, a mere existence. This view of salvation 
is accepted in the main by Prahhakara also. 

Salvation is brought about when a man enjoys and suffers 
the fruits of his good and bad actions and thereby exhausts them 
and stops the further generation of new effects by refraining from 
the performance of kamya-karmas (sacrifices etc. performed for 
the attainment of certain beneficent results) and guarantees 
himself against the evil effects of sin by assiduously performing 
the nitya-karmas (such as the sandhya prayers etc,, by the per¬ 
formance of which there is no benefit but tile non-performance 
of which produces sins). This state is characterized by the 
dissolution of the body and the non-production of any further 
body or rebirth. 

Mlmamsa does not admit the existence of any God as the 
creator and destroyer of the universe. Though the universe is 
made up of parts, yet there is no reason to suppose that the 
universe had ever any beginning in time, or that any God created 
it. Every day animals and men are coming into being by the 
action of the parents without the operation or any God, Neither 
h it necessary as Nyaya supposes that dharma and adharma 
should have a supervisor, for these belong to the performer and 
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no one can have any knowledge of them. Moreover there cannot 
be any contact (satpEyagrt) or inherence of dharena 

and adharma with God that he might supervise them; he cannot 
have any tods or body wherewith to fashion the world like 
the carpenter. Moreover he could have no motive to create the 
world either as a merciful or as a cruel act. For when in the 
beginning there were no beings towards whom should he be 
actuated with a feeling of mercy? Moreover he would himself 
require a creator to create him. So there is no God, no creator, 
no creation, no dissolution or pralaya, The world lias ever been 
running the same, without any new creation or dissolution, srsti 
or pralaya* 

MTmamsI as philosophy and MimamsA as ritualism* 

From what we have said before it will be easy to see that 
MImSnisS agrees in the main with Yaiscsika about the existence 
of the categories of things such as the fi ve elements, the qualities, 
rupa, rasa, etc, Kumania's differences on the points of j£ti f 
samavlya, etc, and Prabhakara^ peculiarities have also been 
mentioned before. On some of these points it appears that 
Kumania was influenced by Siimkhya thought rather than by 
Nyftya. Samkhya and Vaises ika are the onty Hindu systems which 
have tried to construct a physics as a part of their metaphysics; 
other systems have generally followed them or have differed from 
them only on minor matters. The physics of Prabhakara and 
Kumarila have thus but little importance, as they agree in 
general with the Vai^cstka view. In fact they were justified in not 
laying any special stress on this part, because for the performance 
of sacrifices the common-sense view of Nynya-Vaisesika about 
the world was most suitable. 

The main difference of Mimarma with NySya consists of the 
theory of knowledge: The former was required to prove that the 
Veda was self-valid and that it did not derive its validity from 
God, and also that it was not necessary to test its validity by any 
Other moans. To do this it began by trying to establish the self¬ 
validity of all knowledge. This would secure for the Veda the 
advantage that as soon as its orders or injunctions were com¬ 
municated to us they would appear to us as valid knowledge, and 
there being nothing to contradict them later on there would be 
nothing in the world which could render the Vedic injunctions 
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invalid. The other pramanas such as perception, inference, etc, 
were described, firstly to indicate that they could not show to us 
how d harm a could he acquired, for dhamia was not an existing 
thing which could be perceived by the other pram An as, but 
a thing which could only be produced by acting according to 
the injunctions of the Vedas. For the knowledge of dhartna 
and adharma therefore the sabdapramana of the Veda was our 
only source. Secondly it was necessary that we should have a 
know Sedge of the different means of cognition, as without them 
it would be difficult to discuss and verify the meanings of de¬ 
batable Vedic sentences. The doctrine of creation and dissolution 
which is recognized by all other Hindu systems could not be 
acknow ledged by the MimSmsa as it would have endangered the 
etcrnality of the Vedas. Even God had to be dispensed with on 
that account 

The Veda is defined as the collection of Mantras and Brah- 
manas (also cal ted the vidhis or injunctive sentences). There are 
three classes of injunctions (t) apurva-vidhi, (a) niyamn-vidhi, and 
(3) pfirisaiikhya-vidhi. Apurva-vidhi is an order which enjoins 
something not otherwise known, e.g. the grains should be washed 
(we could not know that this part of the duty waa necessary for the 
sacrifice except by the above injunction). Niyama-vidhi is that 
where when a thing could have been done in a number of ways, 
an order is made hy the Veda which restricts us to following 
some definite alternative (q.g, though the chaff from the corn 
could be separated even by the nails, the order that "corn should 
be threshed’' restricts us to the alternative of threshing as the 
only course acceptable for the sacrifice). In the niyama-vidhi 
that which is ordered is already known as possible but only as 
an alternative, and the vidhi insists upon one of these methods as 
the only one. In aptirva-vidhi the thing to be done would have 
remained undone and unknown had it not been for the vidhi 
in pa risunkhy a-vidht all that is enjoined is already known but 
not necessarily as possible alternatives. A certain mantra “I take 
up the rein " {imam agrhfotdm raiandnj) which could be used in 
a number of cases should not however be used at the time of 
holding the reins of an as& 

There are three main principles of interpreting the Vedic 
sentences, (t) When some sentences are such that conncctivelv 
they yield a meaning but not individually, then they should be 
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taken together connective!? as a whole. {2) If the separate sen¬ 
tences can however yield meanings separately by themselves they 
should not be connected together. (3) In the case of certain 
sentences which are incomplete ,suitable words from the context 
of immediately preceding sentences are to be supplied. 

The vidhis properly interpreted are the main source of d harm a. 
The mantras which are generally hymns in praise of some deities 
or powers are to be taken as being for the specification of the 
deity to whom the libation is to be offered. It should be re¬ 
membered that as dharma can only be acquired by following 
the injunctions of the Vedas they should all be interpreted as 
giving us injunctions. Anything therefore found In the Vedas 
which cannot be connected with the injunctive orders as forming 
part or them is to be regarded as untrustworthy or at best inex¬ 
pressive. Thus it is that those sentences in the Vedas which 
describe existing things merely or praise some deed of injunction 
(called the arthavddas) should he interpreted as forming part 
of a vidhi-vakya (injunction) or be rejected altogether. Even 
those expressions which give reasons for the performance of 
certain actions are to be treated as mere arthavadas and inter¬ 
preted as praising injunctions-.For Vedas have value only as 
mandates by the jierformance of which dharma may be acquired. 

When a sacrifice is performed according to the injunctions of 
the Vedas, a capacity which did not exist before and w hose ex¬ 
istence is proved by the authority of the scriptures is generated 
either in the action or in the agent. This capacity or positive 
force cal Jed apftrva produces in time the beneficient results of the 
sacrifice (eg. leads the performer to Heaven). This apurva is like 
a potency or faculty in the agent which abides in him until the 
desired results follow 1 . 

It is needless to dilate upon these, for the voluminous works 
of Sahara and Kumirila make an elaborate research into the 
nature of sacrifices, rituals, and other relevant matters in great 
detail, which anyhow can have but little interest for a student 
of philosophy. 

1 Set Dr (iiitpnilha Jha'j PrzbH>\katnmIin'wu& ;lr, a .Midbti'i -Vjr,J/ j W;h’j- 
Vis fa ra. 


CHAPTER X 

the Sankara school of vedanta 

Comprehension of the philosophical Issues more essential 
than the Dialectic of controversy, 

PramX$a in Sanskrit signifies the means and the movement 
by which knowledge is acquired, f>ranmtd means the subject or 
the knower who cognises, pramti the result of pram£na—right 
knowledge, pranitya the object of k no wedge, and pramanpa the 
validity of knowledge acquired. The validity of knowledge is 
sometimes used in the sense of the faithfulness of knowledge to 
its object, and sometimes in the sense of an inner notion of 
validity in the mind of the subject—the knower (that his percep¬ 
tions are true), which moves him to work in accordance with 
his perceptions to adapt himself to his environment for the 
attainment of pleasurable and the avoidance of painful things. 
The question wherein consists the pritmanya of knowledge has 
not only an epistemological and psychological bearing but a 
metaphysical one also. It contains on one side a theory of know¬ 
ledge based on an analysis of psychological experience, and on 
the other indicates a metaphysical situation consistent with the 
theory of knowledge. All the different schools tried to justify 
a theory of knowledge by an appeal to the analysts and inter¬ 
pretation of experience which the others sometimes ignored or 
sometimes regarded as unimportant The thinkers of different 
schools were accustomed often to meet together and defeat one 
another in actual debates, and the result of these debates was fre¬ 
quently very important in determining the prestige of any school 
of thought If a Buddhist for example could defeat a great Nyaya 
or Mlmimsa thinker in a great public debate attended by many 
learned scholars from different parts of the country, his fame at 
once spread all over the country and he could probably secure a 
large number of followers on the spot. Extensive tours of disputa¬ 
tion were often undertaken by great masters all over the country 
for the purpose of defeating the teachers of the opposite schools 
and of securing adherents to their own. These debates were there¬ 
fore not generally conducted merely in a passionless philosophical 
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mood with the object of arriving at the troth but in order to 
inflict a defeat on opponents and to establish the ascendency or 
some particular school of thought. It was often a sense of personal 
victory and of the victory of the school of thought to which the 
debater adhered that led him to pursue the debate. Advanced 
Sanskrit philosophical works give us a picture or the attitude 
of mind of these debaters and we find that most of these 
debates attempt to criticize the different schools of thinkers by 
exposing their inconsistencies and self-contradictions by dose 
dialectical reasoning, anticipating the answers of the opponent, 
asking him to define his statements, and ultimately proving that 
his theory was inconsistent, led to contradictions, and was opposed 
to the testimony of experience. In reading an advanced work on 
1 ndian philosophy in the Original, a student has to pass through an 
interminable series of dialectic arguments, and negative criticisms 
(to thwart opponents) sometimes called vitaadd, before he can 
come to the root of the quarrel, the real philosophical diver¬ 
gence, All the resources of the arts of controversy find full play 
for silencing the opponent before the final philosophical answer 
» given. But to a modern student of philosophy, who belongs to 
no party and is consequently indifferent to the respective victory 
of either side, the most important thing is the comprehension of 
the different aspects from which the problem of the theory of 
knowledge and its associated metaphysical theory was looked at 
by the philosophers, and also a clear understanding of the de¬ 
ficiency of each view, the value of the mutual criticisms, the specu¬ 
lations on the experience of each school, their analysis, and their 
net contribution to philosophy. With Vedanta we come to an 
end of the present volume, and it may not be out of place here 
to make a brief survey of the main conflicting theories from the 
point of view of the theory of knowledge, in order to indicate the 
position of the Vedanta or the Sankara school in the field of 
Indian philosophy so far as we have traversed iL J shall there¬ 
fore now try to lay before rny readers the solution of the theory 
of knowledge (jtramdnemida) reached by some of the main 
schools of thought. Their relations to the solution offered by 
the Isankara Vedanta will also be dealt with, as we shall attempt 
to sketch the views of the Vedanta later on in this chapter. 
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The philosophical situation. A Review. 

Before dealing with the Vedanta system ft seems advisable 
to review the general attitude of the schools already discussed to 
the main philosophical and epistemological questions which de- 
termine the position of the Vedanta as taught by Sankara and 
his school. 

The S.iutrAntika Buddhist says that in all his affairs man is 
concerned with the fulfilment of his ends and desires {f>urH$artha\ 
This however cannot be done without right knowledge {smtiyag- 
jMna) which rightly represents things to men. Knowledge is said 
to be right when we can get things just as we perceived them. 
So far as mere representation or illumination of objects is con¬ 
cerned, it is a patent fact that We all have knowledge, and therefore 
this does not deserve criticism or examination. Our enquiry about 
knowledge is thus restricted to its aspect of later verification or 
contradiction in experience, for we are all concerned to know how 
far our perceptions of things which invariably precede all our 
actions can be trusted as right!)' indicating what we want to get 
in our practical experience {arthaprafiakatva'}. The perception is 
right {abhrdnta non-illusory) when following its representation we 
can get in the external world such things as were represented by 
it {safpvadakatva ). That perception alone can be right which is 
generated by the object and not merely supplied by our imagina¬ 
tion. V hen I say “this is the cow I had seen," what I see is the 
object with the brown colour, horns, feet, etc,, but the fact that 
this is called cow, nr that this is existing from a past time, is 
not perceived by the visual sense, as this is not generated by 
the visual object. For all things are momentary, and that which 
I see now never existed before so as to be invested with this 
or that permanent name. This association of name and per* 
manence to objects perceived is called kalpand or abkUdpa, 
Our perception is correct only so far as it is without the abhilapa 
association {kalfandpedha). for though this is taken as a part of 
our perceptual experience it is not derived from the object, and 
hence its association with the object is an evident error. The 
Object as unassociated with name—the nirvikalpa— is thus what 
Perceived. As a result of the praty&ksa the manovijrlfma or 
t ought and mental perception of pleasure and pain is also 
ctermined. At one moment perception reveals the object as an 
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object or knowledge {griihya), and by the fact of the rise of such 
a percept, at another moment if appears as a thing realizable 
or attainable in the external world. The special features of the 
object indefinable in themselves as being what they are in 
themselves (svaiaPsit/tii) arc what is actually perceived {pm- 
tyahavisaya)\ The pramanaphtifa (result of perception) is the 

1 There U a difference of opinion About Ihe meaning of the wool “ svaluksaiii Pl 
of Dhanvutklrftl btitttea my esteemed friend Professor Sldrerbutflky of Petrogmd 
anrd myself. He maintaint lh*t Dlrntmuklrtil hdd that the cmlznl of the presents ive 
cltmieni a* [he moment of perception was aJjia-fafc totally cmply, Thus he writes to me, 
"Aecotdin^ to your interpolation aTatokiana mean*—the object (or idea with Vjjfti- 
rtavfidia) /rew wAitk ^rryir.ittf fiisf and nothing fitimr* kas Aim ftwixated this 
1 do out deny at all- But I maintain that, if EVprylking p*ai and future kus been taken 
awny, whit remniittf fnstnf and the present b a Jtpim* i-t- nothing. _Th c 

rcrerse of is a kjapaj^mtina or ^mp!y sarptjlna and in every s^rfitani there is 

a ijnlbeiti eklbhlra orf moments past Wad future. produced by the Intellect (buHAhl a 
ni£cap = kalpana = adhynvi^^.. There is in the perception of a jug wmUking 
|a kpipa of knowledge) which we must distinguish ffum the ide j of a jug 

(which Lh always n samEana. always vikal pita ], imd if you take the idea away in « *irirt 
unconditional sense, no knowledge remains: kwmasyA jftinem prjpnyitumuiikyrttviL 
This u aWlyldy the KanEiin teaching alwut S/ni^ritef Apprykrtuien. Accordingly 
prasyaksa El a franictttdtttiaf source of knowledge, because practjcully speaking It gives 
m knowledge at all. Thb fr*md** k&Qtkrip*. Kant my* that without the dementi 
o( inEuition ( b sense-know Ledge = prat yak*! =k alpanaps* ika) oor COgnllianj would he 
empty and without Lhe deiMBfr of intellect (kalpanj = buiMhi ^lynlhesis = ek I hhira) 
they would be blind. Empirically both arc always combined. This is exactly the 
theory of Dhimakiiiti. He h a Vjjfttaiat&dl as 1 un^mAni because he maintains 
the cognbability of iilpu (vijRIni} alone* bnt the retdhy is on mcogmzabEe foundation 
of OUr knowledge; he admits, it is bahya, tC i& artha, it h arthakriyiksana - «-q|ak«iga ? 
that ie the reason for which he sometimes is called Satltdntib and this school it *ome- 
Itmis called Sautriui&-vijfianaviUia T a s, opposed to the Vjjflinavada of Aivaghos4 and 
Aiyasapga, which had m elaborate theory <*f MgpStkHl* If the jug ** it exists in our 
refresentuttnn were the svulaksauta aii4 parmmartkaSal, what would remain of V Ejhina- 
vida? But there in the perception of ike jug us opposed to the pun. iifiw of a jug 
(iuddha kdputii), ati element of reality, Ehc KnsalionjJ L&aiia, wkkh h communicated 
to m by sense knowledge, Kut 1 ! thing in itself' h aim a k^apa and at»i> an clement 
of Minm knowledge of pure sense m opp-ned to /wf mnm f DhantiakSrlti has also 
fttdJAd hj/fciffj and (nddham fratyakfam, ...And Vety interesting is the opposition 
between pratyaksa 4lwl anumina, the first mures from ksana to rtrptuni and the sCCfiml 
Jirom -.a rpluna to kya^a, thai is the reason I hat uJ though Lhrinta Lbc auumAlW \u ucver- 
thde«.i pTumi^a b^use [brutigh it we indirectly also reach Wga, the atlhakriy^kTa^il* 
It iibhmnta directly and prUiuloa indirectly; pEatyak«r \% pramina directly ami bhtfirtlA 
(aiatkalpa) indirectly. M So kr m the pas To which PmfeiW SEcbcrbu tsky refers 
art concerned, 1 am in full agreement with him. But 1 think [hat he pushes the 
intcrpretaJEun too far cm Kantian lines- When | perceive "this E* bloc/ 1 the perception 
cunsbu of two parts, thencttial prusensaEivt elrment of sense-know3edge [mj/uijowuil 
ijid the affirmation {nitrapaji So far we ore iti complete agreement. But Proh i 
Stch e r- 1 >.Lisky sn.y> that this ^vcse-knou lcflgp a khuua 4moment] anrJ it nothing. | n\*n 
hold that it is a ksapa, but il is nothing only in the sentt that ft b BUi the same os 
the nrnion involving affirmation -tuch oj +l thb is blue. 11 The affirmative process 
occurring at the succeeding momenta is determined by the pW 4 CntAtiv* element of the 
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ideational concept and power that such knowledge has of showing 
the means which being followed the thing can be got (ycwa krtena 
artkah prApito bksvati). Pram ana then is the similarity of the 
knowledge with the object by which it is generated, by which we 
assure ourselves that this is our knowledge of the object as it is 
perceived, and are thus led to attain it by practical experience. 
\et this later stage is prama^aphaJa and not prama^a which 
consists merely in the vision of the thing (devoid of other asso¬ 
ciations), and which determines the attitude of the perceiver to¬ 
wards the perceived object The pram Si? a therefore only refers 
to the newly-acquired knowledge (anadhigaiadkigmttf\ as this is 
of use to the perceiver in determining his relations with the ob¬ 
jective world. This account of perception leaves out the real 
epistemological question as to how the knowledge b generated 
by the external world, or what it is in itself It only looks to 
the correctness or faithfulness of the perception to the object and 
its value Tor us in the practical realization of our ends. The 
question of the relation of the external world with knowledge as 
determining the latter rs regarded as unimportant 


finiE moment if+QtpakiatHihttvnna N, T Sj p, * 0 ) hue ihh presenlativ* demerit dive&ied 
from th* product of the affirm nr Lve prow* of the Succeeding moments ii not character' 
***** th I I'jgh we cannot esprtw its character; a% toon M we try to express it* turn** And 
Other ideas cvauisiing of affirmation are associated and the# did not form a part of the 
pf tentative element. ] i& own character W ***& to be its own specific m\n re i zvafo&vr - 
But what lathis specific nature ? DhirnuikTrltf 1 * answer on this point II that by specific 
nalvfc he meam ifioae specific ehirutcrtsTta of ,he object which appear dear when 
the objccl ii nrar and hazy when il is at a distance j ^asyJfiA djftf 4 nidA J wd 1 exit id A J - 
Hdffylm jMd ft tifrirftt h I fJd hh fiia I tel rpaJaAfdipam p, 1 and N + T. t p. 16 }. Sense- 

fenowledge thus twites □§ the aprdhe chsracEc rise Lea of the ohjeeb and this has ihe same 
foffia as Ihe object itself; it it the appearance of the ,H blue Jt in its specific character 
in the mind ami when this is associated by the affirmative or ideational proct^i the 
resnlt is the concept or idea this is blue rt (ttllamr&fiam prtfJjHsJrffjrHaiitikh mvct war a aw 
ft jTs tud/iarmfia ™i■ ,-jI 1 ri . ni/afilrtppmm&Qra f*umAnt$m m&tMktfpMMertp&T* 
/T 1 IJV.T N.T. p it)* At the Hint moment there i* the appearance 

of the blue {frf/mviVM^a^f 4f zt/Miwm, N, T. |q|i jmd thh is direct acquaintance 
ijritttint u rtAatfa *kpterij**»am fcijraryal'^muty*M t N. T. j} and this is real 
ar,c( This bine n^linn ls different from the idea “tin* ii 

N Ufl (fl£/cW4d, X. T ii] which is the rewdt of the former ^pramaciaphaJe) through 
the association of the affiifn.irivc pnXB4 (rr;%m*rrifjfcj) and is regard &| as invalid for 
It CMtmm* element, other than wUi were prcwfod to the sen**, and is * mfcrf/d. 

ln Tny opinion smtatiMa therefore pare rcnsalion of the moment 

^“^hc the specific features of ihe object and with Dhirmaktrtti this ii ihc only 
Elimff which .1 valid in perception cud *ikal pipretymy* of pram^phnla is the idea 
01 concept Which follows it Ehi though t be Inner El a pmdnet of the furmer. j*ti 
being, he eonstructfon of .ncceedinjf ncmeqtv t it atflfflai fflsc Hfl the mire sta^ of the 

1/ajririiw^A.dr, N,T. i«V 

b -■ r - N a A>*jwJrWac {Petenon't edition). 
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The Yogatlras or idealistic Buddhists tike their cue from 
the above-mentioned Sautnintika Buddhists* and say that since 
wc can come into touch with knowledge and knowledge alone, 
what is the use of admitting an external world of objects as the 
data of sensation determining our knowledge? You say that 
sensations are copies of the external world, but why should you 
say that they copy, and not that they alone exist? We never come 
into touch with objects in themselves ; these can only be grasped 
by us simultaneously with knowledge of them, they must there¬ 
fore be the same as knowledge {sak&paiambhampmnat vbfudo 
KiIafaddkrjK>k}\ for it is in and through knowledge that ex¬ 
ternal objects can appear to us, and without knowledge we 
are not in touch with the so-called external objects. So it is 
knowledge which is self-apparent in itself, that projects itself in 
such a manner as to appear as referring to oilier external ob¬ 
jects, We all acknowledge that in dreams there are no ex¬ 
ternal objects, but even there we have knowledge. The question 
why then if there are no external objects, there should be so 
much diversity in the forms of knowledge, is not better solved 
by the assumption of an external world ; for in such an assump¬ 
tion, the external objects have to be admitted as possessing the 
infinitely diverse powers of diversely affecting and determining 
our knowledge: that being so. it may rather be said that in 
the beginningless series of flowing knowledge, preceding know¬ 
ledge-moments by virtue of their inherent specific qualities de¬ 
termine the succeeding know I edge-moments. Thus knowledge 
alone exists; the projection of an external word is an illusion of 
knowledge brought about by beginningless potencies of desire 
{vmtma) associated with it The preceding knowledge determines 
the succeeding one and that another and so on H Knowledge, 
pleasure, pain, etc. are not qualities requiring a permanent entity 
as sourl in which they may inhere* but are the various forms 
in which knowledge appears. Even the cognition^ *T perceive a 
blue thing r ,r is but a form of knowledge, and this is often errone¬ 
ously interpreted as referring to a permanent knower. Though 
the cognitions are all passing and momentary, yet so long as 
the series continues to be the same, as in the case of one person, 
say Dcvadatta, the phenomena of memory, recognition;, etc, can 
happen in the succeeding moments, for these are evidently illusory 
cognitions, so far as they refer to the permanence of the objects 
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believed to have been perceived before, for things or know- 
ledge-moments, whatever they may be, arc destroyed the next 
moment after their birth. There is no permanent entitv as per- 
eeiver or knower, but the knowledge-moments arc at once the 
knowledge, the knower and the known. This thoroughgoing 
idealism brushes off all references to an objective field of ex¬ 
perience, interprets the verdict of knowledge as involving a knower 
and the known as mere illusory appearance, and considers the 
flow of knowledge as a .self-determining series in successive 
objective forms as the only truth. The Hindu schools of thought, 
Nyaya* Ssmkhyat and the Mlmamsa, accept the duality of soul 
and matter, and attempt to explain the relation between the 
two. With the Hindu writers it was not the practical utility of 
knowledge that was the only important thing, but the nature of 
knowledge and the manner in which it came into being were also 
enquired after and considered important. 

Fra man a is defined by NySya as the cot location of instruments 
by which unerring and indubitable knowledge comes into being. 
The collocation of instruments which brings about definite know¬ 
ledge consists partly of consciousness (b&tlha) and partly of ma¬ 
terial factors ( bt?dh\h&dhosvabMua ), Thus in perception the 
proper contact of the visual sense with the object (e.g. jug) first 
brings about a non-intelligent* nan-apprehensible indeterminate 
consciousness {nirvikalpa) as the jugness (gknfafva) and this later 
On combining with the remaining other collocations of sense- 
contact etc, produces the deter in mate consciousness: this is a jug. 
The existence of this indeterminate state of consciousness as a 
factor in bringing about the determinate consciousness, cannot of 
course be perceived, but its existence can be inferred from the 
fact that if the pcrceiver were not already in possession of the 
qualifying factor {vis^mmjMna as jugness) he could not have 
comprehended the qualified object f znsispibuddhi ) the jug (i_e r 
the object which possesses jugness), In inference {anurndna) 
knowledge or the linga takes part, and in upatnlm the sight 
of similarity with other material conglomerations. In the case 
of the Buddhists knowledge itself was regarded as pramana; 
even by those who admitted the existence of the objective world, 
right knowledge was called pramina, because it was of the same 
form as the external objects it represented, and it was by the form 
knowledge (c,g* blue) that we could apprehend that the 
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external object was also blue. Knowledge does not determine the 
external world but simply enforces our convictions about the ex¬ 
ternal world. So far as knowledge leads us to form our convictions 
of tile external world it is pramSna, and so far as it determines our 
attitude towards the external world it is pramanaphaia. The 
question how knowledge is generated had little importance with 
them, but how with knowledge we could form convictions of 
the external world was the most important thing. Knowledge 
was called pram an a, because it was the means bv which we 
could form convictions {adhyavasdya ) about the extent a] world, 
Nyaya sought to answer the question how knowledge was 
generated in us, but could not understand that knowledge was not 
a mere phenomenon like any other objective phenomenon, but 
thought that though as a guna (quality) it was external like other 
gun as, yet it was associated with our self as a result of colloca¬ 
tions like any other happening In the material world. Pramana 
does not necessarily bring to us new knowledge {anodhigaladhi- 
gantf) as the Huddhisls demanded, but whensoever there were 
Collocations of pramana, knowledge was produced, no matter 
whether the object was previously unknown or known. Even the 
knowledge of known things may be repeated if there be suitable 
collocations. Knowledge like any other physical effect is pro¬ 
duced whenever the cause of it namely the pramiina collocation 
is present Categories which are merely mental such as class 
(sdmanya), inherence (samavqya), etc., were considered as having 
as much independent existence as the atoms of the four elements. 
The phenomenon of the rise of knowledge in die soul was rhus 
conceived to be as much a phenomenon as the turning of the 
colour of the jug by fire from black to red. The clement of 
indeterminate consciousness was believed to be combining with 
the sense contact, the object,etc. to produce the determinate con¬ 
sciousness, There was no other subtler form of movement than 
the molecular. Such a movement brought about by a certain 
collocation of things ended in a certain result (phala), J fiana 
(knowledge) was thus the result of certain united collocations 
iyomagn) and their movements le.g. contact of manas with sou!, 
of manas with the senses, or the senses with the object, etc ). This 
confusion renders It Impossible to understand the real philo¬ 
sophical distinction between knowledge and an external event 
of the objective world. Nyaya thus fails to explain the cause 
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of the origin of know ledge, and its true relations with the objective 
world, Pleasure, pain p wilting! etc. were regarded as qualities 
which belonged to the soul, and the soul itself was regarded 
as a qualities* entity which could not be apprehended directly 
but was inferred as that in which the qualities of jrtSna, sukha 
(pleasure), ett inhered. Qualities had independent existence 
as much as substances, but when any new substances were 
produced, the qualities rushed forward and inhered in them. It 
is very probable that in NySya the cultivation of the art of in¬ 
ference was originally pre-eminent and metaphysics was deduced 
later by an application or the inferential method which gave 
the introspective method but little scope for Its application, 
so that inference came in to explain even perception (e.g. this h 
a jug since it has jugness) and the testimony of personal psycho¬ 
logical experience was taken only as a supplement to corroborate 
the results arrived at by Inference and was not used 10 criticize if. 

Samkhya understood the difference between knowledge and 
material events. But so far as knowledge consisted in being the 
copy of externa] things, it could not be absolutely different from 
the objects themselves; it was even then an invisible translucent 
sort of thing, devoid of weight and grossness such as the external 
objects possessed. But the fact that it copies those gross objects 
makes it evident that knowledge had essentially the same sub¬ 
stances though in a subtler form as that of which the objects were 
made. But though the matter of knowledge, which assumed the 
form of the objects with which it came in touch, was probably 
thus a subtler combination of the same elementary substances 
of which matter was made up, yet there was in it another de¬ 
mem, viz. intelligence, which at once distinguished it as utterly 
different from material combinations. This dement of intel¬ 
ligence is indeed different from the substances or content of 
the knowledge itself, for the dement of intelligence is like a 
stationary light, < the self” which illuminates the crowding, 
bustling knowledge which is incessantly changing its form in 
accordance with the objects with which it comes in touch. This 
light of intelligence Is the same that finds its manifestation in 
consciousness as the “I," the changeless entity amidst all the 
fluctuations of the changeful procession of knowledge. How this 
dement of light which is foreign to the substance of knowledge 
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relates itself to knowledge, and how knowledge itself takes it up 
into itself and appears as conscious, is the most difficult point 
of the Samkhya epistemology and metaphysics. The substance 
of knowledge copies the external world, and this copy-shape of 
knowledge is again intelligized by the pure intelligence (fmrusa} 
when it appears as conscious. The forming of the buddhi .shape 
of knowledge is thus the pram an a (instrument and process of 
knowledge) and the validity or invalidity of any of these shapes 
is criticized by the later shapes of knowledge and not by the 
external objects {$vatek-pr&md#?v and stateJt-aprdmnfipay The 
pramana however can lead to a prama or right knowledge only 
w hen it is Intel ligized by the pu rasa. The purusa comes in touch 
with buddhi not by the ordinary means of physical contact but 
by what may be called an inexplicable transcendental contact 
It is the transcendental Influence of purusa that sets in motion 
the original prakrii in Samkhya metaphysics, and it is the same 
transcendent touch (call it yogyata according to Vacaspati or 
samyoga according to Bhibu) of the transcendent entity of 
purusa that transforms the non-intdligent slates of buddhi into 
consciousness. The Vijfianavadin Buddhist did not make any 
distinction between the pure consciousness and its forms (dA-dra) 
and did not therefore agree that the £kaja of knowledge was 
due to its copying the objects, Samkhya was however a realist 
who admitted the external world and regarded the forms as 
all due to copying, all -stamped as such upon a translucent sub¬ 
stance (sirfJva) which could assume the shape of the objects. 
But Samkhya was also transeendentalist tn this, that it did not 
think like Nyaya that the akara of knowledge was all that know¬ 
ledge had to show; it held that there was a transcendent element 
which shone forth in knowledge and made it conscious. With 
Nyfiya there was no distinction between the shaped buddhi and 
the intelligence, and that being so consciousness was almost like 
a physical event With Samkhya however so far as the content 
and the shape manifested in consciousness were concerned it was 
indeed 3 physical event, but so far as the pure in tell igixing element 
of consciousness was concerned it was a wholly transcendent 
affair beyond the scope and province of physics. The rise of 
consciousness was thus at once both transcendent and physical. 

The Mimamsist Prabh akara agreed with Nyaya in general 
as regards the way in which the objective world and sense con- 
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tact induced knowledge in us. But it regarded knowledge as a 
unique phenomenon which at once revealed itself, the knower 
and the known. We are not concerned with physical colloca¬ 
tions, for whatever these may be it is knowledge which reveals 
things—the direct apprehension that should be called the pra- 
mana, Pramana m this sense is the same as pramiti or pram 5 > 
the phenomenon of apprehension. Pramana may also indeed 
mean the collocations so far as they induce the pram it For 
praml or right knowledge is never produced, it always exists 
but it manifests itself differently under different circumstances. 
The validity of knowledge means the conviction or the specific 
attitude that is generated in us with reference to the objective 
world. This validity is manifested with the rise of knowledge* 
and it does not await the verdict of any later experience in the 
objective field (samvddin\ Knowledge us nirvikalpa (indeter¬ 
minate) means the whole knowledge of the object and not merely 
a non-sensible hypothetical in determinate class-notion as Nyaya 
holds. The savikalpa (determinate) knowledge only reestablishes 
the knowledge thus formed by relating it with other objects as 
represented by memory 1 . 

Prabhlkara rejected the Samkhya conception of a dual element 
in consciousness as involving a transcendent intelligence (eft) and 
a material part, the buddhi; but it regarded consciousness as an 
unique thing which by itself in one flash represented both the 
knower and the known. The validity of knowledge did not depend 
upon its faithfulness in reproducing or indicating {prtidariakatvd) 
external objects, but upon the force that all direct apprehension 
(aniMvti) has of prompting us to action in the external world ; 
knowledge is thus a complete and independent unit in all its 
self-revealing aspects. But what the knowledge was in itself apart 
from its self-revealing character PrabbJkara did not enquire, 

Kumarila declared that jMna (knowledge) was a movement 
brought about by the activity of the self which resulted in pro¬ 
ducing consciousness (jftdtuta) of objective things, j&ana itself 
cannot be perceived, but can only bo inferred as the movement 
necessary for producing the jhatatl or consciousness of things. 
Movement with Rumania was not a mere atomic vibration* but 
was a non-sen suous transcendent operation of which vibration 

1 Samkhva cDfuidercd &[rviV=Op* u tlie dim knowledge of (h E fittt moment of 
e^Hudan^eSSp whkb, when It bKUIft daii m Khz Mat moment, wa* mlltd iavikal^ 
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was sometimes the result Jnana was a movement and not the 
result of causa] operation as Nyfiya supposed. Nyaya would 
not also admit any movement on the part of the self, but it 
would hold that when the self is possessed of certain qualities, 
such as desire, etc,, it becomes an instrument for the accom¬ 
plishment of a physical movement Kumarila accords the same 
self-validity to knowledge that Prabhakara gives* loiter know¬ 
ledge by experience is not endowed with any special quality 
which should decide as to the validity of the knowledge of the 
previous movement. For what is called samvadi or later testimony 
of experience is but later knowledge and nothing more 1 . The 
seir is not revealed in the knowledge of external objects, but we 
can know it by a mental perception of self-consciousness, Itis 
the movement of this self in presence of certain collocating cir¬ 
cumstances leading to cognition of things that is called jrtinal 
I lore Kumarila distinguishes knowledge as movement from know- 
ledge as objective consciousness Knowledge as movement was 
beyond sense perception and could only be inferred* 

The Idealistic tendency of VijMnavada Buddhism. Samkhya, 
and MlmSmsS was manifest in its attemptat establish ingtbe unique 
character of knowledge as being that with which alone we are in 
touch. But Vijhanavacla denied the external world, and Ehereby 
did violence to the testimony of knowledge. Samkhya admitted 
the external world but created a gulf between the content ofknow- 
ledge and pure intelligence; Prabhakara ignored this difference, 
and was satisfied with the introspective assertion that knowledge 
w as such a unique thing that it revealed with itself the knower and 
the known; Kumarila however admitted a transcendent element 
of movement as being the cause of our objective consciousness, 
but regarded this as being separate from self. But the question 
remained unsolved as to why + In spite of the unique character of 
knowledge, knowledge could relate itself to the world of objects, 
how far the world of external objects or of knowledge could be 
regarded as absolutely true, Hitherto judgments were only re¬ 
lative, either referring to one's being prompted to the objective 
world, to the faithfulness of the representation of objects, the 
suitability of fulfilling our requirements, or to verification by later 
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uncontradicted experience. But no enquiry was made whether 
any absolute judgments about the ultimate truth of knowledge 
and matter could be made at all That w hich appeared was re¬ 
garded as the real. But the question was not asked T whether 
there was anything which could be regarded as absolute truth, 
the basis of all appearance, and the unchangeable reality. This 
philosophical enquiry had the most wonderful charm for the 
Hindu mind. 


Vedanta Literature, 

It is difficult to ascertain the time when the Brakma-tfttras 
were written, but since they contain a refutation of almost all the 
other Indian systems, even of the ^unyavada Buddhism (of course 
according to ^aftkara's interpretation), they cannot have been 
written very' early. I think it may not be far from the truth in 
supposing that they were written some time in the second century' 
B.C About the period y 3 o A.D, Gauriapada revived the monistic 
teaching of the Upanisads by his commentary on the Mandukya 
Upanisad in verse called MonrfuAyfikarikti. His disciple Goviuda 
was the teacher of Sahkara (78SI—820A-PA Sahkara's com¬ 
mon tary on the Brahma-sMrrn is the root from which sprang 
forth a host of commentaries and studies on Vedantism of great 
originality, vigour, and philosophic insight. Thus Afiandagiri, a 
disciple of Sankara, wrote a commentary' called Nyfymirnaya* 
and Govindananda wrote another commentary named Katna- 
firabha. Vacaspati Misra, who flourished about 84 i A.D.* wrote 
another commentary on it called the B&amafr Amalananda 
(1247— 1260 a_L>.) wrote his fCafpamm on it, and Apyayadlkstta 
(15 50 A*D + ) son of RaAgaraj adh vari n d ra of Kafict w rote his Kutpti- 
tamparimaia on the K&Ipataru. Another disciple of Saftkara, 
Fadmapada, also called Sanandana, wrote a commentary on it 
known as Paflcapddikd. From the manner in which the book is 
begun one would expect that it was to be a running commentary 
on the whole of Sankara's bhasya, but it ends abruptly at the 
end of the fourth ?utra* Mfidkva (1350), in his Samkar&vijayh 
recites an interesting story about it He says that Sure^vara n> 
ceived SaAkaras permission to write a vdrffita on the bhasya. 
But other pupils objected to Sankara that since Sure^vara was 
formerly a great M i m am si st ( M and ana Mi^ra w as c alled Su resvara 
after his conversion to Vedantism) he was not competent to write 
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a good yarfttka on the bhisya. Sureivara, disappointed, wrote 
a treatise called Naiskarttiyttsiddfti, Padmapada wrote a tika 
but this was burnt in his unde's house, Sirtkam, who had once 
seen it, recited it from memory and Padmapada wrote it down. 
Praka&atman (1200) wrote a commentary on Padmapada’s PaH- 
capddikd known as P'ahcapddikdidvantna. AkhandSnanda wrote 
his Tattvadipana, and the famous Nrsimhairama Muni (1500) 
wrote his V,ivaranuhhdvaprakdsikd on it Amalinanda and 
Vidyasagara also wrote commentaries on Pnrtwpadted, named. 
PaiUapddikddarpatjta and Paiicapddikdfikd respectively, but 
the PaHcapddikdvivuratta had by far the greatest reputation. 
Vidyaranya who is generally identified by some with Mad- 
hava (1350) wrote his famous work Vvvaranaprameyasamgraha\ 
elaborating the ideas of PaiUapddikdvrvarana ; Vidyilranya 
wrote also another excellent work named Jh/anmuktrufoeka on 
the VcdSnta doctrine of emancipation, Surrfvara’s (800 A.D.) 
excellent work Naifkarmyasiddhi is probably the earliest inde- 
pendent treatise cm Sankara’s philosophy as expressed in his 
bhas>TL St has been commented upon by Jflanottama Mbra, 
Vidyaranya also wrote another work of great merit known as 
Patiauiasl, which b a very popular and illuminating treatise in 
verse on Vedanta. Another important work written in verse on 
the main teachings of Safikara's bhasya is SatpksepaSdrimka, 
written by Sarvajft5tma Muni (900 a.d.). This has also been 
commented upon by RamatTrtha. £rihar&a (i 190 A,r>.) wrote 
his Khafidanakhtutdakhddpa^ the most celebrated work on the 
Vedanta dialectic, Citsukha, wlso probably nourished shortly 
after Sriharsa, wrote a commentary on it. and also wrote an 
independent work on Vedanta dialectic known as Ttdtvadlpikd 
which has also a commentary called Afayatutprastidiaf written 
by Pratyagriipa. Sankara Mjira and Raghunltha also wrote 
commentaries on Khan da n akh andakhhdya\ A work on Ve¬ 
danta epistemology and the principal topics of Vedanta of 
great originality and merit known as Veddutaparibka^d was 
written by Dhannarijadtivartridra (about 1550 A.D.). His sen 
Ramafersnadhvarin wrote his Sikkdmani on it and Arnaradasa his 
j J [an tp rah hi f T The l" id^ntttparihhdsd with these two commen¬ 
taries forms an excellent exposition of some of the fundamental 
principles of V edanta, Another work of supreme importance 

1 Srt tittiniphinteY*'* article In the Abtim Aic^mry, E r>E& 
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(though probably the last great work on Vedanta) is the 
Adv&itasiddhi of Madhusudana Saras vat I who followed Pharma- 
raj ad hvarmdra. This has three commentaries known as Gouda- 
hr&kmaxandf, VtffkaUtofiadkydfj and Siddkivydkkyd. Sadananda 
Vyasa wrote also a summary of it known as Adtailasiddhisid- 
dhantasom. Sadananda wrote also an excellent elementary work 
named Vcddntasdra which has also two commentaries Subodhini 
an d Vidmn mcinormyinh The A di mUahrakm&siddki of Sad a nan da 
Yati though much inferior to Advaitaiiddki is important, as it 
touches on many points of Vedanta interest which are not dealt 
with in other Vedanta works. The Nyayamakaranda of Ananda- 
bodha BhattfirafcdcSryya treats of the doctrines of illusion very 
well, as aEso some oilier important points of Vedanta interest. 
VeddntaslddhdntamuktdvaH of Praka^ananda discusses many of 
the subtle points regarding the nature of ajflana and its relations 
to dt, the doctrine of drstisrstivada, etc,, with great dearness, 
Siddhdniidcia by Apyayadlksita is very important as a summary 
of the divergent views of different writers on many points of 
interest. Vrddnfatattvadipikd and Siddkint&tmitOa arc also good 
as well as deep in their general summary of the Vedanta system. 
Hktdadhikktira of Nrsimha.irama Muni also is to be regarded as 
an important work oil the Vedanta dialcetic- 

The above is only a list of some of the most important Ve¬ 
danta works on which the present chapter has been based. 

Vedanta in Gaucjapada. 

It is useless I think to attempt to bring out the meaning of 
the Vedanta thought as contained in the Brahtua-s&fras without 
making any reference to the commentary of Sankara or any 
other commentator. There is reason to believe that the Bra brio - 
sutras were first commented upon by some Vaisnava writers who 
held some form of modified dualism 1 . There have been more 
than a half dozen Vaisnava commentators of the Brahma-mtras 
who nnt only differed from Sankara's interpretation, but also 
differed largely amongst themselves in accordance with the 
different degrees of stress they laid on the different aspects of 
their dualistk creeds. Every one of them claimed that his inter¬ 
pretation was the only one that was faithful to the sutras and to 

1 ThU P<rfn; will bt dcah with m the md v*j]i3m* + whth T ib*H dad with the 
expounded by iht Vii*n™ eoinmenmcrrs of the* firsAma-Mrw, 
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the Upanisads. Should I attempt to give an interpretation 
myseir and claim that to be the right one, it would be only 
just one additional view. But however that may’ be, I am 
myself inclined to believe that the dualistie interpretations of the 
Brahma-s&tras were probably more faithful to the sutras than the 
interpretations of Sankara. 

The Sritnmibhagavadgila, which itself was a work of the 
Ekanti (singularistic) Vaisnavas, mentions the BtakmarS&tras as 
having the same purport as its own, giving cogent reasons*. 
Professor Jacobi in discussing the date of the philosophical 
sutras of the Hindus has shown that the references to Buddhism 
found in the Brakma-s&tras are not with regard to the VijrtSna- 
viida of Vasubandhu, but with regard to the Sunyavida. but he re¬ 
gards the composition of the Brahma-satras to be later thanNagar- 
juna, t agree with the late Dr S C- VidyabhQshana in holding that 
both the YogacSra system and the system cT Nagarjuna evolved 
from the PrajMparauuta *, Xagarjuna's merit consisted in the 
dialectical form of his arguments in support ofSunyavada; but so 
far as the essentials of Sunyavada are concerned l believe that the 
Tathata philosophy of ASvaghosa and the philosophy of the Pra~ 
jMpdramitd contained no less. There is no reason to suppose that 
the works of NSgSrjuna were better known to the Hindu writers 
than the MaMydna sutras. Even in such later times as that of 
Vaeaspati Misra. we find him quoting a passage of the SdtistambAa 
sutra to give an account of the Buddhist doctrine of prat tty a- 
samutpada 1 . We could interpret any reference to §tnyav3da as 
pointing to Xagarjuna only if his special phraseology or dialectical 
methods were referred to in any way. On the other hand, the 
reference in the Bhagavadgild to the Brahma-fUtras dearly points 
out a date prior to that of Nagarjuna; though we may be slow 
to believe such an early date as has been assigned to the Bhega- 
vadgitd by Telang, yet l suppose that its date Could safely be 
placed so far back as the first half of the first century u.c. or the 
last part of the second century' U.C. The BmAma-sStras could 
thus be placed slightly earlier than the date of the Bhagavadgild. 

11 lk Brflhiwutim p a itifi aii t fm Igtiimadlhjjrmilct^aLh rt The 
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1 do not know of any evidence that would come in conflict with 
this supposition. The fact that we do not know of any Hindu 
writer who held such monistic views as Gaudapada or Sankara, 
and who interpreted the Bralmta-sufrai in accordance with those 
monistic ideas, when combined with the fact that the dualists 
had been writing commentaries on the Br<ih «j -sit fras , goes to 
show that the Bm/ima-sfitras were originally regarded as an 
authoritative work or the dualists. This also explain* the fact that 
the Bkag{n°(idgitn 7 the canonical work of the Ek ant I Valsnavas, 
should refer to ft. 1 do not know of any Hindu writer previous 
to Gaudapada who attempted to give an exposition of the 
monistic doctrine (apart from the Upamsads), either by writing 
a commentary as did Sankara, or by writing an independent 
work as did Gaudapada, ] am inclined to think therefore that 
as the pure monism of the Upanisada was not worked nut in a 
coherent manner for the formation of a monistic system, it 
was dealt with by people who had sympathies with some form 
of dualism which was already developing in the later days of 
the Upanisads, as evidenced by the dualistic tendencies of such 
LJpanisads as the Svctftlvatara, and the like. The epic Samkhya 
was also the result of this dualistic development. 

It seems that Bidarlyona* the writer of the Br^hma-sHtras, 
was probably more a t heist, than an absolutist [ike hi* commen¬ 
tator Sankara, Gaudapada seem* to be the most important 
man, after the U pans sad sages, who revived the monistic ten¬ 
dencies of the Upanisads in a bold and clear form and tried to 
formulate them in a systematic manner. It seem* very signi- 
ficant that no other kSrikas on the Upanisads were interpreted, 
except the MS^dukyaiarika by Gaudapada, who did not him¬ 
self make any reference to any other writer of the monistic 
school, not even Badaruyana* Saftkara himself makes the con¬ 
fession that the absolutist creed was recovered from 

the X edas by Gaudapada. Thu* at the conclusion of his com- 
mentary on Gaudapada's knri ka, he say* that JJ he adores by 
falling aE the Peer of that great guru (teacher) the adored of hfs 
adored, who on finding all the people sinking in the ocean made 
dreadful by the crocodiles of rebirth, out of kindness fur all 
people, by churning the great ocean of the Veda by hi* great 
churning rod of wisdom recovered what lay deep in the heart 
of the Veda* and ts hardly attainable even by the immortal 
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grxteV* It seems particularly significant that Satikara should 
credit Gaudapida and not Badarfly&na with recovering the 
Upantsad weed. Gaudapida was the teacher of Govinda* I he 
teacher of Sankara ; but he was probably living when Sankara 
was a student, for Sankara says that he was directly influenced by 
his great wisdom, and also speaks of the learning, self-control 
and modesty of the other pupils of Gaudapada*. There is some 
dispute about the dale of Saftkara, but accepting the date pro¬ 
posed by Bhandarkar, Patbak and Dcijssen, we may consider 
it to be 78S a t e>.* and suppose that in order to be able to teach 
Sankara, Gaudapada must have been living till at least 800 A.B, 
Gaudapad-i thus flourished after all the great Buddhist 
teachers Asvaghosa, NlgSrjuna, Asahga and Vasiibandhu ; and 
I believe that there is sufficient evidence in his karikas for thinking 
that he was possibly himself a Buddhist, and considered that 
the teachings of the Upanisads tallied with those of Buddha. 
Thus at the beginning of the fourth chapter of his k§rikas he 
says that he adores that great man {dvipaddm pamm)who by know* 
ledge as wide as the sky realized (samfatddka) that all appearances 
( tfharmd) were like the vacuous sky {gagan&pewutm 4 ). He then 
goes on to say that he adores him who has dictated ( deSifa) 
that the touch of untouch {usparSayoga —probably referring to 
Xirvana) was the good that produced happiness to all beings, 
and that he was neither in disagreement with this doctrine nor 
found any contradiction in it < atdvddah aviruddhased), Some 
disputants hold that coming into being is of existents. whereas 
others quarrelling with them hold that being {jata) is of non- 
ex is tents {iibhuia$yo)\ there are others who quarrel with them 
and say that neither the existent* nor non-cx istents are liable to 
being and there is one non-coming-in to-being {advnymnajuiim\ 
He agrees with those who hold that there is no coming into 
being 3 . In IV. 19 of his karika he again says that the Buddhas 
have shown that there was no coming into being In any way 
(san-athii Buddhair&jatih paridipHah ) + 

* ^5lnfc-n47i h l'3^L-ij|-4 oil C-ftUflap^iEa’v kariki. A nafrH n^rama cdilLcrn, p. 314 *. 
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Again, in tv. 42 he says that It was for those realists {vastu- 
vadt) k who since they found things and could deal with them and 
were afraid of non-being, that the Buddhas had spoken of 
origination (jdft). In tv. 90 he refers to agraydtm which ive 
know to be a name of Makay&mK Again, in iv\ 9S and 99 
he says that all appearances are pure and vacuous by nature. 
These the Buddhas, the emancipated one (mttkia) and the leaders 
know first. It was not said by the Buddha that all appearances 
(dharma) went knowledge* He then closes the karikas with an 
adoration which in all probability- also refers to the Buddha 1 . 

Gaudapada's work Is divided into four chapters: (1) Agama 
(scripture), (2) Vaitathya (unreality), (3} Advaita {unit}'), (4) Ala- 
ta.siinEi (the extinction of the burning coal). The first chapter is 
more tn the way of explaining the Mandukya U pan bad by 
virtue of which the entire work is known as MdndnkyaMrikd- 
The second, third* and fourth chapters are the constructive parts 
of Gaudapadas work* not particularly connected with the Man- 
dflkya Upanisad- 

In the first chapter Gaudapada begins with the three ap¬ 
parent manifestations of the self: (i>as the experiencer of the 
external world while we are awake (tdfra or VQthtitttara dtmd) f 
(2) as the experiencer in the dream state (faijaiO d/md) t (3) as the 
experiencer in deep sleep (si*suptii f called the frdjmi when there 
is no determinate knowledge, but pure consciousness and pure 
bliss {anandti). He who knows these three as one is never 
attached to hb experiences. Gaudapada then enumerates some 
theories of creation ; some think that the world has proceeded 
as a creation from the prana (vital activity), others consider 
creation as an expansion {vibhutt) of that cause From w hich it has 
proceeded; others imagine that creation is like dream {tvtxpnd} 
and magic {mdyd ); others, that creation proceeds simply by the 
will of the Lord; others that it proceeds from time; others chat it 
is for the enjoyment of the Lord {$kegartkim)or for his play only 
(kriifdrthmn), for such is the nature (spahMva) of the Lord, that 
he creates, but he cannot have any longing, as alt his desires are 
in a state of fulfilment. 

* Ctmjapidi'i kariki, lif. loo, la my tratuloiinR I W not followed Sajkv*. 
lift facira r think tried hli letd tw« to explain anyeven the matt obvknii rtfmencO 
to Buddii* and Buddbwn in Gmirlnpodi’i kirtks. T Koto, thetefote,drawn my meamnfi 
i LrtcVy as Gmurlupdfia 3 * kiritis sctJMtid t« inrficsic. I hj.vc followed the mr principle 
th g[vj n g Ihe short cjjMiii i on of GiinLpddiV philosophy below* 
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Gaudapida does not indicate his preference one way or the 
other, but describes the fourth state of the self as unseen (adrsta\ 
unrelationable [nvyavaMrymn^ ungraspable {agmkyam\ inde¬ 
finable (alaks&na\ unthinkable (ftcmty&m >, unspeakable {nvya- 
padelya\ the essence as oneness with the self ( €katmapT*tfy&- 
ytiSiJruX as the extinction of the appearance (pmp ait top a i a m &) s 
the quiescent (fdttiam ), the good (lifmjw}, the one {adv&itiip, The 
w r orid-appearance {prapti/i&t} would have ceased if it had existed, 
but all this duality is mere may a (magic or illusion), the one 
is the ultimately real ( paramarthatah). In the second chapter 
Gaud a pad a says lhat what is meant by catting the world a 
dream is that all existence is unreal That which neither exists 
in the beginning nor in the end cannot be said to exist in the 
present Being hkc unreal it appears as real The appearance 
has a beginning and an end and is therefore raise. In dreams 
things are imagined internally, and in the experience that we 
have when we are awake things are imagined as if existing out¬ 
side* but both of them are but illusory creations of the sell 
What is perceived in the mind is perceived as existing aC the 
moment of perception only; external objects are supposed to 
have two moments of existence (namely before they are per¬ 
ceived, and when they begin to be perceived), but this is all mere 
imagination* That which is unmanifested in the mind and that 
which appears as distinct and manifest outside arc all imaginary 
productions in association with the sense faculties There is first 
the imagination of a perceiver or soul (jlva) and then along w ith 
it the imaginary creations of diverse inner states and the external 
world- Just as in darkness the rope is imagined to be a snake, 
so the selF is also imagined by its own illusion in diverse forms. 
There b neither any production nor any destruction (mi nirodho, 
na twtp&ttih), there is no one who ii enchained, no one who is 
striving, no one who wants to be released 1 . Imagination find.4 
itself realized in the non-existent existent* and also in the sense 

k Compare in Migiriun&'h (tleiI karilei ike idea of prapfl*/fijkifamam frp-iPH, 
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of unity; all imagination either as the many or the one (adttoya) 
^ false; it is only the oneness [adz^ijatd) that is good. There 
is no many, nor are things different or non-different {tux rtdttrdattt 
prthag xa$rtfwk)\ The sages who have transcended attach¬ 
ment, fear, and anger and haves gone beyond the depths of the 
Vedas have perceived it as the imaginationless cessation of all 
appearance ( nirvikafpaJtprapaRt:&pa$amak\ the one 3 . 

in the third chapter Gaudapada says that truth is like the 
void {ak&a) which is falsely conceived as taking part m birth 
and death, coming and going and as existing in all bodies ; but 
howsoever it be conceived, it is all the while not different from 
akasa. All things that appear as compounded are but dreams 
(strapmi) and mayS (magick Duality is a distinction imposed 
upon the one (mfaaita) by mayi. The truth is immortal, it cannot 
therefore by its own nature suffer change. It has no birth. All 
birth and death, all this manifold is but the result of an imposi¬ 
tion of maya upon it*. One mind appears as many in the dream, 
so also in the waking state one appears as many, but when the 
mind activity of the Togins (sages) is stopped arises this fearless 
state, the extinction of all sorrow, final cessation. Thinking every- 
thing to be misery ■ duhkhmn jarvam &mt$mrtya) one should stop 
all desires and enjoyments, and thinking that nothing has any 
birth he should not see a«3' production at alL He should awaken 
the mind (ciffa) into its final dissolution (&ryiaf) and pacify it 
w r ben distracted ; he should not move it towards diverse objects 
when it stop®. He should not taste any pleasure {sutkaus) and by 
wisdom remain unattached, by strong effort making it motionless 
and still, When he neither passes into dissolution nor into dis¬ 
traction^ when there is no sign, no appearance that is the perfect 
Brahman. When there is no object of knowledge to come into 
being, the nnproduced is then called the omniscent {s&rmJMi, 
in the fourth chapter, called the Alata^nti.Gaudapida further 
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describes this final state 1 . All the dharmas (appearances) are 
without death or decay* Gaudapada then follows a dialectical 
form of argument which reminds ns of Nagarjuna. Gau^a pad a 
continues thus: Those who regard karrma (cause) as the karyya 
(effect in a potential form) cannot consider the cause as truly 
unproduced (aja) f for it suffers production; how can it be called 
eternal and yet changing? If it is said that things come into 
being from that which has no production, there is no example 
w ith which such a case may be illustrated. Nor can we con¬ 
sider that anything is bom from that which has itself suffered 
production. How again can one come to a right conclusion 
about the mgrrstus mi infinitum of cause and effect {k*tu 
and phaia)} Without reference to the effect there is no cause, 
and without reference to cause there is no effect. Nothing is born 
either by itself or through others- call it either being, non- 
being, or being-non-being, nothing suffers any birth, neither the 
cause nor the effect is produced out of its own nature (s&aMd* 
v&tahfi and thus that which has no beginning anywhere cannot 
be said to have a production. All experience {frtijfi&ptt) is 
dependent on reasons, for otherwise both would vanish, and there 
would be none of the afflictions {sttmMtla) that we suffer. When 
we look at all things in a connected manner they seem to be 
dependent, but when we look at them from the point of view of 
reality or truth the reasons cease to be reasons. The mind {ttite) 
does not come in touch with objects and thereby manifest 
them, for since things do not exist they are not different from 
their manifestations in knowledge. It is not in any particular 
case that the mind produces the manifestations of objects while 
they do not exist so that it could be said to be an error, for in 
present, past, and future the mind never comes in touch with 
objects w'hich only appear by reason of their diverse manifesta¬ 
tions. Therefore neither tile mind nor the objects seen by it are 
ever produced. Those who perceive them to suffer production are 
really traversing the reason of vacuity {&&*}, for all production 
i$ but false imposition on the vacuity. Since the unborn is 
perceived as being bom, the essence then in the absence of 
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product ion „ for it being of the nature of absence of production it 
could never change its nature. Everything has a beginning and 
an end and is therefore false. The existence of all things is like 
a magical or illusory elephant (rndja/ias/i) and exists only as far 
as it merely appears or is related to experience. There is thus 
the appearance of production, movement and things, but the one 
knowledge (vi/Mma) is the unborn, unmoved, the nothingness 
{a&&$tutva\ the cessation (jtdntam% As the movement of 
burning charcoal is perceived as straight or curved, so it is the 
movement (sp&ndtld) of consciousness that appears as the per¬ 
ceiving and the perceived. All the attributes (eg, straight or 
curved) are imposed upon the charcoal fire, though in reality it 
does not possess them; so also all the appearances are im¬ 
posed upon consciousness, though in reality they do not possess 
them, Wc could never indicate any kind of causal relation 
between the consciousness and its appearance, which are there- 
iore to be demonstrated as unLhilikable {aciMfya)* A thing 
(dravya) is the cause of a thing (draTrya) t and that which is not 
a thing may be the cause of that which b not a thing, but all 
the appearances are neither things nor those which are not 
things, so neither are appearances produced from the mind 
{ctita), nor is the mind produced by appearances. So long as 
one thinks of cause and effect he has to suffer the cycle of 
existence (safpsdm), but when that notion ceases there b no 
samsara. All things arc regarded as being produced from a 
relative point of view only (sarpvrti), there is therefore nothing 
permanent (tesvafa). Again, no existent things are produced, 
hencq there cannot be any destruction {u&hedi z). Appearances 
{Marma) are produced only apparently, not in reality; their 
coming into being is like may a, and that maya again does not 
exist, AH appearances are like shoots of magic coming out of 
^eeds of magic and are not therefore neither eternal nor destruc- 
tibEe, As in dreams, or in magic, men are born and die, so are all 
appearances- That which appears as existing from an imaginary 
relative point of view r {kalpita sattjvrfj) is not so in reality f para- 
mdrtfia), for the existence depending on others, as shown in all 
relative appearance, is after ah not a real existence. That things 
exist, do not exist, do exist and not exist, and neither exist nor 
not exist; that they are moving or steady, or none of those, are 
but thoughts with which fools are deluded* 
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It is so obvious that these doctrines are borrowed from the 
Madhy&miba doctrines, as found in the Nagarjuna's k;jrika-> and 
the Vijfkanavida doctrines, as found in LariMva/ara, that tt is 
needless to attempt to prove it. Gaudapatia assimilated ad the 
Buddhist Sunyavada and Vijilanavada teachings, and thought that 
these held good of the ultimate truth preached by the Upanisads, 
It is immaterial whether he was a Hindu or a Buddhist, so long 
as we are sure that he had the highest respect for the Buddha and 
for the teachings which he believed to be his, Gaudapada took 
the smallest Upanisads to comment upon, probably because he 
wished to give his opinions unrestricted by the textual limita¬ 
tions of the bigger ones. His main emphasis is on the truth 
that he realized to be perfect. He only incidentally suggested 
that the great Buddhist truth of indefinable and unspeakable 
vij liana or vacuity would hold good of the highest atm an of the 
Upanisads* and thus laid the foundation of a revival of the 
Upanisad studies on Buddhist lines. How far the Upanisads 
guaranteed in detail the truth of Gaudapada 1 * views it was left 
for his disciple, the great Sankara, to examine and explain, 

Vedanta and Sankara <788-820 
Vedfinta philosophy is the philosophy which claims to be 
the exposition of the philosophy taught in the Upanisads and 
summarized in the Brokma-s&tras of Badarayana. The Upanisads 
form the last part of the Veda literature, and its philosophy is 
therefore also called sometimes the Cttara-Mimamsa or the 
MimamsS (decision) of the later part of the Vedas as distinguished 
from the Mlmamsa of the previous part of the Vedas and the 
Brahma nas as incorporated in the Pfirvtnuimdmsa xfit ms of 
faimini. Though these Brahna-sfitnu were diffcrently inturpreted 
by different exponents, the views expressed in the earliest com¬ 
mentary on them now avail able! written by Sanka ratary a, have 
attained wonderful celebrity, both on account of the subtle and 
deep ideas it contains, and also on account of the association of the 
illustrious personality of Sankara, So great is the influence of the 
philosophy propounded by Sankara and elaborated by his illus¬ 
trious followe rs, that whenever we speak of the Vedanta philosophy 
we mean the philosophy that was propounded by Sankara. If 
other expositions are intended the names of the exponents have 
to be mentionedfe g.Ramanuja-mata, Vallabha-mataxic.). In this 
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chapter we shall limit ourselves to the exposition of the Vedanta 
philosophy as elaborated by Sankara and his followers. Jri £aA- 
karas work (the commentaries on the firaJkmtfrS&tra and the ten 
ITpanisaris} many ideas have been briefly incorporated which as 
found in Sankara do not appear to be sufficiently clear, but arc 
more intelligible as elaborated by his followers. It is therefore 
better to take up the Vedanta system, not m wc find it in ^afikara. 
but as elaborated by his folloivers, all of whom openly declare 
that they are true to their master's philosophy. 

hor the other Hindu systems of thought the sutras i /atmini 
siifra, Njtapa stitra t etc.) are the only original treatises, and no 
foundation other than these is available. In the case of the 
Vedanta however the original source is the Upanisad$ p and 
the sutras arc but an extremely condensed summary m a 
systematic form. Sankara did not claim to be the inventor or 
expounder of an original system, but interpreted the sutras 
and the Uparuaads in order to show that there existed a connected 
and systematic philosophy in the Upanisads which ww also 
enunciated in the sutras of Bftdaraya^a. The Upanisads were a 
part of the Vedas and were thus regarded as infallible by the 
Hindus, If Sankara could only show that his exposition of them 
was the right one, then his philosophy being founded upon the 
highest authority would be accepted by all Hindus. The most 
formidable opponents in the way of accomplishing his task were 
the MsffiliijsirtSi who held that the Vedas did not preach any 
philosophy, for whatever there was in the Vedas was to be 
interpreted as issuing commands to us for performing this or 
that action- They held that iT the tJpanisads spoke of Brahman 
and demonstrated the nature of tLs pure essence, these were mere 
exaggerations intended to put the commandment of performing 
some kind of worship of Brahman into a more attractive form- 
Sankara could not deny that the purport of the Vedas as found 
in the Brahman as was explicitly of a mandatory nature as de¬ 
clared by the Mimarnsa, but he sought to prove that such could 
not be the purport of the Upanisads. which spoke of the truest 
and the highest knowledge of the Absolute by which the wise 
could attain salvation. He said that in the karmakanda—the 
(sacrificial injunctions) Brahmanas of the Vedas—the purport of 
the V edas was certainly of a mandatory nature* as it was intended 
for ordinary people who were anxious for this or that pleasure. 
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and were never actuated by any desire of knowing the absolute 
truth, but the Upanisads, which were intended for the wise who 
had controlled their senses and become disinclined to alt earthly 
joys, demonstrated the one Absolute, Unchangeable, Brahman 
as the only Truth of the universe. The two parts of the Vedas 
were intended for two classes of persons. Sankara thus did not 
begin by formulating a philosophy of his own by logical and 
psychological analysis, induction, and deduction. He tried to show 
by textual comparison of the different tipanisads, and by refer¬ 
ence to the content of passages in the UpanLsads, that they 
were concerned in demonstrating the nature of Brahman (as he 
understood it) ns their ultimate end. He had thus to show that 
the uncontradicted testimony of all the Upam'sads was in favour 
of the view which he held. He had to explain all doubtful and 
apparently conflicting texts, and also to show that none of the 
texts referred to the doctrines of mahat r prakrti, etc, of the 
SSrnkhyiu He had also to interpret the few scattered ideas 
about physics, cosmology, eschatology, etc. that are found in the 
Upanisads consistently with the Brahman philosophy. In order 
to show that the philosophy of the Upantsads as he expounded it 
was a consistent system, he had to remove all die objections that 
his opponents could make regarding the Brahman philosophy, to 
criticize the philosophies of all other schools, to prove them to 
be self-contradictory, and to show' that any interpretation of the 
ITpanisads, other than that which he gave, was inconsistent and 
wrong. This he did not only in his bhasya on the BraAma-sutras 
but also in his commentaries on the U pan bads* Logic with him 
had a subordinate place, as its main value for us was the aid 
which it lent to consistent interpretations of the purport of the 
UpanLsad texts, and to persuading the mind to accept the un¬ 
contradicted testimony of the Upanisads as the absolute truth. 
His disciples followed him in all r and moreover showed in great 
detail that the Brahman philosophy tvas never contradicted 
either in perceptual experience or in rational thought, and that 
all the realistic categories which Nyaya and other systems 
had put forth were self-contradictory and erroneous. They also 
supplemented hh philosophy by constructing a VcdSnta epistem¬ 
ology, and by rethinking elaborately the relation of the may a, 
the Brahman, and the world of appearance and other relevant 
topics. Many problems of great philosophical interest which 
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had been left out or slightly touched by Sahkara were discussed 
fully by his followers. But it should always be remembered that 
philosophical reasonings and criticisms are always to be taken 
as but aids for convincing our intellect and strengthening our 
faith in the truth revealed in the Upanisads, The true work of 
logic is to adapt the mind to accept them. Logic used for upset¬ 
ting the instructions of the Upatiisads is logic gone astray, Marty 
lives of Sahk&racSrya were written in Sanskrit such as the Sankara- 
djgtyaya, §&nkaru-vijaja*wilasa r Sankara-jaya* etc. It is regarded 
as almost certain that he was born between 700 and Soo AJ>. in 
the Malabar country in the Deccan. His father 6ivaguru was 
a Yajurvedi Brahmin of the Taittiriya branch. Many miracles 
are related of Sankara, and he is believed to have been the 
incarnation of Siva, He turned ascetic in his eighth year and 
became the disciple of Govinda h a renowned sage then residing in 
a mountain cell on the hanks nf the Narbuda. He then came over 
to Benares and thence went to Radarik&srama. It is said that 
he wrote his illustrious bhasya on the Brakma-iftira in his twelfth 
year. Later on he also wrote his commentaries on ten Upanisads. 
He returned to Benares, and from this time forth he decided to 
travel all over India in order to defeat the adherents of other 
schools of thought in open debate It is said that he first went to 
meet Rumania, but Rumania was then at the point of death, and 
he advised him to meet Kiun&rila's disciple. He defeated Mandana 
and converted him into an ascetic follower of his own. He then 
travelled in various places, and defeating his opponents every where 
he established his Vedanta philosophy, which from that time forth 
acquired a dominant influence in moulding the religious life of 
1 ndta. 

Sankara carried on the work of his teacher Gaudaptda and 
by writing commentaries on the ten Upanisads and the Brahma- 
jjjfras tried to prove, that the absolutist creed was the one which 
was intended to be preached in the Upanisads and the Brahma- 
j &traj\ Throughout his commentary on the Brahma-s&irOS, 
there is ample evidence that he was contending against some 
other rival interpretations of a dualistie tendency which hdd 
that the Upanisads partly favoured the SSmkhya cosmology 
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of the existence of prakrti That these were actual textual in¬ 
terpretations of the Brahma-sfitras is proved by the fact that 
Sankara in some places tries to show that these textual con¬ 
structions were faultyl In one place he says that others (re¬ 
ferring according to Vicaspati to the Mimamsa) and some of 
us (referring probably to those who interpreted the sutras and 
the Upanisads from the Vedanta point of view) think that the 
soul is permanent It is to refute all those who were opposed 
to the right doctrine of perceiving everything as the unity 
of the self {ittn&ikatva) that this Sarlraka commentary of 
mine is being attempted \ Ramanuja, in the introductory por¬ 
tion of his bhlsya an the Brahma-sftira t says that the views of 
BodhSyana who wrote an elaborate commentary on the Brahma- 
sutra were summarized by previous teachers, and that he was 
following this Budh&yana bhSsya in writinghis commentary-. In 
the V&iarfkasamgraha of Ramanuja mention is made of Rodhl- 
y an a K Tanka r Guhadeva P Kapardin, Bharuci asVcdantic authorities, 
and Dravidacaryya is referred to as the "bhasyakara" commen¬ 
tator In Chandogya til. x_ 4, where the Upamsati cosmology 
appeared to be different from the Visnupurona cosmology, San¬ 
kara refers to an explanation offered on the point by one whom 
he calls “aduyya 11 {atr&ktakparifutrak maryjaih) and Anandagiri 
says that “aoaryya'therc refers to Dravfdftciiryya. This Dravid- 
acaryya is known to us from RAmanuja*s statement as being a 
commentator of the dualistic school, and we have evidence here 
that he had written a commentary on the Chandogya Upanisadn 

A study of the extant commentaries on the Brahma-stttras of 
Badarayana by the adherents of different schools of thought 
leaves us convinced that these sutras were regarded by all as 
condensations of the teachings of the Upantsads, The differences 
of opinion were with regard to the meaning of these sutras and 
the Upanisad texts to which references were made by them 
in each particular case. The Brahma-sMra is divided into four 
adhyayas or books, and each of these is divided into four chapters 
or padas. Each of these contains a number of topics of discussion 
(adkikarsma) which are composed of a number of sutras, which 
raise the point at Issue, Lhc points that lead to doubt and un¬ 
certainty, and the considerations that should lead one to favour 
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a particular conclusion. As explained by ^ankar^ most of these 
sutras except the four and the first two chapters or the 
second book are devoted to the textual interpretations of the 
L-panisad passages. Sankara's rnethod of explaining the abso¬ 
lutist Vedanta creed does not consist in proving the Vedanta to 
be a consistent system of metaphysics, complete in all parts, but 
in so interpreting the Upanisad texts as to show that they all agree 
in holding ibe Brahman to be the self and that alone to be the 
only truth* [n Chapter l of Book ti Sankara tries to answer 
some of the objections that may be made from the Sitmkhya 
point of view against has absolutist creed and to show that some 
apparent difficulties of the absolutist doctrine did not present 
any real difficulty. In Chapter II of Hook It he tries to refute 
the Satpkhya, Yoga, Nyaya^Valiefika. the Buddhist, Jaina* Bhi- 
gavata and Saiva systems of thought. These two chapters and 
his commentaries on the first four sutras contain the main points 
of his system. The rest of the work is mainly occupied in show- 
ing that the conclusion of the sutras was always in strict agree¬ 
ment with the Upanisad doctrines. Reason with Sankara never 
occupied the premier position; its value was considered only 
secondary, only so far as it helped one to the right understanding 
of the revealed scriptures, the Upanbads. The ultimate truth can¬ 
not be known by reason atone. What one debater shows to be 
reasonable a more expert debater shows to be false, and what he 
shows to be right is again proved to be false by another debater. 
So there b no final certainty to which we can arrive by logic 
and argument atone. The ultimate truth can thus only be found 
in the Upanisads; reason, discrimination and judgment are all to 
be used only with a view to the discovery of the real purport 
of the Upanisjufe, From hisowm position Sankara was not thus 
bound to vindicate the position of the Vedanta as a thoroughly 
rational system of metaphysics. For its truth did not depend on 
its rationality but on the authority of the Upanbada. But what 
was true could not contradict experience If therefore Sankara's 
interpretation of the U pan bads was true, then it would not con¬ 
tradict experience. Sankara was therefore bound to show that 
his interpretation was rational and did not contradict experience. 
If he could show that his interpretation was the only interpreta¬ 
tion that was faithful to the Upanbads, and that its apparent 
contradictions with experience could in some way be explained. 
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he considered that he had nothing more to do* He was not writing; 
a philosophy in the modem sense of the term, but giving us the 
whole truth as taught and revealed in the Upanisads and not 
simply a system spun by a clever thinker, which may erroneously 
appear to be quite reasonable. Ultimate validity does not belong 
to reason but to the scriptures. 

He started with the premise that whatever may be the reason 
it Is a fact that all experience starts and moves in an error which 
identifies the self with the body, the senses, or the objects of the 
senses. All cognitive acts presuppose this illusory identification, 
for without it the pure self can never behave as a phenomenal 
knower or pereeiver, and without such a perceiver there would 
be no cognitive act. Sankara does not try to prove philosophi¬ 
cally the existence of the pure self as distinct from all other 
things, for he is satisfied in showing that the Upanisads describe 
the pure self unattached to any kind of impurity as the ultimate 
truth This with him is a matter to which no exception can be 
taken, for it ls .so revealed in the Upanisads. This point being 
granted* the next point is that our experience is always based 
upon an iden tification of the self with the body, die senses, etc. and 
the imposition of all phenomenal qualities of pleasure, pain s etc. 
upon the selT; and this with Sankara Ls a beginningless illusion* 
All this had been said by Gaudapada. £artkara accepted Gauda- 
pada h s conclusions, but did not develop his dialectic for a positive 
proof of his thesis. He made use of the dialectic only for die 
refutation of other systems of thought. This being done he 
thought that he had nothing more to do than to show that his 
idea was in agreement with the teachings of the Lfpanisads. He 
showed that the Upanisads held that the pure self as pure being, 
pure intelligence and pure bliss was the ultimate truth- This 
being accepted the world as it appears could not be real It must 
be a mere magic show of illusion or maya. Sankara never tries 
to prove that the world is mays, but accepts it as indisputable. 
For, if the self is what is ultimately real, the necessary con¬ 
clusion is that all else is mere illusion or maya. He had thus to 
quarrel on one side with the Mimlmsa realists and on the other 
with the Samlchya realists, both of whom accepted the validity 
of the scriptures, but interpreted them m their own way. The 
Mimamsists held that everything that is said in the Vedas is to be 
Interpreted as requiring us to perform particular kinds of action, 
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or to desist from doing certain other kinds. This would mean that 
the Upamsads being a part of the Veda should also be interpreted 
as containing injunctions for the performance of certain kinds or 
actions. The description of Brahman in the UpanEsads does not 
therefore represent a simple statement of the nature of Brahman, 
but it implies that the Brahman should be meditated upon as 
possessing the particular nature described there, i.e. Brahman 
should be meditated upon as being an entity which possesses a 
nature which is identical with opr self; such a procedure would 
then lead to beneficial results to the man who so meditates. 
Sankara could not agree to such a view* For his mam point was 
that the Upanisads revealed the highest truth as the Brahman. 
No meditation or worship or action of any kind was required; 
but one reached absolute wisdom and emancipation when 
the truth dawned on him that the Brahman or self was the 
ultimate reality. The teachings of the other parts of the Vedas* 
the karmakanda (those dealing with the injunctions relating 
to the performance of duties and actions)* were intended for in¬ 
ferior types of aspirants, whereas the teachings of the Upanisads, 
the jftanakanda (those which declare the nature of ultimate 
truth and reality), were intended only for superior aspirants who 
had transcended the limits of sacrificial duties and actions, and 
who had no desire for any earthly blessing or for any heavenly 
joy + Throughout his commentary on the BkagatfadgUa Sankara 
tried to demonstrate that those who should follow the injunc¬ 
tions of the Veda and perform Vedtc deeds, such as sacrifices, 
etc. + belonged to a tower order. So Jong as they remained in 
that order they had no right to follow the higher teachings of 
the Upanisads. They were but karmins (performers of scriptural 
duties), When they succeeded in purging their minds of aJJ 
desires which led them to the performance of the VediC injunc¬ 
tions, the field of karmamarga (the path of duties), and wanted 
to know the truth alone, they entered the jltanarnarga (the way 
of wisdom) and had no duties to perform. The study of Vedanta 
was thus reserved for advanced persons who were no longer 
inclined to the ordinary joys of life but wanted complete 
emancipation* The qualifications necessary for a man intending 
to study the Vedanta are (i)disceming knowledge about what is 
eternal and what is transitory* {mtyanUjavastuvhieha), (2) disin¬ 
clination to the enjoyment of the pleasures of this world or of 
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the after world {ikdmutr<iphalabhogavirdga\ (3} attainment of 
peace, self-restraint, renunciation, patience, deep concentration 
and faith {samadamddisadkanasompat) and desire for salvation 
{mumuksutva). The person who had these qualifications should 
study the Upanisads, and as soon as he became convinced or the 
truth about the identity of the self and the Brahman he attained 
emancipation. When once a man realised that the self alone 
was the reality and all else was maya, all injunctions ceased to 
have any force with him. Thus, the path of duties (ifl/wfl) and 
the path of wisdom {JMna) were intended for different classes of 
persons or adhikarins There could be no joint performance of 
Vedk duties and the seeking of the highest truth as taught in 
the Upanisads {jmiua-kur>»a-samucmyijbhdva}t\ As against the 
dualists he tried to show that the Upanisads never favoured any 
kind of dualistic interpretations. The main difference between 
the Vedanta as expounded by Gaudapada and as explained by 
Sankara consists in this, that Sankara tried as l>est he could to 
dissociate the distinctive Buddhist traits found In the exposition 
of the former and to formulate the philosophy as a direct 
interpretation of the older Upaimad texts. In this he achieved 
remarkable success. He was no doubt regarded by some as a 
hi dden Buddhist {praetkanw BaudMa), but his influence on 
Hindu thought and religion became so great that he was re¬ 
garded in later times as being almost a divine person or an 
incarnation. His immediate disciples, the disciples or his dis¬ 
ciples, and those who adhered to his doctrine in the succeeding 
generations, tried to build a rational basis for his system in a 
much stronger way than Sankara did. Our treatment of Sankara s 
philosophy has been based on the interpretations of Vedanta 
thought, as offered by these followers of Sankara. These inter¬ 
pretations arc nowhere in conflict with Sankaras doctrines, but 
the questions and problems which Sankara did not raise ha\u 
been raised and discussed by his followers, and without these one 
could not treat Vedanta as a complete and coherent system of 
metaphysics. As these will be discussed in the later sections, 
we may close this with a short description of some of the main 
features of the Vedanta thought as explained by Sankara. 

Brahman according to Sankara is u the cause from which 
(proceeds) the origin or subsistence and dissolution of this world 
which is extended in names and forms, which includes many 
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agents and enjoyers, which contains the fruit of works specially 
determined according to space, time, and cause, a world which is 
formed after an arrangement inconceivable even by the (imagina¬ 
tion of the) mindV The reasons that Sankara adduces for the 
existence of Brahman may be considered to be threefold: (j) The 
world must have been produced as the modification of some¬ 
thing, but in the Upanisad* all other things have been spoken of 
as having been originated from something other than Brahman, 
so Brahman is the cause from which the world has sprung into 
being, but we could not think that Brahman itself originated from 
something else, for then we should have a regressns ad infinitum 
(anavastha). (2) The world is so orderly that it could not have 
come forth from a non-intclligcnt source. The intelligent source 
then from which this world has come into being is Brahman. 
(3) J his Brahman is the immediate consciousness (sd&si) which 
slimes as the self, as Well as through the objects of cognition 
w Inch the self knows. It is thus the essence of us all, the self, 
and hence it remains undenied even when one tries to deny it, 
for even in the denial it shows itself forth. It is the self of us all 
and is hence ever present to us in all our cognitions. 

Brahman according to Sarikara is the identity of pure intelli¬ 
gence, pure being, and pure blessedness. Brahman is the self of 
us all. So long as we are in our ordinary waking life, we are 
identifying the self w ith thousands of illusory things, with all that 
w c call ‘ I or mine, but when in dreamless sleep we arc absolutely 
without any touch of these phenomenal notions the nature of our 
true state as pure blessedness is partially realized. The individual 
self as it appears is but an appearance only, while the real truth 
is. the true self which is one for ail, as pure intelligence, puns 
blessedness, and pure being. 

All creation is illusory' may a. But accepting it as maya, it 
may be conceived that God (fcvara) created the world as a mem 
sport; from the true point of view there is no [Svara who creates 
the world, but in the sense in which the world exists, and w all 
exeat as separate individuals, we can affirm the existence of 
iSvara, as engaged in creating and maintaining the world In 
raffity all creation is illusory and so the creator also is illusory, 
brahman, the self is at once the material cause (k/dw-W) 
a* well as the efficient cause {mmitta-kdranaj of the world. 

* 1. L 1. S*C ftlx, Items* Sftttm ,/ ,}U Ve&mta. 
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There is no difference between the cause and the effect, and the 
effect is but an illusory imposition on the cause—a mere illusion 
of name and form. We may mould day into plates and jugs and 
call them by so many different names, but it cannot be admitted 
that they are by that fact anything more than clay; their trans- 
formations as plates and jugs are only appearances of name and 
form {namaritpd). This world, inasmuch as it is but an effect 
imposed upon the B rah man, Is only phenomenally existent 
[vyitvaJtJrikd) as mere objects of name and form {ttdtnat&fa), but 
the cause, the Brahman, is alone the true reality {paramdrtkikdf. 

The main idea of the Vedanta philosophy. 

The main idea of the advaita (non-dualistic) Vedanta philo¬ 
sophy as taught by the £ahkara school is this, that the ultimate 
and absolute truth is the self, which is one, though appearing as 
many in different individuals. The world also as apart from 
us the individuals has no reality anti has no other truth 
to show than this self. All other events, mental or physical, 
are but passing appearances, while the only absolute and un¬ 
changeable truth underlying them ali is the self. While other 
systems investigated the pramanas only to examine how far 
they could determine the objective truth of things or our at¬ 
titude in practical life towards them, Vedanta sought to reach 
beneath the surface of appearances, and enquired after the final 
and ultimate truth underlying the microcosm and the macro¬ 
cosm, the subject and the object. 1 he famous instruction of 
SvcUketu, the most important Vedanta text {mahdvdkya) says, 
“That art thou, O Isvetaketu." This comprehension of my self 
as the ultimate truth is the highest knowledge, for when this 
knowledge is once produced, our cognition of world-appearances 
will automatically cease. Unless the mind is chastened and purged 
of all passions and desires, the soul cannot comprehend this 
truth; but when this is once done, and the soul is anxious for 
salvation by a knowledge of the highest truth, the preceptor 
instructs him, “That art thou." At once he becomes the truth 
itself, which is at once identical with pure bliss and pure Intelli¬ 
gence; all ordinary' notions and cognitions of diversity and. of the 

i All (hat ia important in £*uk*ia h s cottificiilaiy of the bu beep 
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many cease ; there is no duality, no notion of mine and thine; the 
v^t illusion of this world process is extinct tn him, and he shines 
forth as the one, the truth, the Brahman, All Hindu systems be¬ 
lieved that when man attained salvation, he became divested of all 
world-consdousness, or of all consciousness of himself and hb in- 
terests h and was thus reduced to his own original purity untouched 
by all sensations, perceptions, feelings and willing, but there the 
idea was this that when mail had no bonds of karma and no desire 
and attachment with the world and had known the nature of 
his self as absolutely free and unattached to the world and his 
own psychosis, he became emancipated from the world and all 
his connections with the world ceased, though the world continued 
as ever the same with others, The external world was a reality 
with them; the unreality or illusion consisted in want of true 
knowledge about the real nature or the self, on account of which 
the self foolishly identified itaelf with world-experiences, worldly 
joys and world-events, and performed good and bad works ac¬ 
cordingly. The force of accumulated karmas led him to undergo 
the experiences brought about by them. While reaping the fruits 
of past karmas he, as ignorant as ever of his own self, worked 
again under the delusion of a false relationship between himself 
and the world, and so the world process ran on, Mukti (salvation) 
meant the dissociation of the self from the subjective psychosis 
and the world. This condition of the pure statu of self was re¬ 
garded as an unconscious one by Nyaya-Vaisesika and MimamsS, 
and as a state or pure intelligence by Samkhya and Yoga. But 
with Vedanta the case is different, for it held that the world as 
such has no real existence at all, but is only an illusory imagina¬ 
tion which lasts till the moment when true knowledge is acquired. 
As soon as we come to know that the one truth is the sell; the 
Brahman, all our illusory perceptions representing the world as 
a field of experience cease. This happens not because the con¬ 
nections oi the self with the world cease, but because the appear¬ 
ance of the world process does not represent the ultimate and 
highest truth about it. All our notions about the abiding 
diversified world (lasting though they may be from beginningless 
time) are false in the sense that they do not represent the real 
truth about it We not only do not know what we ourselves 
really are, but do not also know what the world about us is. 
\Vc take our ordinary experiences of the world as representing 
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it correctly, and proceed on our career of daily activity. It is no 
doubt true that these experiences show us an established order 
having its own laws, but tins does not represent the real truth. 
They are true only in a relative sense, so long as they appear to 
be so; for the moment the real truth about them and the self is 
comprehended all world-appearances become unreal, and that one 
truth, the Brahman, pure being, bliss, intelligence, shines forth as 
the absolute—the only truth in world and man. The world-ap¬ 
pearance as experienced by us is thus often likened to the 
illusory perception of silver in a conch-shell; for the moment 
the perception appears to be true and the man runs to pick 
it up, as if the conch-shell were a real piece of silver; but 
as soon as he finds out the truth that this is only a piece of 
couch-shell, he turns his back on It and is no longer deluded 
by the appearance or again attracted towards it. The illusion 
of silver is inexplicable in itself for it was true for all pur¬ 
poses so long as it persisted, but when true knowledge was 
acquired, it forthwith vanished. This world-appearance will also 
vanish when the true knowledge of reality dawns. When false 
knowledge is once found to be false it cannot return again. 
The Upanisads tell us that he who sees the many here is 
doomed. The one, the Brahman, alone is true; all else is but 
delusion of name and form. Other systems believed that even 
after emancipation, the world would continue as it is. that 
there was nothing illusory in it, but I could not have any 
knowledge of it because of the absence of the instruments by 
the processes of which knowledge was generated. The Sam- 
khya purusa cannot know the world when the buddhi-stuff 
is dissociated from it and merged in the prakrtr, the MimSmsfl 
and the NySya soul is also incapable of knowing the world 
after emancipation, as it is then dissociated from martas* But 
the Vedanta position is quite distinct here. We cannot know 
the world* for when the right knowledge dawm h the percep¬ 
tion of this world-appearance proves itself to be false to the 
person who has witnessed the truth, the Brahman. An illusion 
cannot last when the troth is known; what Is troth is known to 
us t but what ts illusion is undemonstrable, unspeakable, and 
indefinite. The illusion runs on from beginningless time; we do 
not know how it is related to truth, the Brahman, but we know 
that when the truth is once known the false knowledge of this 
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world-appearance disappears once for all No intermediate Link 
is necessary to effect it, no mechanical dissociation of buddhi or 
manas, but just as by finding out the glittering piece to be a conch- 
shell the illusory perception of silver is destroyed, so this illusory 
perception of world-appearance is also destroyed by a true 
knowledge of the reality, the Brahman, The Upanbads held 
that reality or truth was one, and there was "no many 1 ” anywhere, 
and Sankara explained it by adding that the “ many "was merely 
an illusion, and hence did not exist in reality and was bound 
to disappear when the truth was known. The world-appearance 
is m£ya (illusion). This is what Sankara emphasizes in ex¬ 
pounding his const me tive system of the Upanbad doctrine. 
The question is sometimes asked, how the maya becomes asso¬ 
ciated with Brahman. But Vedanta thinks this question illegiti¬ 
mate, for this association did not begin in time either with 
reference to the cosmos or with reference to individual persons* 
In fact there is no real association, for the creation of illusion 
does not affect the unchangeable truth, Maya or illusion is no 
real entity, it is only false knowledge that makes the 

appearance, which vanishes when the reality is grasped and found, 
Maya or avidya has an apparent existence only so long as it 
lasts, but the moment the truth is known it b dissolved It is 
not a real entity in association with which a real worid-apf^ear- 
ante has been brought into permanent existence, for it only has 
existence so long as we are deluded by it ipratitika-sattd ), 
Maya therefore is a category which bridles the ordinary logical 
division of existence and non-exbtence and the principle of ex¬ 
cluded middle. For the maya can neither be said to be “is 11 nor 
“b not"’ ( fattvnnyatuabkydm ttnirvacatiiyi I), 11 cannot be said that 
such a logical category' does not exist, for all our dream and 
illusory cognitions demonstrate it to m* They exist as they are 
perceived, but they do not exist since they have no other inde¬ 
pendent existence than the fact of their perception. If it has any 
creative function, that function is as illusive as its own nature, for 
the creation only lasts so long as the error lasts. Brahman, the 
truth, is not in any way sullied or affected by association with 
may a, for there can be no association of the real with the empty, 
the mayft, the illusory. It is no real association but a mere 
appearance. 


Nature of World-appearance 
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In what sense is the world-appearance false ? 

The world is said to be false—a mere product of msiyiL The 
falsehood of this world-appearance has been explained as in¬ 
volved in the category of the indefinite which is neither sat "is" 
nor mat "is not.' Here the opposition of the “is* 1 and 11 is not M 
is solved by tJic category of time; The world-appearance is Li is 
not" since it does not continue to manifest itself in all times, and 
has its manifestation up to the moment that the right knowledge 
dawns. It is not therefore "is not 11 in the sense that a "castle in 
the air rF or a hare's bom is "is not; 1 for these are called tuccAa, 
the absolutely non-existent The world-appearance is said to be 
"is" or existing, since it appears to be so for the time the state of 
ignorance persists in us. Since it exists for a time it h sat (is), 
but since it does not exist for all times it is mat {Is notj. This 
h the appearance* the falsehood of the world-appearance {Jagut- 
prapafim) that it is neither sat nor mat in an absolute sense. Or 
rather it may also be said in another way that the falsehood of 
the world-appearance consists in this, that though it appears to 
be the reality or an expression or manifestation of the reality, the 
being, j at, yet when the reality ls once rightly comprehended, it 
will be manifest that the world never existed, does not exist, 
and will never exist again. This is just what we find in an illusory 
perception; when once the truth is found out that it is a conch- 
shdl. we say that the silver, though it appeared at the time of 
illusory perception to be what we .saw before us as N this Kh (this 
is silver), yet it never existed before, docs not now exist, and 
will never exist again, In the case of the illusory^ perception of 
silver, the "this hS (pointing to a thing before me) appeared as 
silver; in the case of the world-appearance, it h the being (jat% 
the Brahman, that appears as the world; but as in the case when 
the " this 1- before us is found to be a piece of conch-shell, the 
silver is at once dismissed as having had no existence in the “t£uV r 
before us. so when the Brahman, the being, the reality, is once 
directly realized, the conviction comes that the world never 
existed, 1 he negation of the world-appearance however has no 
separate existence other than the comprehension of the identity 
of the real. The fact that the real is realized is the same as that 
the world-appearance is negated. The negation here involved 
refers both to the thing negated (the world-appearance) and the 
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negation itsdf P and hence ft cannot be contended that when the 
conviction of the negation of the world is also regarded as false 
(for if the negation is not false then it remains as an entity different 
from Brahman and hence the unqua]tiled monism fails), then this 
reinstates the reality of the world-appearance; for negation of the 
world-appearance is as much false as the world-appcarancc itself, 
and hence on the realisation of the truth the negative thesis, 
that the world-appearance does not exist, includes the negation 
also as a manifestation of world-appearance, and hence the only 
thing left is the realized identity of the truth, the being. The 
peculiarity of this illusion of world-appearance is this, that it 
appears as consistent with or inlaid in the being (saf) though it 
is not there. This of course is dissolved when right knowledge 
dawns. This indeed brings home to us the truth that the world- 
appearance is an appearance which is different from what we 
know as rea] (jadvdti&si ww); for the real is know n to us as 
that which is proved by the pramanas, and which will never 
again be falsified by later experience or other means of proof. 
A thing is said to be true only so long as it is not contradicted; 
but since at the dawn of right knowledge this world-appearance 
wall be found to be false and non-existing, it cannot be regarded 
as rad 1 . Thus Brahman alone is true, and the worid-appearance 
is false; falsehood and truth are not contrary entities such 
that the negation or the falsehood of falsehood will mean truth. 
The world - appearance is a whole and in referring to IE the 
negation refers also to Itself as a part of the world-appearance 
and hence not only Is the positive world-appearance fabe* but 
the falsehood itself is also false; when the world-appearance is 
contradicted at the dawn of right knowledge, the falsehood itself 
is also contradicted. 

Brahman differs from all other things in this that it h self- 
luminous (spapraAdia) and has no form; It cannot therefore be the 
object of any other consciousness that grasps iL All other things, 
ideas, emotions* etc., in contrast to It are called rfrljra (objects of 
consciousness), while it is the drastd (the pure consciousness com¬ 
prehending all objects). As soon as anything b comprehended as 
an expression of a mental state {ir££t\ it is said to have a form and 
it becomes drsya, and this is the characteristic of all objects of 
consciousness that they cannot reveal themsel ves apart from being 
manifested as objects of consciousness through a mental state. 

1 S« Ad^itsUiJdhi\ Mi/A r il/Ptjjf fi . 
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Brahman also, so long as it is understood as a meaning of the 
Upanisad text, is not in its true nature; it is only when it shines 
forth as apart from the associations ofany form that it is svnprakiia 
and drasti. The knowledge of the pure Brahman is devoid of any 
form or mode. The notion of drfyatva (objectivity) carries with 
it also the notion of jadatva (materiality) or its nature as non- 
consciousness (aJMnahm) and non-selfness {amtmatvd) which 
consists in the want of self-luminosity of objects of consciousness. 
The relation of consciousness (jfiarta) to its objects cannot be 
regarded as real but as mere illusory impositions* for as we shall 
see later, it h not possible to determine the relation between 
knowledge and its forms. Just as the silver-appearance of the 
conch-shell is not its own natural appearance, so the forms in 
which consciousness shows itself are not its own natural essence. 
In the state of emancipation when supreme bliss (dnanda) shines 
forth, the fin and a is not an object or form of the illuminating 
consciousness, but it is the illumination itself Whenever there 
is a form associated with consciousness, it is an extraneous illusory 
imposition on the pure consciousness. These forms are different 
from the essence of consciousness,, not only in this that they 
depend on consciousness for their expression and are themselves 
but objects of consciousness, but also in this that they are all 
finite determinations ( paricckinna\ whereas consciousness, the 
abiding essence, is everywhere present without any limit what¬ 
soever. The forms of the object such as cow, jug, etc, are limited 
in themselves in what they are, but through them all the pure 
being runs by virtue of which we say that the cow is p the jug is, 
the pot is. Apart from this pure being running through all the 
individual appearances, there is no other class {jdti) such as 
cowness or jugness, but it is on this pure being that different 
individual forms are illusorily imposed {gMfadlkam sadarlht- 
kaJpitam, pratytkam tadanubiddhatvena pmtlyamanatvat} . So 
this world-appearance which b essentially different from the 
Brahman, the being which forms the material cause on which it 
is imposed, is false { updddxamffkdtyantdbhdvapratiyogitvaiak- 
pa mifhfii ft u is iddh ih — as Citsukha has it). 

The nature of the world-appearance, phenomena. 

The world-appearance is not however so illusory as the per¬ 
ception of silver in the conch-shelf for the latter type of worldly 
illusions is called pratihkasika y as they are contradicted by other 
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laterexperiences, whereas the illusion of world-appearance is never 
contradicted in this worldly stage and is thus called vpavakdrika 
(from vyavafidra, practice, i.e that on which is based all our 
practical movements), So long as the right knowledge of the 
Brahman as the only reality docs not dawn, the world-appearance 
runs on in an orderly manner uncontradicted by the accumulated 
experience of alt men, and as such it must be held to be true. 
It is only because there comes such a stage in which the world- 
appearance ceases to manifest itself that we have to say that from 
the ultimate and absolute point of view the world-appearanee is 
false and unreal As against this doctrine of the Vedanta it is 
sometimes asked how, as we see the reality (jgfttar) before us, 
we can deny that it has truth. To this the Vedanta answers 
that the notion of reality cannot be derived from the senses, nor 
can it be defined as that which h the content of right knowledge, 
for we cannot have any conception of right knowledge without 
a conception of reality, and no conception of reality without a 
conception of right knowledge. The conception of reality com¬ 
prehends within it the notions of unalterability, absoluteness, and 
independence* which cannot be had directly from experience, 
as this gives only an appearance but cannot certify its truth, 
judged from this point of view it will be evident that the true 
reality in all our experience Is the one self-luminous flash of 
consciousness which ls all through identical with itself in all its 
manifestations of appearance. Our present experience of the 
world-appearance cannot in any way guarantee that it will not 
be contradicted at some later stage. What really persists in all 
experience is the being (ral) and not its forms. This being that 
is associated with all our experience is not a universal genus nor 
merely the individual appearance of the moment, but it is the 
being, the truth which forms the substratum nf ail objective events 
and appearances {ekemiiz?a sarvdnagaitna sarvatm sutpraiili&X 
Things are not existent because they possess the genus of being 
(tat) as Nyaya supposes* but they arc so because they arc them- 
selves but appearance imposed on one identical being as the basis 
and ground of all experience. Being is thus said to be the basis 
{adMffhtmd) on which the ill us Eons appear. This being is not 
different with different things but one in all appearances. Our 
perceptions of the world-appearance could have been taken as a 
guarantee of their reality, if the reality which is supposed of them 
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could be perceived by the senses, and if inference and smti (scrip¬ 
tures) did not point the other way. Perception can of course in¬ 
validate inference, but it can do so only when its own validity 
has been ascertained in an undoubted and uncontested manner. 
But this is not the case with our perceptions of the world-ap¬ 
pearance, for our present perceptions cannot prove that these 
will never be contradicted in future, and inference and Srutt are 
also against it The mere fact that I perceive the world-appearance 
cannot prove that what I perceive is true or real, if it is contradicted 
by inference. We all perceive the sun to he small, but our per¬ 
ception in tins case is contradicted by inference and we have 
hence to admit that our perceptions are erroneous. We depend 
(iipq/i&ya) indeed for alJ our transactions on perception, but such 
dependence cannot prove that that on which we depend is ab¬ 
solutely valid Validity or reality can only be ascertained by 
proper examination and enquiry (pariisd), which may convince 
us that there is no error in it True it is that by the uni versa] 
testimony of our contemporaries and by the practical fruition and 
realization of our endeavours in the external world, it b proved 
beyond doubt that the w'orld-appearance before us is a reality. 
But this sort of examination and enquiry' cannot prove to us with 
any degree of satisfaction that the world-appearance will never 
be contradicted at any time or at any stage The Vedanta also 
admits that our examination and enquiry prove to us that the 
world-appearance now exists as it appears; it only denies that it 
cannot continue to exist for all times, and a time will come when 
to the emancipated person the world-appearance w'ili cease to 
exist The experience, observation, and practical utility of the 
objects as perceived by us cannot prove to us that these will 
never be contradicted at any future time. Our perception of the 
world-appearance cannot therefore disprove the Vedanta inference 
that the world-appearance is false, and it will demonstrate itself 
to be so at the time when the right knowledge of Brahman as 
one dawns in us. The testimony of the Upanisads also contradicts 
the perception which grasps the world appearance in its manifold 
aspect. 

Moreover we are ted to think that the ivo rid -appearance is 
false, for it is not possible for us to discover any true relation 
between the consciousness (rfr#) and the objects of consciousness 
ipfyfyt 1), Consciousness must be admitted to have some kind of 
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connection with the objects which it illumines, for had it not been 
so there could be any knowledge at any time irrespective of its 
connections with the objects. But it is not possible to imagine 
any kind of connection between consciousness and its objects, for 
It can neither be contact {samyogn) nor inherence (sarnapaya) \ 
and apart from these two kinds of connections we know of no 
other We say that things are the objects of our consciousness, 
but what is meant by it is indeed difficult to define, It cannot 
be that objectivity of consciousness means that a special effect 
like the jfiatati of Mimamsa is produced upon the object, for such 
an effect is not admissible or perceivable in any way; nor can 
objectivity also mean any practical purpose (of being useful to us) 
associated with the object as Prabhakara thinks, for there are 
many things which are the objects of nur consciousness but not 
considered as useful (e + g. the sky). Objectivity also cannot moan 
that the thing is the object of the thought-movement (jft&isa- 
Mrtitta) involved in knowledge, for this can only be with reference 
to objects present to the perceiver, and cannot apply to objects 
of past time about which one may be conscious, for if the thing is 
not present how can it be made an object of thought - movement ? 
Objectivity further cannot mean that the things project their own 
forms on the knowledge and are hence called objects, for though 
this may apply in the case of perception, it cannot be true of 
Inference, where the object of consciousness is far away and does 
nut mould consciousness after its own form. Thus in whatever 
way we may try to conceive manifold things existing separately 
and becoming objects of consciousness we fail. We have also 
seen that it is difficult to conceive of any kind of relation sub¬ 
sisting between objects and consciousness, and hence it has to be 
admitted that the imposition of the world-appearance is after all 
nothing but illusory* 

Now though all things arc but illusory impositions on con¬ 
sciousness yet Tor the illumination of specific objects it is admitted 
even by Vedanta that this can only take place through specific 
sense-contact and particular mental states (vrtti) or modes; but 
if that be so why not rather admit that this can take place 
even on the assumption of the absolute reality of the manifold 
external world without? The answer that the Vedanta gives to 
such a question is this, that the phenomenon of Illumination has 
not to undergo any gradual process, for it is the work of one 
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flaah like the work of the light of a lamp in removing darkness ; 
so it is not possible that the external reality should have to 
pa.ss through any process before consciousness could arise; what 
happens is simply this, that the reality {sat) which subsists in ah 
tilings as the same identical one reveals the object as soon as its 
veil is removed by association with the vrtti (mental mould or 
rtate). It is like a fight which directly and immediately illuminates 
everything with which it comes into relation. Such an illumina¬ 
tion of objects by its underlying reality would have been con¬ 
tinuous if there were no veils or covers, but that is not so as the 
reality is hidden by the veil of ajftana (nescience). This veil is 
removed as soon as the light or consciousness shines through a 
mental mould or vrtti, and as soon as it is removed the thing 
shines forth. Even before the formation of the vrtti the iElusory 
impositions on die reality had still been continuing objectively p 
but it could not be revealed as ft was hidden by ajfllna which is 
removed by the action of the corresponding vrtti; and as soon as 
the veil h removed the thing shines forth in its true light The 
action of the senses, eye, etc serves hut to modify the vrtti of the 
mind t and the vrtti of the mind once formed j the corresponding 
ajhana veil which was covering the corresponding specific part of 
the world-appearance is removed, and the illumination of the 
object which was already present, being divested of the veil, shows 
itself forth. The illusory creations were there, but they could not 
he manifested on account of the veil of nescience. As soon as the 
veil is removed by the action of the vrtti the light of reality shows 
the corresponding Illusory creations. So consciousness in itself 
is the ever-shining light of reality which is never generated but 
ever exists; errors of perception (eg, silver in the conch-shell) 
take place not because the dosa consisting of the defect of the 
eye, the glaze of the object and such other elements that con¬ 
tributed to the illusion, generated the knowledge, but because it 
generated a wrong vrtti. It Is because of the generation of the 
wrong vrtti that the manifestation Is illusory* In the illusion 
"this is silver" as when w r c mistake the conch-shell for the silver. 
It is the «/, consciousness or reality as underlying the object 
represented to us by “this" or “idam” that is the basis {ad&istk&ms) 
of the illusion of silver. The cause of error is our nescience or 
non-cognition ( ajMna) of it in the form of the conch-shell* whereas 
the right knowledge is the cognition of it as conch-shell* The 
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basis i% not in the content of my knowledge as manifested in my 
mental state (wftfi* 50 that the illusion is not of the form 
that the 11 knowledge is silver 1 * but of “this Is silver/ 1 Objective 
phenomena as such have reality as their basis, whereas the ex¬ 
pression of i [I u mi nation of them as stales of knowledge is made 
through the tit being manifested through the mental mould or 
States* Without the vrtti there is no illuminating knowledge. 
Phenomenal creations are there in the world moving about as 
shadowy forms on the unchangeable basis of one cit or reality* 
but this basis, this light of reality, can only manifest these forms 
when the veil of nescience covering them is temporarily removed 
by their coming in touch with a mental mould or mind-modifica¬ 
tion (vrifi). It is sometimes said that since all illumination of 
knowledge must be through the mental states there is no other 
entity of pure consciousness apart from what is manifested 
through the states. This Vedanta does not admit, for it holds 
that it is necessary that before the operation of the mental 
states can begin to interpret reality, reality must already be 
there and this reality is nothing but pure consciousness. Had 
there been no reality apart from the manifesting states of know¬ 
ledge the validity of knowledge would also cease; so it has to 
be admitted that there is the one eternal self-luminous reality 
untouched by the characteristics of the mental states, which are 
material and suffer origination and destruction. It is this self- 
luminous consciousness that seems to assume diverse forms 
in connection with diverse kinds of asocial ions or limitations 
wfiiidhi 0. It manifests dj'Mna {nescience) and hence does not by 
itself remove the ajilana, except when It is reflected through any 
specific kind of vrtti. There is of course no difference, no inner 
and outer varieties between the reality, the pure consciousness 
which is the essence* the basis and the ground of all phenomenal 
appearances of the objective world, and the consciousness that 
manifests itself through the mental states There is only one 
identical pure consciousness or reality, which is at once the basis 
of the phenomena as well as their interpreter by a reflection 
through the mental states or vrttis. 

The phenomena or objects called the drtya can only be de¬ 
termined in their various forms and manifestations but not as 
to their ultimate reality; there is no existence as an entity of 
any relation such as samyoga {contact) orsamavaya (inherence) 
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between them and the pure consciousness called the drk ; Tor the 
truth is this, that the drk (perceive/) and the driya (perceived) 
have one identical reality; the forms of phenomena are but 
illusory creations on it 

It is sometimes objected that in the ordinary psychological 
illusion such as “this is silver," the knowledge of "this" as a thing 
is only of a general and indefinite nature, for it is perceived 
as a thing but its special characteristics as a conch-shell are not 
noticed, and thus the illusion is possible- But in Brahman or pure 
consciousness there are neither definite nor indefinite charac¬ 
teristics of any kind, and hence it cannot be the ground of any 
illusion as the piece of conch-shell perceived indefinitely as a mere 
"this 11 can be. The answer of Vedanta is that when the Brahman 
stands as the ground (ad/itstkana) of the world-appearance its 
characteristic as sat or reat only U manifested, whereas its special 
character as pure and infinite bliss is never noticed j or rather it 
may be said that the illusion of world-appearance is possible 
because the Brahman in its true and correct nature is never re¬ 
vealed to us in our objective consciousness; when i say "the jug is, 
the ‘isness,” or “being," does not shine in its purity, but only as 
a characteristic of the jug-form, and this is the root of the illusion. 
In all our experiences only the aspect of Brahman as real shines 
forth in association with the manifold objects, and therefore the 
Brahman in its true nature being unknown the illusion is made 
possible. It is again objected that since the world-appearance 
can serve all practical purposes, it must be considered as real and 
not illusory. But the Vedanta points out that even by illusory 
perceptions practical effects are seen to take place; the illusory 
perception of a snake in a rope causes all the fear that a real snake 
could do; even in dreams we feel happy and sad, and dreams 
may be so bad as to affect or incapacitate the actual physical 
functions and organs of a man. So it is that the past impressions 
imbedded in us continuing from begintlingless time are sufficient 
to account for our illusory'notions, just as the impressions pro¬ 
duced in actual waking life account for the dream creations. 
According to the good or bad deeds that a man has done in 
previous lives and according to the impressions or potencies 
{satftskdra) of his past lives each man has a particular kind of 
world-experience for himself and the impressions of one cannot 
affect the formation of the illusory experience of the other. Hut 
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the experience of the world-appearance is not wholly a subjective 
creation for each individual, for even before his cognition the 
phenomena of world-appearance were running in some unknow¬ 
able state of existence {yvena adltyastasya samsktirasya viyadMd - 
yadkydiajanakoteopapatiek SalpratUyobhdvtpi tadadhydsaiya pHr- 
vam saltvtU kfUn&sydpi vyavtdmrikapadiirtkasya ajfhitasottva- 
bkyupagfimai). It is again sometimes objected that illusion is 
produced by malobscrved similarity between the ground itidbi- 
sthana) and the illusory notion as silver in u this is silver/ 1 but 
no such similarity is found between the Brahman and the world- 
appearance. To this Vedanta says that similarity is not an in¬ 
dispensable factor in the production of an illusion (tig. when a 
white conch Is perceived as yellow owing to the defect of the eye 
through the influence of bile or pitta)* Similarity helps the pro¬ 
duction of illusion by rousing up the potencies of past impressions 
or memories; but this rousing of past memories may as well be 
done by adrsfa —the unseen power of our past good or bad deeds. 
In ordinary illusion some defect is necessary but the illusion of 
this world-appearance is begin ningless, and hence it awaits no 
other dosa (defect) than the avidyS (nescience) which constitutes 
the appearance. Here avidyl is the only dosa and Brahman is the 
only adhisthina or ground Had there not been the Brahman, the 
self-luminous as the adhisthana, the illusory creations could not 
have been manifested at all. The cause of the direct perception 
of illusion is the direct but indefinite perception of the adhisthana. 
Hence where the adhistliana is hidden by the veil of avidyl, the 
association with mental states becomes necessary for removing 
the veil and manifesting thereby the self-luminous adhislMna 
As soon as the adhisthftna, the ground, the reality* the blissful 
self-luminous Brahman is completely realised the illusions dis¬ 
appear, The disappearance of the phenomena means nothing 
more than the realization of the self-luminous Brahman. 

The Definition of Ajnlna (nescienceh 
Ajfiina the cause of all illusions is defined as that which is 
beginmngless, yet positive and removable by knowledge {artddi- 
&kd : 'ar&pati v sad jtiinanivar/yntoamy Though it mani tests Etscl f 
in ail ordinary things (veiled by it before they become objects of 
perception) which have a beginning in time, yet it itself has no 
beginning, for it is associated with the pure consciousness which 
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is beginning!ess. Again though it lias been described as positive 
{bhxvarupa) it can very well constitute the essence of negation 
(ad/iav<J) too, for the positivity (bJidvatva) does not mean here the 
opposite of abhava (negation) but notes merely its difference from 
abhava (abhdva-vilak^amitiamdiram vivaksitatit). Ajftana is not 

a positive entity {bhdva) like any other positive entity, but it is 
called positive simply because it is not a mere negation (ahhova). 
It is a category which is believed neither to be positive in the 
ordinary sense nor negative, but a third one which is different 
both from position as well as from negation. It is sometimes 
objected that ajftana is a mere illusory imagination of the moment 
caused by defect {dosa) and hence it cannot be bcgintungless 
(aftJdt ); but Vedanta holds that the fact that it is an imagination 
or rather imposition, does not necessarily mean that it is merely 
a temporary notion produced by the defects; for it could have 
been said to be a temporary product of the moment if the ground 
as well as the illusory creation associated with it came into being 
for the moment, but this is not the case here, as the rit the 
ground of illusion, is ever-present and the ajftana therefore being 
ever associated with it is also begin ningless. The ajftana is the 
indefinite which is veiling everything, and as such is different 
from the definite or the positive and the negative. Though it is 
begirminglcss yet it can be removed by knowledge, for to have 
a beginning or not to have it does not in any way determine 
whether the thing is subject to dissolution or not for the dis¬ 
solution ora thing depends upon the presence of the thing which 
can cause it; and it is a fact that when knowledge comes the 
illusion is destroyed; it does not matter whether the cause which 
produced the illusion was beginningless or not Some Vedantists 
however define ajftana as the substance constituting illusion, and 
say that though it is not a positive entity yet it may be regarded 
as forming the substance of the illusion ; it is not necessary that 
only a positive entity should be the matter of anything, for what 
ts necessary for the notion of a material cause {updddna} is this, 
that it should continue or persist as the same in all changes of 
effects. It is not true that only what is positive can persist in 
and through the effects which are produced in the time process. 
Illusion is unreal and it is not unnatural that the ajftana which 
also is unreal should be the cause of if 
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Ajnlna established by Perception and Inference. 

AjMna defined as the indefinite which is neither positive nor 
negative is also directly experienced by us in such perceptions 
as M I do not know, or I do not know myself or anybody else/ 1 
or 11 1 do not know what you say, 1 * or more particularly El I had 
been sleeping so long happily and did not know anything/" Such 
perceptions point to an object which has no definite characteristics, 
and which cannot properly be said to be either positive or negative. 
It may be objected that the perception u I do not know' 1 is not 
the perception of the indefinite, the ajfiana, but merely the nega¬ 
tion of knowledge. To this Vedanta says that had it been the 
perception of a negation merely, then the negation must have 
been associated with the specific object to which it applied. 
A negation must imply the thing negatived ; in fact negation 
generally appears as a substantive with the object of negation 
as a qualifying character specifying the nature of the negation. 
But the perception 11 1 do not know or 1 had no knowledge' 1 does 
not involve the negation of any particular knowledge of any 
specific object, but the knowledge of an indefinite objectless 
ignorance. Such an indefinite ajMna is positive in the sense that 
it is certainly not negative,but this positive indefinite is not positive 
in the same sense in which other definite entities are called positive, 
fnr it is merely the characterless, passive indefinite showing itself 
in our experience If negation meant only a general negation, 
and if the perception of negation meant in each case the per¬ 
ception of a general negation, then even where there is a jug on 
the ground, one should perceive the negation of the jug on the 
ground, for the general negation id relation to other things is there. 
Thus negation of a thing cannot mean the general notion of the 
negation of all specific things ; similarly a general negation with¬ 
out any specific object to which it might apply cannot manifest 
itself to consciousness ; the notion of a general negation of know¬ 
ledge is thus opposed to any and every knowledge, so that if the 
latter is present the former cannot be, but the perception Pl I do 
not know* can persist, even though many individual objects be 
known to us. Thus instead of saying that the perception of 11 1 do 
not know w is the perception of a special kind of negation, it Is 
rather better to say that it is the perception of a different category 
namely the indefinite* the ajfiana. It is our common experience 
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that after experiencing the indefinite {jtjnam *) of a specific type 
y,e launch forth in our endeavours to remove it So it has to be 
admitted that the perception of the indefinite is different from the 
perception of mere negation. The character or our perceiving 
consciousness (roiit) is such that both the root ajliana as well 
as its diverse forms with reference to particular objects as repre¬ 
sented in mental states (vrttijftfrut), are comprehended by It 
Of course when the vrttijftana about a thing as in ordinary 
perceptions of objects comes in, the ajMna with regard to it is 
temporarily removed, for the vrttijftana is opposed to the ajliana- 
Put so far as our own perceiving consciousness {seiksi-caitanyoi 
is conceived it can comprehend both the ajft&na and the plana 
(knowledge) of things. It is thus often said that all things show 
themselves to the perceiving consciousness either as known or 
as unknown. Thus the perceiving consciousness comprehends all 
positives either as indefinite ajftina or as states of knowledge 
or as specific kinds of ajftana or ignorance, but it is unable to 
comprehend a negation, for negation {abfuha) is not a perception, 
but merely the absence of perception {anupaiabdkt). Thus when 
I say I do nut know this, 1 perceive the indefinite in consciousness 
with reference to that thing, and this is not the perception of a 
negation of the thing. An objection is sometimes raised from 
the Nyaya point of view that since without the knowledge of a 
qualification (viitsana) the qualified thing (t >iSisfa) cannot be 
known, the indefinite about an object cannot be present in con¬ 
sciousness without the object being known first. To this Vedanta 
replies that the maxim that the qualification must be known 
before the qualified thing is known is groundless, for we can as 
well perceive the thing first and then its qualification. It Is not 
out of ptacc here to say that negation is not a separate entity, 
but is only a peculiar mode of the manifestation of the positive. 
Even the naiyayikas would agree that in the expression " there 
is no negation of a jug here." no separate negation can be accepted, 
for the jug is already present before us. As there are distinctions 
and differences in positive entities by illusory impositions, so 
negations are also distinguished by similar illusory impositions 
and appear as the negation of jug, negation of cloth, etc.; so all 
distinctions between negations are unnecessary, and it may be 
accepted that negation like position is one which appears as many 
on account of illusory distinctions and impositions. Thus the 
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content of negation being itself positive, there is no reason to 
object that such perceptions as “ I do not know ” re f er to the 
perception of an indefinite ajflana in consciousness. So also the 
perception " 1 do not know what you say" is not the perception 
of negation, for this would require that the hearer should know 
first what was said by the speaker, and if this is so then it is 
impossible to say 11 1 do not know what you say." 

So also the cognition " I was sleeping long and did not 
know anything " has to be admitted as referring to the perception 
of the indefinite during sleep. It is not true as some say that 
during sleep there is no perception, but what appears to the 
awakened man as “ I did not know anything so long " is only an 
inference; for, it is not possible to infer from the pleasant and 
active state of the senses in the awakened state that the activity 
had ceased in the sleep state and that since he had no object of 
knowledge then, he could not know anything; for there is no 
invariable concomitance between the pleasant and active state of 
tile senses and the absence of objects of knowledge in the im¬ 
mediately preceding state. During sleep there is a mental state 
of the form of the indefinite, and during the awakened state it is 
y the impression (m msierra) of the aforesaid mental state of 
ajfhina that one remembers that state and says that '* I did not 
perceive anything so long.” The indefinite (a/nilrut) perceived in 
consciousness is more fundamental and general than the mere 
negation of knowledge (jiianbb/tava) and the two are so connected 
that though the latter may not be felt, yet it can be inferred from 
e perception of the indefinite. The indefinite though not definite 
is thus a positive content different from negation and is perceived as 
such in direct and immediate consciousness both in the awakened 
state as well as in the steeping state. 

The presence of this ajflana may also be inferred from the 
manner in Which knowledge of objects is revealed in consciousness, 
as this always takes place in bringing a thing into consciousness 
wh.ch was not known or rather known as indefinite before we 
say [ did not know it before, but I know it now." My present 
knowledge of the thing thus involves the removal of an indefinite 

'" h V s ™ ,jn f ,E btfore and positing it in consciousness, just 
as the first streak of light in utter darkness manifests itseir by 
removing the darkness*. Apart from such an inference its exist- 
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encc 15 also indicated by the fact that the infinite bliss of Brahman 
docs not show itself in its complete and limitless aspect. If there 
was no ajliana to obstruct, it would surely have manifested itself 
in its fullness. Again had it not been for this ajfiana there would 
have been no illusion. It is the ajfiana that constitutes the sub¬ 
stance of the illusion; for there is nothing else that can be regarded 
as constituting its substance; certainly Brahman could not, as It 
is unchangeable. This ajfiana is manifested by the perceiving 
consciousness (sdksi) and not by the pure consciousness. The 
perceiving consciousness is nothing but pure intelligence which 
reflects itself in the states of avtdya (ignorance). 

Locus and Object of Ajnana, Ahamkira, and Antahkarana. 

This ajfiana rests on the pure cii or intelligence. This cit or 
Brahman is of the nature of pure illumination, but yet it is not 
Opposed to the ajilana or the indefinite. The cit becomes opposed 
to the ajfiana and destroys it only when it is reflected through the 
mental states (egrtff). The ajfiana thus rests on the pure cit and not 
on the cit as associated with such illusory impositions as go to 
produce the notion ofego“fl.4»»T'or the individual soul. Vacaspati 
Misra however holds that the ajfiana does not rest on the pure cit 
but on the jiva (individual soul). Madhava reconciles this view or 
Vacaspati with the above view, and says that the ajfiana may be 
regarded as resting on the jiva or individual soul from this point of 
view that the obstruction of the pure cit is with reference to the jiva 
(Cinmdtrdiriiam ajUdtmm jlvapaksapaiitvdt jivdlritatu ucyatt 
Vivarunaptameya, p. 4 S), The feeling " I do not know ” seems 
however to indicate that the ajfiana is with reference to the per¬ 
ceiving self in association with its feeling as ego Of 11 1 ) but this 
is not so; such an appearance however is caused on account of 
the dose association of ajfiana with antahkarana (mind) both of 
which are in essence the same (sec Vivaranaprameyasamgraha, 

P- 4®>- 

The ajfiana however does not only rest on the cit, but it has 
the cit as its visaya or object too, i.e. its manifestations are 
with reference to the Self-luminous cit Thu self-luminous cit b 
thus the entity on which the veiling action of the ajfiana is noticed; 
the veiling action is manifested not by destroying the self-luminous 
character, nor by stopping a future course of luminous career on 
the part of the cit, nor by stopping its relations with the visaya. 
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but by causing such an appearance that the self-luminous cit 
seems so to behave that we seem to think that it Is not or it does 
n nt shine { tuisti tta prakaiate iti vyavaharah ) Or rather there is no 
appearance of its shining or luminosity. To say that Brahman is 
hidden by the ajftana means nothing more than this p that It Is 
such (Cadjvgpatf) that the ajfiina can so relate itself with it that 
it appears to be hidden as in the state of deep sleep and other 
stales of ajnana-consciousness in experience Ajfiina is thus 
considered to have both its locus and object in the pure cit. It 
is opposed to the states of consciousness, for these at once dispel 
iL ac ^ on of this is thus on the light of the reality 

which It obstructs for us, so long as the obstruction is not dissolved 
by the states of consciousness. This obstruction of the cit is not 
only with regard to its character as pure limitless consciousness 
but also with regard to its character as pure and infinite bliss; 
so it is that though we do not experience the indefinite in our 
pleasurable feelings, yet its presence as obstructing the pure dt 
is indicated by the fact that the full infinite bliss constituting the 
essence of Brahman is obstructed; and as a result of that there 
is only an incomplete manifestation of the bl iss in our phenomenal 
experiences ofpleasure The ajflfina is one, but it seems to obstruct 
the pure cit in various aspects or modes, with regard to which it 
may be said that the aj flan a has many states as constituting the 
individual experiences of the indefinite with reference to the 
diverse individual objects of experience. These states of ajfliina 
are technically called tulajftiana or avasthajflana. Any state of 
consciousness (vrttijfiana) removes a manifestation of the ajflana 
as tulajnana and reveals itself as the knowledge of an object. 

The most important action of this ajfiana as obstructing the 
pure cit, and as creating an illusory phenomenon is demonstrated 
in the notion of the ego or ahamkara. This notion of ahamkara 
is a union of the true self the pure consciousness and other 
associations, such as the body, the continued past experiences, etc.; 
it Is the self-luminous characterless Brahman that is found ob¬ 
structed in the notion of the ego as the repository of a thousand 
limitations, characters, and associations. This illusory c real ion of 
the notion of the ego runs on from beginningless time, each set 
of previous false impositions determining the succeeding set of 
impositions and soon, Ihis blending of the unreal associations 
held up in the mind (tm/ahiarma) with the real, the false with 
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the tnuc. that is at the foot of ilhtsiotu It is the antahkarana taken 
as the seif-luminotJS self that reflects itself in the cit as the notion 
of the ego. Just as when we say that the iron ball (red hot) bums, 
there are two entities of the ball anti the fire fused into one, so 
here also when I say “ I perceive " there are two distinct elements 
of the self as consciousness and the mind or antahkarana fused 
into one. The part or aspect associated with sorrow, materiality, 
and changefulness represents the antahkarana, whereas that which 
appears as the unchangeable perceiving consciousness is the seif. 
Thus the notion of ego contains two parts, one real and the other 
unreal. 

We remember that this is distinctly that which Prabhakam 
sought to repudiate. Prabhakara did not consider the self to be 
self luminous, and held that such is the threefold nature of 
thought (trifiufi), that it at once reveals the knowledge, the 
object of knowledge, and the seif. He further said that the 
analogy of the red-hot iron ball did not hold, for the iron ball 
and the fire are separately experienced, but the self and the 
antahkarana are never separately experienced, and we can 
never say that these two are really different and only have an 
illusory appearance of a seeming unity. Perception {cmtdhava) 
is like a light which illuminates both the object and the self and 
like it does not require the assistance of anything else for the 
fulfilling of its purpose. But the V edanta objects to this sajiflg 
that according to Prabhakara’s supposition it is impossible to 
discover any relation between the self and the knowledge. IT 
knowledge can be regarded as revealing itself, the self may as 
well be held to be self-luminous; the self and the knowledge 
arc indeed one and the same. Rumania thinks this thought 
{anuMaVit) to be a movement, Nyaya and Prabhakara as a 
quality of the self. But if it were a movement like other move¬ 
ments,it could not affect itself as illumination. I Tit were a subs lance 
and atomic in size, it would only manifest a small portion of 
a thing, if all-pervasive then it would illuminate everything, 
if of medium size it would depend on its parts for its own 

* Aeraidmjr !o Nylya die d/m^m '» COtudfl B- i only through ft.uoeia.tnjn with too- 
sdwuueH* hut j 1 is not crnibcltrovrievs Cfinreioosaeti a wdh tl only 

at utessiU of soluble t-ollocat \<mu Thus /fyiij’&MAMjvrf in refilling tbe doctrine of 
SclfOuiHlTlH^ily [jwfrjfJfo) ^>4 (p. +33) 
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constitution and not on the self If it Is regarded as a quality 
or the self as the light is of the lamp, then also it has necessarily 
to he supposed that it was produced by the self for from what 
else could it be produced? Thus it is to Ixr admitted that the 
self the atman, is the self-luminous entity. No one doubts any 
of h, s knowledge, whether it is he who secs or anybody else. 
The self is thus the same as vijflana, the pure consciousness, 
which is always of itself self-luminous 1 . 

Again, though consciousness is continuous in all stages 
wakmg or sleeping, yet ahamkara is absent during deep sleep, 
it ts true that on waking from deep sleep one feels “ I slept 

™ pp 7 and d,d not knoiv ' anything" ; yet what happens is this, 
that during deep sleep the antahkarana and the ahamkara are 
altogether submerged in the ajflana, and there are only the 
ajAana and the self; on waking, this ahamkara as a state of 
i/kama fs a e B,n generated, and then it associates the per- 
ception of the ajftana in the sleep and originates the perception 
1 dld not know anything." This ahamkara which is a mode 
(vrt/j) of the antahkarana is thus constituted by avidya, and is 
manifested as jflanasakti (power of knowledge) and kriyasakti 
(power of work). This kriyaiakti of the ahamkara is illusorily 
imposed upon the self, and as a result of that the self appears to 
an active agent in knowing and willing. The ahamkara 
itself is regarded, as we have already seen, as a mode or vrtti of 
the antahkarar^a, and as such the ahamkara of a past period can 
now be associated; but even then the vrtti of antahkarana, 
ahamkara, may be regarded as only the active side or aspect of 
he antahkarana. The same antahkarana is called manas in its 
capacity as doubt, buddhi in its capacity as achieving certainty of 
nowlcdge, and dtta in its capacity as remembering* When the 
pure c't shines forth in association with this antahkarana. it is 
Cd e it jiva. ft IS dear from the above account that the ajftina 

? " 0t a mCrC " 0thi%r - bUt “ thc prind P !e of phenomena. But 
! cannot stand alone, without thc principle of the real to support 

: H* °' Vn “ thc *3**°* M indefinite is perceived 

irec ly by thc pure consciousness; its movements as originating 
the phenomena remain indefinite in themselves, the real ^ under! 

1 See VtJinta.parihtefA, p. SB, &KBba r 
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lying these phenomenal movements can only manifest itself 
through these which hide it, when corresponding states arise in 
the antahkarana, and the light of the real shines forth through 
these states. The antahkarana of which ahamkira is a moment, 
is itself a beginningless system or ajflana-phcnomena containing 
within it the associations and impressions of past phenomena as 
merit, demerit, instincts, etc. from a beginninglcss time when the 
jiva or individual soul began his career, 

Anirvacyavlda and the Vedanta Dialectic. 

We have already seen that the indefinite ajflana could be 
experienced in direct perception and according to Vedanta tberc 
are only two categories. The category of the real, the self- 
luminous Brahman, and the category of the indefinite. The latter 
has for its ground the world-appearance, and is the principle by 
which the one unchangeable Brahman is falsely manifested in all 
the diversity of the manifold world. But this indefinite which is 
different from the category of the positive and the negative, has 
only a relative existence and will ultimately vanish, when the 
true knowledge of the Brahman dawns. Nothing however can 
be known about the nature of this indefinite except its character 
as indefinite. That all the phenomena of the world, the fixed 
order of events, the infinite varieLy of world-forms and names, 
all these are originated by this avidya, ajflana or maya h indeed 
hardly comprehensible. If it is indefinite nescience, how can all 
these well-defined forms of world-existence come out or it ? It is 
said to exist o nl y relatively, and to have only a temporary existence 
beside the permanent infinite reality* To take such a principle 
and to derive from it the mind, matter, and indeed everything 
else except the pure self-luminous Brahman, would hardly 
appeal to our reason, If this system of world-order were only 
seeming appearance, with no other clement of truth in it except 
pure being, then it would be indefensible in the light of reason. 
It has been proved that whatever notions we have about the 
objective world are all self-contradictory,and thus groundless and 
false. If they have all proceeded from the indefinite they must 
show this character when exposed to discerning criticism. All 
categories have to be shown to be so hopelessly confused and to 
be without any conceivable notion that though apparent before 
us yet they crumble into indefiniteness as soon as they are 
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examined, and one cannot make any such assertion about them as 
that they are or that they am not Such negative criticisms of our 
fundamental notions about the world-order were undertaken by 
Snharsa and his commentator and follower Citsukha, It is im¬ 
possible within the limits of this chapter to give a complete 
account of their criticisms of our various notions of reality. 
I shall give here only one example. 

^ r S tak ’^ examination of the notion of difference 
<“> from ^ 4 ^khamiakhddya, Four explanations are 
possible of the notion of difference: (i) the difference may be 
perceived as appearing in its own characteristics in our ex¬ 
perience isvar^a-hheda) as Prafahakara thinks; (2) the difference 
between two things is nothing but the absence of one in the other 
(vnjrfixytiMava), as some Noiyaytkas and Bhattas think; (3} djf- 
ference means divergence of characteristics {voidhanmd) as the 
Vaisesikas speak of it; (4) difference may be a separate quality 
m itself like the prlhaktva quality of Nyaya. Taking the first 
alternative, we see that it is said that the jug and the cloth 
represent m themselves by their very form and existence their 
mutual difference from each other. Hut if by perceiving the 
cloth we perceive only its difference from the jug as the charac¬ 
teristic of the doth, then the jug also must have penetrated 
into t ie onm of the doth, otherwise how could we perceive 
m the cloth its characteristics as the difference from the jug? 
tc. if difference is a thing which can be directly perceived by 
t e senses* then as difference would naturally mean difference 
from .something else, it is expected that something else such 
as jug, etc. from which the difference is perceived must also 
. percc ‘ ,vcd dlrCct| y in the perception of the cloth. Hut if 
the perception of difference between two things has penetrated 
together in the same identical perception, then the self-contra- 
dichon becomes apparent. Difference as an entity h not what 

lISl“ lVe i in thC 1 d f h ' for d;ffcrencc means difference from 
-omething else, and if that thing from which the difference is 

ST* “ nDt ,heft how the difference as an 

JTT * “ Said that the dQth ** represents 

2* dlfrerCnCC ft y the j»* that this is indicated by the iug, 
hen we may adrwhat is the nature of the jug? If the difference 
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the jug only indicates that it is a term from which difference 
j 3 intended to be conveyed, then that also becomes impossible, 
for how can we imagine that there Is a term which is inde¬ 
pendent of any association of its difference from other things, 
and is yet a term which establishes the notion of difference? If 
it is a term of difference, it cannot be independent of its relation 
to other things from which it is differentiated. If Its difference 
from the cloth is a quality of the jug, then also the old difficulty 
comes in, for its difference from the doth would involve the 
cloth also in itself; and if the doth is involved In the nature of 
the jug as its quality, then by the same manner the jug would 
also be the character of the doth, and hence not difference but 
identity results. Moreover, if a doth is perceived as a character 
of the jug, the two will appear to be hanging one over the other, 
but this is never so experienced by us. Moreover, it is difficult to 
ascertain if qualities have any relation with things; if they have 
not, then absence of relation being the same everywhere every¬ 
thing might be the quality of everything. If there is a relation 
between these two, then that relation would require another 
relation to relate itself with that relation, and that would again 

require another relation and that another, and so on. Again, it 
may be said that when the jug, etc. are seen without reference 
to other things, they appear as jug, etc., hut when they are 
viewed with reference to doth. etc. they appear as difference. 
But this cannot be so, for the perception as jug is entirety 
different from the perception of difference. It should also be 
noted that the notion of difference ts also different from the 
notions of both the jug and the cloth. It is one thing to say 
that there are jug and doth, and quite another thing to say 
that the jug is different from the cloth. Thus a jug cannot appear 
as difference, though it may he viewed with reference to cloth. 
The notion of a jug does not require the notions of other things 
for its manifestation. Moreover, when I say the jug is different 
from the doth. I never mean that difference U an entity which is 
the same as the jug or the doth; what 1 mean Is that the 
difference of the cloth from the jug has its limits in the jug. and 
not merely that the notion of cloth has a reference to jug. 1 his 
shows that difference cannot be the characteristic nature of the 
thing perceived. 

Again, in the second alternative where difference of two 
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tilings is defined as the absence of each thing in the other, we 
find that if difference in jug and doth means that the jug is not 
m the doth or that doth is not in jug, then also the same 
difficulty arises ; for when I say that the absence or negation of 
jug in the doth is its difference from the jug, then also the 
residence of the absence of jug in the doth would require 
that the jug also resides in the doth, and this would reduce 
difference to identity. If it is said that the absence of jug in the 
doth is not a separate thing, but is rather the identical cloth 
itself, then also their difference as mutual exclusion cannot be 
explained. If this mutual negation {anyonyabhavd) is explained 
as the mere absence of jugness in the cloth and of clothness in 
the jug, then also a difficulty arises; for there is no such quality 
in jugness or clothness that they may be mutually excluded; 
and there is no such quality in them that they can be treated as 
identical, and so when it is said that there is no jugness in doth 
we might as well say that there is no clothness in cloth, for 
clothness and jugness are one and the same, and hence absence 
of jugness in the doth would amount to the absence of clothness 
in the cloth which is self-contradictory. Taking again the third 
alternative we see that if difference means divergence of charac¬ 
teristics ( vaulitarinya), then the question arises whether the 
vaidbarmya or divergence as existing in jug has such a divergence 
as can distinguish it from the divergence existing in the doth; if 
the answer is in the affirmative then we require a series of endless 
vaidharmyas progressing ad infinitum, Jf the answer is in the 
negative then there being no divergence between the two diver¬ 
gences they become identical, and hence divergence of character¬ 
istics as such ceases to exist. If it is said that the natural forms of 
things are difference in themselves, for each of them excludes the 
other, then apart from the differences—the natural forms—the 
things are reduced to formlessness {nikrvarftpata). If natural forms 
ix>arii/>a) mean special natural forms {svarSpa-mfyfd) then as the 
special natural forms or characteristics only represent difference, 
the natural forms of the things as apart from the special ones 
would appear to be identical. So also it may be proved that there 
15 no SU ch quality as prthaktva (separatee ess) which can explain 
differences of things, for there also the questions would arise as 
to whether separateness exists in different things or similar ones 
or whether separateness is identical with the thing in which it 
exists or not, and so forth. 
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The earliest beginnings of this method of subtle analysis and 
dialectic in Indian philosophy are found in the opening chapters 
of Katkdv&ttku, In the great MaJkiMaffa on Paninl by Pataftjali 
also we find some traces of it. But Nig^ijttna was the man who 
took it up in right earnest and systematically cultivated it in all 
its subtle and abstruse issues and counter-issues in order to prove 
that everything that appeared as a fixed order or system was 
non-existent, for all were unspeakable, indescribable and self- 
contradictory H and thus everything being discarded there was 
only the void {£&nya), Sahkara partially utilized this method in 
his refutations of Nyaya and the Buddhist sy stems; but ^rihirsa 
again revived and developed it in a striking manner, mid after 
having criticized the most important notions and concepts of our 
everyday life, w hich are often backed by the Nyaiya system, sought 
to prove that nothing in the world can be defined, and that we 
cannot ascertain whether a thing is or is not, The refutations of 
all possible definitions that the Nyaya could give necessarily led 
to tile conclusion that the things sought to be defined did not 
exist though they appeared to do so; the Vedlntic contention 
was that this is exactly as it should be, for the indefinite ajfiana 
produces only appearances which when exposed to reason show' 
that no consistent notions of them can be formed, or In other 
words the world appearance the phenomena of may I or ajfiana, 
are indefinable or anirvacanlya. This great work of Sriharsa 
was followed by Taitvadipikd of Qtsukha, in which he generally 
followed ^riharsa and sometimes supplemented him with the 
addition of criticisms of certain new concepts. The method of 
Vedanta thus fallowed on one side the method of £unyavada in 
annulling all the concepts of world-appearance and on the other 
Vijfianavada Buddhism in proving the self-illuminating character 
of knowledge and ultimately established the self as the only self- 
luminous ultimate reality. 

The Theory of Causation* 

The Vedanta philosophy looked at the constantly changing 
phenomena of the w orld-appearance and sought to discover the 
root whence proceeded the endless scries of events and effects. 
The theory that effects were altogether new productions caused 
by the invariable unconditional and immediately preceding ante¬ 
cedents, as well as the theoiy that it was the cause which evolved 
d , 30 
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and by its transformations produced the effect, are considered 
insufficient to explain the problem which the Vedlntah&d before 
it Certain collocations invariably and unconditionally preceded 
certain effects, but this cannot explain how the previous set of 
phenomena could be regarded as producing the succeeding set 
In fact the concept of causation and production had in it 
something quite undehnablc and inexplicable Our enquiry 
aftcr the cause Ls an enquiry after a more fundamental and 
primary form of the truth of a thing than what appears at the 
present moment when we wished to know what was the cause of 
the jug, what we sought was a simpler form of which the effect 
was only a more complex form of manifestation, what is the 
ground, the root, out of which the effect has come forth? If 
apart from such an enquiry' we take the pictorial representation 
of the causal phenomena in which some collocations being in¬ 
variably present at an antecedent point of time, the effect springs 
forth into being, we find that we are just where we were, before, 
and are unable to penetrate into the logic of the affair. The 
Nyaya definition of cause and effect may be of use to us in a 
general way in associating certain groups of things of a particular 
kind with certain other phenomena happening at a succeeding 
moment as being relevant pairs of which one being present die 
other also has a probability or being present, but can do nothing 
more than this. It does not answer our question as to the nature 
of cause. Antecedence in time is regarded in this view as an indis¬ 
pensable condition Tor the cause. But time, according to NySya, 
is one continuous entity; succession of time can only be con¬ 
ceived as antecedence and consequence of phenomena, and these 
again involve succession; thus the notions of succession oT time 
and of the antecedence and consequence of time being mutually 
dependent upon each other (anj^Njydiraya) neither of these can 
be conceived independently. Another important condition is] 
invariability. But what does that mean? If it means Invariable 
antecedence, then even an ass which is invariably present as 
an antecedent to the smoke rising from the washerman's 
house* must be regarded as the cause of the smoke 1 . If it means 
such an antecedence as contributes to the happening of the effect, 
it becomes again difficult to understand anything about its contri- 

1 Am« aic ciMfd in canying sailed linen in I&diJU A»» ire aLirayi present vlicn 
itfiier U btiUcd for wiUnmg in the Ukmdry. 
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1 hi ting to the effect, for the only intelligible thing is the antece¬ 
dence and nothing more. If invariability' means the existence of 
that at the presence of which the effect comes Into being, then also 
It fails,for there may be the seed but no shoot, for the mere presence 
of the seed will not suffice to produce the effect, the shoot IF it 
is said that a cause can produce an effect only when it is asso¬ 
ciated with its accessory factors, then also the question remains 
the same, for we have not understood what is meant by cause. 
Again when the same effect is often seen to be produced by a 
plurality of causes, the cause cannot be defined as that which 
ha ppcntng the effect happens and failing the effect fai Is. 11 cannot 
also be said that in spite of the plurality of causes, each particular 
cause is so associated with its own particular kind of effect that 
from a special kind of cause we can without fail get a special 
kind of effect (cf. VfitsySyana and Nyayamahjari\ for out of the 
same clay different effects come forth namely the jug, the plate, 
etc. Again if cause is defined as the collocation of factors, then 
the question arises as to what is meant by this collocation; does 
it mean the factors themselves or something else above them? On 
the former supposition the scattered factors being alWays present 
in the universe there should always be the effect, if it means 
something else above the specific factors, then that something al¬ 
ways existing, there should always be the effect Nor can colloca¬ 
tion \samagri) be defined as the last movement of the causes 
Immediately succeeding which the effect comes into being, for the 
relation of movement with the collocating cause is Incomprehen¬ 
sible. Moreover if movement is defined as that which produces 
the effect, the very conception of causation which was required 
to be proved is taken for granted. The idea of necessity involved 
in the causal conception that a cause is that which must produce 
its effect is also equally undcfinablc, inexplicable, and logically 
inconceivable. Thus in whatsoever way we may seek to find out 
the real nature of the causal principle from the interminable 
scries of cause-effect phenomena wc fail. All the characteristics 
of the effects are indescribable and indefinable ajfiana of mayS, 
and in whatever way wc may try to conceive these phenomena in 
themselves or in relation to one another we fail, for they are all 
carved out of the indefinite and are illogical and illusory', and 
some day will vanish for ever. The true cause is thus the pure 
being, the reality which is unshakable in itself, the ground upon 

jo—1 
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which all appearances being imposed they appear as real. The 
true cause is thus the unchangeable being which persists through 
all experience and the effect-phenomena are but impositions upon 
it of sijEiiiir_i l or avidya, It is thus tile day, the permanent* that 
is regarded as the cause of all clay-phenomena as jug, plates* 
etc. All the various modes in which the clay appears are mere 
appearances, unreal* indefinable* and so illusory* The one truth 
Is the clay. So m all world-phenomena the one truth is 
being, the Brahman* and all the phenomena that are being 
imposed on it are but illusory forms and names. This is what 
is called the zaikaiytwada or more properly the SatkarmpmdJa 
of the Vedanta, that the cause alone is true and ever existing, 
and phenomena in themselves are false. There is only this 
much truth in them, that all are imposed on the reality or being 
which alone is true. This appearance of the one cause the 
being, as the unreal many of the phenomena is what is called 
the vhkxritavdda as distinguished from the stimkhyayegaparitm- 
mmxida y in which the effect is regarded as the real develop¬ 
ment of the cause in its potential state- When the effect has a 
different hind of being from the cause it is called i/hfartta but 
when the effect has the same hind of being as the cause it is called 
paririuma (kiiraaamaltfksamtMjathMkav&h partnamah tadoHak* 
soft/f vivarttah or vmtunastatsamaiCdko'nyatkdbkmnh parindmak 
tadvisama$attdkaJi vivarttahy Vedfinta has as much to object 
against Lhc Nyaya as against the parinSma theory of causation 
of the SSmkhya; for movement* development, form* potentiality, 
and actuality—all these are indefinable and inconceivable in the 
light of reason; they cannot explain causation but only restate 
things and phenomena as they appear in the world, In reality 
however though phenomena are not identical with the causey 
they can never be defined except in terms of the cause (Tada- 
bhtditm vinaiva tadvyatirtkena dmvtoam k any am vivar/iah )i 
This being the relation of cause and effect or Brahman and the 
world, the different followers of Sankara Vedanta in explaining 
the cause of the world-appearance sometimes lay stress on the 
maya, ajftlna or avidyS, sometimes on the Brahman^ and 
times on them both. Thus Sarvajfiatmamuni, the writer of 
Sadksepa-idriraka and his followers think that the pure Brahman 
should be regarded as Ihe causal substance (ufaddna) of the 
world-appearance, whereas Praka£&tman Akhandananda, and 
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Madhava hold that Brahman in association with miya. t.t the 
may a ^reflected form of Brahman as Iivara should be regarded 
as the cause of the world-appearance. The world-appearance 
is an evolution or parinama of the may a as located in Is vara, 
whereas I^vara (hod) is the vivartta causal matter. Others 
however make a distinction between mays as the cosmical factor 
of illusion and avidya as die manifestation of the same entity 
in the individual or jiva. They hold that though the world - 
appearance may be said to be produced by the mayii yet the 
mind etc. associated with the individual arc produced by the 
avtdya with the jiva or the individual as the causal matter 
(u podmd ). Others hold that since it is (lie individual to whom 
both Is vara and the world-appearance are manifested, it is better 
rather to think that these are all manifestations or the jiva in 
association with his avidya or ajflana. Others however hold that 
since in the world-appearance we find in one aspect pure being 
and in another materiality etc,, both Brahman and maya are to 
be regarded as the cause. Brahman as the permanent causal 
matter, upadana and maya as the entity evolving in parinama. 
Vaeaspati Misra thinks that Brahman is the permanent cause of 
the world-appearance through maya as associated with jiva. 
Maya is thus only a sahakari or instrument as it were, by which 
the one Brahman appears in the eye of the jiva as the manifold 
world of appearance. Prakasananda holds however in his Sid- 
dhanta Muktdoatt that Brahman itself is pure and absolutely un¬ 
affected even as illusory appearance, and is not even the causal 
matter of the world-appearance. Everything that we see in the 
phenomenal world, the whole field of world-appearance, is the 
product of mays, which is both the instrumental and the upadana 
(causal matter) of the world-illusion. But whatever these diver¬ 
gences of view may be, it is dear that they do not in any way affect 
the principal Vedanta text that the only unchangeable cause is 
the Brahman, whereas all else, the effect-phenomena, have only 
a temporary existence as indefinable illusion. The word maya 
was used in the Rg-Veda in the sense of supernatural power and 
wonderful skill, and the idea of an inherent mystery underlying 
it was gradually emphasized in the Atharva Veda, and it began 
to be used in the sense of magic or illusion, f n the Brhadaranyaka. 
prasna, and SvetSSvatara Upantsads the word means magic, it 
is not out of place here to mention that in the older Upanisads 
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the word maya occur:: only once in thq Brhadaranyaka and once 
only in the Praina. In early Pali Buddhist writings it recurs 
only in the sense of deception or deceitful conduct Buddhaghosa 
uses It in the sense of magical power In Nagarjuna and the Lan- 
kavatara ft has acquired the sense of illusion. In Sankara the 
word maya is used in the sense of illusion, both as a principle 
of creation as a §akti (power) or accessory cause, and as the 
phenomenal creation itself, as the Illusion of world-appearance. 

It may also be mentioned here that Gaudapado the teacher 
of &aftkara’s teacher Govinda worked out a system with the help 
of the mayi doctrine. The Upanisads are permeated with the 
spirit of an earnest enquiry after absolute truth. They do not 
pay any attention towards explaining the world-appearance or 
enquiring into its relations with absolute truth. Gaudap&da asserts 
clearly and probably for the first time among Hindu thinkers, that 
the world docs not exist in reality, that it is mays, and not reality. 
When the highest truth is realized miiya fs not removed, for it is 
not a thing, but the whole world-illusion is dissolved into its own 
airy nothing never to recur again. It was Gaudapada who compared 
the world-appearance with dream appearances, and held that ob¬ 
jects seen In the waking world are unreal, because they are capable 
of being seen like objects seen in a dream, which are false and 
unreal. The -itman says Gaudapada is at once the cognizer and 
the cognized, the world subsists in the atman through maya. 
As atman atone Is real and all duality an illusion, it necessarily 
follows that all experience is also illusory. Sankara expounded 
this doctrine in his elaborate commentaries on the Upanisads 
and the Brahma-sutra, but he seems to me to have done little 
more than making explicit the doctrine of maya. Some of his 
followers however examined and thought over the concept of 
maya and brought out in bold relief its character as the indefin¬ 
able thereby substantially contributing to the development of 
the Vedanta philosophy. 

Vedanta theory of Perception and Inference 1 . 

1 ramana Is the means that leads to right knowledge If 
memory is intended to be excluded from the definition then 
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pramana is to be defined as the means that leads to such right 
knowledge as has not already been acquired Right knowledge 
{jtrama) in Vedanta is the knowledge of an object which has not 
been found contradicted {abadkiiartka ; isayajiumatva). Except 
when specially expressed otherwise, pram a is generally considered 
as being cxcludent of memory and applies to previously unac¬ 
quired {anadhigota} and uncontradicted knowledge. Objections 
arc sometimes raised that when we are looking at a thing for a 
few minutes, the perception of the thing in all the successive 
moments after the first refers to the image of the thing acquired 
in the previous moments. To this the reply is that the Vedanta 
considers that so long as a different mental state does not arise, 
any mental state is not to be considered as momentary' but as 
remaining ever the same. So long as we continue to perceive 
one thing there is no reason to suppose that there has been a 
series of mental states. So there is no question as to the know¬ 
ledge or the succeeding moments being referred to the know¬ 
ledge of the preceding moments, for so long as any mental 
state has any one thing for its object it is to be considered as 
having remained unchanged all through the senes of moments. 
There is of course this difference between the same percept of a 
previous and a later moment following in succession, that fresh 
dements of time are being perceived as prior and later, though 
the content of the mental state so far as the object is concerned 
remains unchanged. This time element is perceived by the senses 
though the content of the mental state may remain undisturbed. 
When 1 see the same book for two seconds, my mental state 
representing the book is not changed every second, and hence 
there can be no suik supposition that I am having separate mental 
states in succession each of which is a repetition of the previous 
one, for so long as the general content of the mental state remains 
the same there is no reason for supposing that there has been any 
change in the mental state. The mental state thus remains the 
same so long as the content is not changed, but though it remains 
the same it can note the change in the time elements as extraneous 
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addition- A 1 J our uncontradicted knowledge of the objects or the 
external world should be regarded as right knowledge until the 
absolute is realised. 

When the autahk&rana (mind) comes in contact with the 
external objects through the senses and becomes transformed as 
it were into their farms, it is said that the antahkaiana has 
been transformed into a state {vrtti)\ As soon as the antahka- 
rana has assumed the shape or form of the object of its know¬ 
ledge, the ignorance (ajMna) with reference to that object is 
removed* and thereupon the steady light of the pure conscious¬ 
ness {dt) shows the object which was so long hidden by 
ignorance. The appearance or the perception of an object 
is thus the sclf whining of the cit through a vrtti of a form 
resembling an object of knowledge. This therefore pre-sup- 
poses that by the action of ajftana, pure consciousness or being 
is m a state of diverse kinds of modifications. Jn spite of 
the cit underlying ail this diversified objective world which is 
but the transformation of ignorance (ajftana), the former cannot 
manifest itself by Itself, for the creations being of ignorance 
they are but sustained by modifications of ignorance. The 
diversified objects of the world are but transformations of 
the principle of ajflana wdiich is neither real nor unreal. It 
is the nature of ajfiana that it veils its own creations. Thus 
on each of the objects created by the ajftSna by its creating 
capacity there is a veil by its veiling (rtvaraua) capacity. 
But when any object comes in direct touch with antahkarana 
through the senses the antahkarana becomes transformed into 
the form of the object, and this leads to the removal of the veil 
on that particular ajUana form—the object, and as the self- 
shining cit b shining through the particular ajMna state^ we 
have what is called the perception of the thing. Though there is 
in reality no such distinction as the inner and the outer yet the 
ajflana has created such illusory distinctions as individual souls 
and the external world of objects the distinctions of time, space, 
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etc, and veiled these forms. Perception leads to the temporary 
and the partial breaking of the veil over specific ajflana forms 
so that there is a temporary union of the cit as underlying the 
subject and the object through the broken veil. Perception on 
the subjective side b thus defined as the union or undifferentia- 
tto n(af>hetiti\ of the subjective consciousness with the objective 
consciousness comprehending the sensible objects through the 
s 
b 

tyakfatWHtt). This union in perception means that the objective 
has at that moment no separate existence from the subjective 
consciousness of the percetver. The consciousness manifesting 
through the antahkarana is called jivasaksl. 

Inference (animdna), according to Vedanta, is made by our 
notion of concomitance (vydftijfidna) between two things, acting 
through specific past impressions {sat/otara). Thus when I see 
smoke on a hill, my previous notion of the concomitance of smoke 
with fire becomes roused as a subconscious impression, and I 
infer that there is fire on the hilL Mv knowledge of the hill and 
the smoke is by direct perception. The notion of concomitance 
revived in the subconscious only establishes the connection be¬ 
tween the smoke and the fire. The notion of concomitance is 
generated by the perception of two things together, when no 
case of the failure of concomitance is known {yyabkudrajndna) 
regarding the subject. The notion of concomitance being alto¬ 
gether subjective. theVedantist does not emphasize the necessity 
of perceiving the concomitance in a large number of cases ibhu- 
yodarianam sakrddananam vtti viStso nddaraniyah). Vedanta is 
not anxious to establish any material validity for the inference, 
but only subjective and formal validity. A single perception ot 
concomitance may in certain cases generate the notion of the 
concomitance of one thing with another when no contradictory 
instance is known. It is immaterial with the Vedanta whether this 
concomitance is experienced in one case or in hundreds of eases. 
The method of agreement in presence is the only form of con¬ 
comitance ) that the Vedanta allows. So the 

Vedanta discards all the other kinds of inference that Nyaya 
supported, viz. anvayavyatireki (by joining agreement in pre¬ 
sence with agreement in absence), kcva(Snvay\ (by universal agree¬ 
ment where no test could be applied of agreement in absence land 
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kcvaiavyatirtki (by universal agreement in absence), Vedanta 
advocates three premisses* viz. (i) praiijfm (the hill is fiery); 
(2) futu (because it ha* smoke) and (3) drsfdttfa (as in the 
kitchen) instead of the five propositions that Nyaya maintained 3 . 
Since one case of concomitance is regarded by Vedanta as 
being sufficient for making an inference it holds that seeing the 
one case of appearance (silver in the conch-shell) to be false, 
we can infer that all things (except Brahman) are false { Brah - 
madfiirmam sartozm mitfyd Brahmahkinmitvdt ytdsvaw itukvam 
fatM lukiiritfram). First premiss (pmiijM} all else excepting 
Brahman is false; second premiss {fietn) since all is different from 
Brahman; third premiss {drsfdntd) whatever i $ so is so as the 
silver in the conch*. 


Atman, jiva, lsvara> Eksjfvavlda arid Dr&|isj^tivadn. 

We have many times spoken oT truth or reality as self- 
luminous {$v&yatfiprtikd£a\ But what does this mean? Vedanta 
defines it as that which is never the object of a knowing act but 
is yet immediate and direct with us {avtdyatvt salt &fiarpksatp&- 
vakdray&gyatvam), Self-luminosity thus means the capacity of 
being ever present in all our acts of consciousness without in any 
lvay being an object of consciousness. Whenever anything is 
described as an object of consciousness, its character as constitu¬ 
ting its k notability is a quality, which may or may not be present 
in it, or may be present at one time and absent at another. 
This makes it dependent on some other such entity which can 
produce it or manifest it Pure consciousness differs from all its 
objects in this that it is never dependent on anything else for 
hs manifestation* but manifests all other objects such as the jug, 
the c toth, e Ec. I f eon sci o us ness shou 1 d requ ire a noth or conscious* 
n&ss to manifest it, then that might again require another, and 
that another* and so on ad infinitum (amnas/M). 1 f conscious¬ 
ness did not manifest itself at the time or Lhe object-manifestation* 
then even on seeing or knowing a tiling one might doubt if he 
had seen or known it, it is thus to be admitted that conscious¬ 
ness {attu&kftfi) manifests itself and thereby maintains the ap* 
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pearancc of all our world experience. This goes directly against 
the jflfttata theory of Kumarila that consciousness was not im¬ 
mediate but was only inferable from the manifesting quality 
(jxahitd) of objects when they are known in consciousness. 

Now Vedanta says that this self-luminous pure consciousness 
ts the same as the setf. For it is only self which is not the object 
of any knowledge and is yet immediate and ever present in 
consciousness. No one doubts about his own self, because it 
is of itself manifested along with all states of knowledge. The 
self itself is the reveater of all objects of knowledge, but is 
never itself the object of knowledge, for what appears as the 
perceiving of self as object of knowledge is but association 
comprehended under the term ahamkam (ego). The real self is 
identical with the pure manifesting unity of all consciousness. 
This real self called the atman is not the same as the jiva or 
individual soul, which passes through the diverse experiences 
of worldly life, Isvara also must be distinguished from this 
highest atman or Brahman. We have already seen that many 
Vedantists draw a distinction between mayi and avidya. Maya 
IS that aspect of ajMna by which only the best attributes 
are projected, whereas avidya is that aspect by which impure 
qualities are projected. In the former aspect the functions are 
more of a creative, generative (viksepa) type, whereas in the latter 
veiling {dvarapa} characteristics are most prominent. The rela¬ 
tion of thecit or pure intelligence, the highest self, with maya and 
avidya (also called ajhana) was believed respectively to explain the 
phenomenal livara and the phenomenal jlva or individual This 
relation is conceived in two ways, namely as upftdhi or pratibimba, 
and avaccheda. The conception of pratibimba or reflection is 
like the reflection of the sun in the water where the image, 
though it has the same brilliance as the sun, j et undergoes 
the cfleet of the impurity and movements of the water. The 
sun remains ever the same in its purity untouched by the 
impurities from which the image sun suffers. The sun may 
be the same but it may be reflected in different kinds of 
water and yield different kinds of images possessing different 
characteristics and changes which though unreal yet phenome¬ 
nally have all the appearance of reality. The other conception 
of the relation is that when we speak of akasa (.space) in the jug 
or of akasa in the room. The akasa In reality does not suffer 
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any modification in being within the jug or within the room. In 
reality it is all-pervasive and is neither limited {otwckinm} 
within the jug or the room H but is yet conceived as being limited 
by the jug or by the room. So long as the jug remains, the 
aka£a limited within it will remain as separate from the akala 
limited within the mom. 

Of the Vedantiste who accept the reflection analogy the fol¬ 
lowers at Nraimha 3 ruma think that when the pure cit is reflected 
in the maya, Is vara is phenomenally produced, and when in the 
avidya the individual or jiva. Samijflatma however does not 
distinguish between the may a and the avidya, and thinks that 
when the cit is reflected in the avidya in its total aspect as cause, 
we get fSvara, and when reflected in the antahkarana—a product 
of the avidya—we have jiva or individual soul. 

Java or individual means the self in association with the ego 
and olher personal experiences, Le + phenomenal self, which feels, 
suffers and is affected by world-experiences- In jlva also three 
stages amdistingutshed; thus when during deep sleep the antah- 
karana is submerged, the self perceives merely the ajfiana and the 
i™ ltl state is called prajfta or anandamaya. In the dream- 
state the self is m association with a subtle body and is called 
Uijasa. In the awakened state the self as associated with a 
subtle and gross body is called visva. So also die self in its pure 
state is called Ilrahman, when associated with may»i it is called 
Isvar*, when associated with the fine subtle dement of matter as 
controlling them, it is called htranyagarbhaj when with the gross 
elements as the ruler or controller of them it is called virat 
purusa. 

The jlva in itself as limited by its avidya is often spoken of 
as paramarthika (real), when manifested through the sense and 
the ego in the waking states as vyavaharika (phenomenal), and 
when in the dream states as dream-self, pratibhasika (illusory), 

PrakaMtma and his followers think that since ajrtana is one 
there cannot be two separate reflections such as jlva and Tsvara; 
but it is better to admit that jiva is the image of l£vara in the 
ajh^na. The totality of Brahma-cit in association with maya is 
Uvara, and this when again reflected through the ajrtSna gives 
us the jiva. The manifestation of the jlva is in the antahkarana 
as states of knowledge. The jiva thus in reality is Isvara and 
apart from jiva and Is vara there is no other separate existence of 
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Brahma-caitanya. Jiva being the image of Is vara is thus de¬ 
pendent on him, but when the limitations of jiva are removed 
by right knowledge, the jiva is the same Brahman it always was. 

Those who prefer to conceive the relation as being of the 
avaceheda type hold that reflection (pratibimba) is only possible 
of things which have colour, and therefore ji va is cit limited (avac- 
chinna) by the antahkarana (mind j. Isvara is that which is be¬ 
yond it; the diversity of antahkaranas accounts for the diversity 
of the jivas- It is easy however to see that these discussions are 
not of much fruit from the point of view of philosophy in deter- 
mining or comprehending the relation of livara and jiva. In the 
Vedanta system ISvara has but little importance, for he is but a 
phenomenal being; he may be better, purer, and much more 
powerful than wc, but yet he is as much phenomenal as any of 
ns , xhc highest truth is the self, the reality, the Brahman, and 
both jiva and Isvara are but illusory impositions on it Some 
Vedantists hold that there is but one jiva and one body, and 
that all the world as well as all the jivas in it are merely his 
imaginings. These dream jivas and the dream world will 
continue so long as that super-jlva continues to undergo his 
experiences; the world-appearance and all or us imaginary 
individuals, run our course and salvation is as much imaginary 
salvation as our world-experience is an imaginary experience of 
the imaginary jivas. The cosmic jiva is alone the awakened jiva 
and all the rest are but his imaginings. This is known as the 
doctrine of ekajiva (one-soul). 

The opposite of this doctrine is the theory held by some 
Vedantists that there are many individuals and the world-appear¬ 
ance has no permanent illusion for all people, but each person 
creates for himself his own illusion, and there is no objective 
datum which forms the common ground for the illusory percep¬ 
tion of all people; just as when ten persons see in the darkness a 
rope and having the illusion of a snake there, run away, and 
agree in their individual perceptions that they have all seen 
the same snake, though each really had his own illusion and 
there was no snake at all. According to this view the illusory 
perception of each happens for him subjectively and has no 
corresponding objective phenomena as its ground. This must 
be distinguished from the normal Vedanta view which holds 
that objectively phenomena are atso happening, but that these 
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are illusory only in the sense that they will not last permanently 
and have thus only a temporary and relative existence in com* 
pari son with the truth or reality which is ever the same constant 
and unchangeable entity in all our perceptions and in all world - 
appearance. According to the other view phenomena are not 
objectively existent but are only subjectively imagined; so that 
the jug 1 see had no existence before 1 happened to have the 
perception that there was the jug; as soon as the jug illusion 
occurred to me I said that there was the jug, but it did not exist 
before. As soon as [ had the perception there was the illusion, 
and there was no other reality apart from the illusion. It is there¬ 
fore called the theory of drstisrativaiia, i.e. the theory that the 
subjective perception is the creating of the objects and that there 
are no other objective phenomena apart from subjective per¬ 
ceptions, In the normal Vedanta view however the objects of 
the world are existent as phenomena by the sense-contact with 
which the subjective perceptions arc created. The objective 
phenomena in themselves are ofcourse but modifications of ajfiana, 
but still these phenomena of the ajhana are there as the common 
ground for the experience of all. This therefore has an objec¬ 
tive epistemology whereas the drstisrativida has no proper 
epistemology, for the experiences of each person arc determined 
by his own subjective avidya and previous impressions as modi¬ 
fications of the avidya. The drstisrstivada theory approaches 
nearest to the VijMnavida Buddhism, only with this difference 
that while Buddhism does not admit of any permanent being 
Vedanta admits the Brahman, the permanent unchangeable 
reality as the only truth, whereas the illusory and momentary 
perceptions are but impositions on it. 

The mental and physical phenomena are alike in this, that 
both are modifications of ajflana. It is indeed difficult to 
comprehend the nature of ajflana. though its presence in con¬ 
sciousness can be perceived, and though by dialectic criticism 
all our most well-founded notions seem to vanish away and 
become self-contradictory and indefinable. Vedanta explains 
the reason of this difficulty as due to the fact that all these 
indefinable forms and names can only be experienced as modes 
of the real, the self-luminous. Our innate error which we con¬ 
tinue from beginningless time consists in this, that the real in 
its full complete light is ever hidden from us, and the glimpse 
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that we get of it is always through manifestations of forms 
and names; these phenomenal forms and names are undefinablc, 
incomprehensible, and unknowable in themselves, but under 
certain conditions they arc manifested by the self-luminous real, 
and at the time they are so manifested they seem to have a 
positive being which is undeniable. This positive being is only 
die highest being,the real which appears as the being of those forms 
and names. A lump of clay may be moulded into a plate or a 
cup, but the plate-form or the cup-form has no existence or being 
apart from the being of the clay: it is the being of the day that 
is imposed on the diverse forms which also then seem to have 
being in themselves. Our illusion thus consists in mutually itiis- 
attributing the characteristics of the unreal forms—the modes of 
ajflana and the real being. As this illusion is the mode of all our 
experience and its very essence, it is indeed difficult lor us to 
conceive of the Brahman as apart from the modes of ajltins. 
Moreover such is the nature of ajftanas that they are knowable 
only by a false identification of them with the self-luminous 
Brahman or atman. Being as such is the highest truth, the 
Brahman. The ajilana states are not non-being in the sense of 
nothing of pure negation {abkdvd) t but in the sense that they are 
not being, Being that is the self-luminous illuminates non-being, 
the ajiVana, and this illumination means nothing more than a 
false identification of being with non-being. The forms of ajrtana 
if they arc to be known must be associated with pure conscious¬ 
ness, and this association means an illusion, superimposition, and 
mutual nusattribution. But apart from punt consciousness these 
cannot be manifested or known, for it is pure consciousness alone 
that is self-luminous. Thus when we try to know the ajilana 
states in themselves as apart from the St man we fall in a ditemma, 
for knowledge means illusory supe rim position or illusion, and 
when it is not knowledge they evidently cannot be known. Thus 
apart from its being a factor in our illusory experience no other 
kind of its existence is known to us. if ajilana had been a non¬ 
entity altogether it could never come at all, if it were a positive 
entity then it would never cease to be; the ajflana thus is a 
mysterious category midway between being and non-being and 
indefinable in every way; and it is on account of this that it is 
called tnitvdnyatvdbkydm anirvdeya or undefinablc and undeter¬ 
minable either as real or unreal It is real in the sense that it is 
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a necessary postulate of our phenomena! experience and unreal 
m its own nature, for apart from Its connection with consciousness 
it is incomprehensible and undefinable. Its forms even while they 
are manifested in consciousness arc self-contradictory and in¬ 
comprehensible as to their real nature or mutual relation, and 
comprehensible only so far as they are manifested in conscious¬ 
ness, but apart from there no rational conception of them can be 
formed. Thus it is impossible to say anything about the aji’tana 
(for no know!edge of it is possible) save so far as manifested in 
consciousness and depending on this the DrstisrstivSdins asserted 
that our experience was inexplicably produced under the influence 
of avidya and that beyond that no objective common ground 
could be admitted But though this has the general assent of 
Vedanta and is irrefutable in itself, still for the sake of explain¬ 
ing our common sense view i praiikarmavyovasathtl) we may 
think that wc have an objective world before tis as the common 
field of experience, We can also imagine a scheme of things and 
operations by which the phenomenon of our experience may be 
interpreted in the light of the Vedanta metaphysics. 

The subject can be conceived in three forms: firstly as the 
aimar. the one highest reality, secondly as jiva or the atm an as 
limited by its psychosis, when the psychosis is not differentiated 
from the atman, but Atman is regarded as identical with the psy¬ 
chosis thus appearing as a living and knowing being, as jivasakyi or 
perceiving consciousness, or the aspect in which the jiva compre¬ 
hends, knows, or experiences; thirdly the antahkarana psychosis or 
mind which is an inner centre or bundle of avidya manifesta¬ 
tions, just as the outer world objects are exterior centres of 
avidya phenomena or objective entities. The antahkarana is not 
only the avidya capable of supplying all forms to our present ex¬ 
periences. but it also contains all the tendencies and modes of 
past impressions of experience in this life or in past lives. The 
antahkarana is always turning the various avidva modes of it into 
the jivasaksi (jiva in its aspect as illuminating mental states), and 
these are also immediately manifested, made known, and trans¬ 
formed into experience. These avidya states of the antahkarana 
are called its vrills or states. The specific peculiarity of the vrtti- 
ajftanas is this that only in these forms can they be superimposed 
upon pure consciousness, and thus be interpreted as states of con- 
- ciousness and have their indefiniteness or cover removed. The 
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forms of ajAana remain as indefinite and hidden or veiled only 
so long as they do not come into relation to these vrttis of anlah- 
karana, for the ajfiana can be destroyed by the cit only in the 
form of a vrtti, while in all other forms the ajflana veils the cit 
from manifestation. The removal of ajflana-vrttis of the antalv 
karana or the manifestation of vrtti-jrtana is nothing but this, that 
the antahkarana states of avidya arc the only states of ajftana 
which can be superimposed upon the self-luminous atman 
{fldkydsa, false attribution), The objective world consists of the 
avidya phenomena with the self as its background. Its objectivity 
consists in this that avidya in this form cannot be superimposed 
on tlie self-luminous cit but exists only as veiling the cit These 
avidya phenomena may be regarded as many and diverse, but in 
ail these forms they serve only to veil the cit and are beyond con¬ 
scious ness. I t is only when they come in contact with the avidya 
phenomena as antahkarana states that they coalesce with the 
avidya states and render themselves objects of consciousness or 
have thdr veil of avarana removed. It is thus assumed that in 
ordinary perceptions of objects such as jug, etc, the antahkarana 
goes out of the man’s body {iariratttadkyaf) and coming in 
touch with the jug becomes transformed into the same form, 
and as soon as this transformation takes place the cit which 
Ls always steadily shining illuminates the jug-form or the jug. 
The jug phenomena in the objective world could not he mani¬ 
fested f though these were taking place on tile background of 
the same self-luminous Brahman or atman as forms of the highest 
truth of my subjective consciousness! because the apian a pheno¬ 
mena in these forms serve to veil their illuminator, the self-lumin¬ 
ous, It was only by corning into contact with these phenomena 
that the antahkarana could be transformed into corresponding 
states and that the illumination dawned which at once revealed 
the antahkarana states and the objects with which these states or 
vrttts had coalesced. The consciousness manifested through the 
vrttis alone has the power of removing the ajftana veiling the 
cit. Of course there arc no actual distinctions of inner or outer, 
or the cit within me and the cit without me These are only of 
appearance and due to avidya. And it is only from the point of 
view of appearance that we suppose that knowledge of objects 
can only dawn when the inner cit and the outer cit unite together 
through the anlahkaraiiavrtti, which makes the external objects 
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tr&ns lucent as it were by its own translutencev remot e the ajftana 
which was veiling the external self-luminous cit and reveals the 
object phenomena by the very union of the cit as reflected 
through it and the cti as underlying the object phenomena. The 
pratyaksa-prama or right knowledge by perception h the cit, the 
pure consciousness, reflected through the vrtti and identical with 
the cit as the background of the object phenomena revealed by 
it From the relative point of view we may thus distinguish three 
consciousnesses: (t) consciousness as the background of objec¬ 
tive phenomena, (2) consciousness as the background of the jlva 
or pramatl, the individual, (3) consciousness reflected in the vrtti 
of the antahkarana; when these three unite perception is effected. 

Pram I or right knowledge means in Vedanta the acquire¬ 
ment of such new- knowledge as has not been contradicted by 
experience There is thus no absolute definition of 

truth, A knowledge acquired can be said to be true only so long 
as it is not contradicted. Thus the world appearance though it 
is very true now, may be rendered false p when fchb is contradicted 
by right knowledge of Brahman as the one reality. Thus the 
knowledge or the world appearance is true now, but not true 
absolutely* The only absolute truth is the pure consciousness 
which is never contradicted in any experience at any time: The 
truth of our world-knowledge is thus to be tested by finding out 
whether it will be contradicted at any stage of world experience 
or not That which is not contradicted by later experience is to 
be regarded as true p for all world knowledge as a whole will be 
contradicted when Brahma-knowledge is realized. 

The inner experiences of pleasure and pain also are gene¬ 
rated by a false identification of antahkarana transformations as 
pleasure or pain vrith the self, by virtue of which arc gene* 
rated the perceptions, “ I am happy/' or ** I am sorry," In con¬ 
tinuous perception of anything for a certain time as an object 
or as pleasure, etc the mental state or vrtti is said to last in the 
same way all the while so long as any other new form is not 
taken up by the antahkarana for the acquirement of any new 
knowledge. In such cases when I infer that there is fire on the 
hill that \ see, the hill is an object of perception, for the antah- 
karana vrtti is one with it, but that there is fire in it is a matter 
of inference, for the antahJcArana vrtti cannot be in touch with the 
fire; so in the same experience there may be two modes of 
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mental modification, as perception in seeing the hill, and as 
inference in inferring the fire in the hill. In cases of acquired 
perception, as when on seeing sandal wood I think that it is 
odoriferous sandal wood, it Is pore perception so far as the sandal 
wood is concerned, it is inference or memory so far as I assert it 
to be odoriferous. Vedanta does not admit the existence of the 
relation called samavdya (inherence) or jdti (class notion); and 
so docs not distinguish perception as a class as distinct from the 
other class called inference, and holds that both perception and 
inference are but different modes of the transformations of the 
antahkarana reflecting the cit in the corresponding vrttis. The 
perception is thus nothing but the cit manifestation in the an tali- 
karana vrtti transformed into the form of an object with which it is 
in contact. Perception in its objective aspect is the identity of 
the cit underlying the object with the subject, and perception in 
the subjective aspect is regarded as the identity of the subjective 
cit with the objective cit, This identity of course means that 
through the vrtti the same reality subsisting in the object and 
the subject is realized, whereas in inference the thing to be in¬ 
ferred, being away from contact with antahkarana, has apparently 
a different reality from that manifested in the States of conscious¬ 
ness. Thus perception is regarded as the mental state represent¬ 
ing the same identical reality in the object and the subject by 
antahkarana contact, and it is held that the knowledge produced 
by words (e.g. this is the same Dcvadatta) referring identically 
to the same thing which is seen <c.g. when 1 see Devadatta 
befnre me another man says this is Devadatta, and the know¬ 
ledge produced by “this is Dcvadatta" though a verbal (tdMa) 
knowledge is to be regarded as perception, for the antahkarana 
vrtti is the same) is to be regarded as perception or pralyaksa. 
The content of these words (this is Devadatta) being the same 
as the percept ion, and there being no new relationing knowledge as 
represented in the proposition “ th is is Devadatta invol ving the 
unity of two terms “ this 1 ’ and " Devadatta” with a copula, but 
only the indication of one whole as Devadatta under visual per¬ 
ception already experienced, the knowledge proceeding from 
*' tliis is Devadatta '* is regarded as an example of nirvikatpa 
knowledge. So on the occasion of the rise of Brahma-conscious¬ 
ness when the preceptor instructs “thou art Brahman" the 
knowledge proceeding from the sentence is not savikalpa, for 
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though grammatically there ace two ideas and a copula, yet 
from the point of view of intrinsic significance {ttUparya) one 
identical reality only is indicated, Vedanta docs not distinguish 
nirv ileal pa and savikalpa in visual perception, but only in £abda 
perception as in cases referred to above In all such cases the 
condition for nirvikalpa is that the notion conveyed by the 
sentence should be one whole or one identical reality, whereas 
in savikalpa perception we have a combination oV different 
ideas as in the sentence, the king's man Is coming ” {rajapvntpa 
ilgacchati). Here no identical reality is signified, but what is 
signified is the combination of two or three different concepts 1 . 

It is not out of place to mention in this connection that 
Vedanta admits all the six pram anas of Kumarila and con¬ 
siders like Mimamsa that all knowledge is self-valid {svattth- 
pramdna). But prama has not the same meaning in Vedanta 
as in Mimamsa. There as we remember prama meant the 
knowledge which goaded one to practical action and as such 
all knowledge was prama, until practical experience showed the 
course of action in accordance with which it was found to be 
contradicted. In Vedanta however there is no reference to action, 
but prama means only uncontradicted cognition. To the definition 
of sc I f- validity as given by Mimamsa Vedanta adds another 
objective qualification, that such knowledge can have svatah- 
pramSnya as is not vitiated by the presence of any dosa (cause 
of error, such as defect of senses or the like). Vedanta of course 
does not think like Nyaya that positive conditions (e.g. cor¬ 
respondence, etc/) are necessary for the validity of knowledge, 
nor does it divest knowledge of all qualifications like the 
Mimamststs, for whom all knowledge is self-valid as such. It 
adopts a middle course and holds that absence of dosa is a ncces- 
sary condition for the sel f. validity of knowledge. It is clear that 
this is a compromise, for whenever an external condition has to 
be admitted, the knowledge cannot be regarded as selr-valid, 
but Vedanta says that as it requires only a negative condition 
for the absence of dosa, the objection does not apply to it, and it 
holds that if it depended on the presence of any positive con- 
dition for proving the validity of knowledge like the Nyaya, 
then only its theory of self-validity would have been damaged. 
But since it wants only a negative condition, no blame can be 

1 See VZx&tnfmfanAtOjt 
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attributed to it* theory of self-validity. Vedanta was bound to 
follow this slippery middle course, for it could not say that the 
pure cit reflected in consciousness could require anything else 
for establishing its validity, nor could it say that all phenomenal 
forms of knowledge were also all valid, for then the world- 
appearance would come to be valid i so it held that know* 
ledge could be regarded as valid only when there was no dosa 
present; thus from the absolute point of view all world-know¬ 
ledge was false and had no validity, because there was the 
avidya-dosa, and in the ordinary sphere also that knowledge was 
valid in which there was no dosa. Validity (pramanya) with 
Mimamsa meant the capacity that knowledge has to goad u$ to 
practical action in accordance with it, hut with Vedanta it meant 
correctness to facts and want of contradiction. The absence of 
dosa being guaranteed there is nothing which can vitiate the 
correctness of knowledge** 

Vedanta Theory of Illusion. 

Wc have already seen that the Mimamsists had asserted that 
all knowledge was true simply because it was knowledge {yath- 
arthnk sane vivod&spadibhutah pratyayak pratyayntvat\ Even 
illusions were explained by them as being non-perception of the 
distinction between the thing perceived (e.g. the conch-shell), and 
the thing remembered (e.g, silver). But Vedanta objects to this, 
and ask-s how there can be non-distinct ion betwee n a thing which 
is dearly perceived and a thing which is remembered? If it is 
said that it is merely a non-perception of the non-association (i-e, 
non perception of the fact that this is not connected with silver), 
then also it cannot be, for then it is on either side mere negation, 
and negation with MimamsS is nothing but the bare presence or the 
locus of negation (eg. negation of Jug on die ground U nothing but 
the bare presence of the ground), or in other words non-percep¬ 
tion of the non association of -silver" and "this” means barely 
and merely the "silver" and “this." Even admitting for argu¬ 
ment's sake that the distinction between two things or two ideas 
is not perceived, yet merely from such a negative aspect no one 
could be tempted to move forward to action (such as stoop¬ 
ing down to pick up a piece of illusoiy silver). It is positive 

1 Satomft, *mfi*M* OOnMu, ™ sralahpii- 
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conviction or perception that can lead a man to actual practical 
movement. J f again it is said that it is the general and imperfect 
perception of a thing (which has not been properly differentiated 
and comprehended) before me, which by the memory of silver 
appears to be like true silver before me and this generates the 
movement for picking it up, then this also is objectionable. For 
thu appearance ttf the similarity with real silver cannot lead us 
to behave with the thing before me as if it were real silver. Thus 
1 may perceive that gavaya (wild ox) is similar to cow, but despite 
this similarity I am not tempted to behave with the gavaya as 
if it were a cow. Thus in whatever way the MimamsS position 
may be defined jt fails 1 . Vedanta thinks that the illusion is 
not merely subjective, but that there is actually a phenomenon 
of illusion as there are phenomena of actual external objects; 
the difference in the two cases consists in this, that the illusion 
is generated by the dosa or defect of the senses etc., whereas the 
phenomena of external objects are not due to such specific dosus. 
The process of illusory perception in Vedanta may be described 
thus. First by the contact of the senses vitiated by dosas a 
mental state as “thisnes*" with reference to the thing before me 
is generated; then in the tiling as "this' 1 and in the mental state 
of the form of that "this 1 ' the cit is reflected. Then the avidya 
(nescience) associated with the cit is disturbed by the presence 
of the dosa, and this disturbance along with the impression of 
silver remembered through similarity is transformed into the 
appearance of silver. There is thus an objective illusory silver 
appearance, as well as a similar transformation of the mental state 
generated by its contact with the illusory silver. These two trans- 
formations, the silver state of the mind and external phenomenal 
illusory silver state,arc manifested by the perceiving consciousness 
(shkflOtiCjmya). There are thus here two phenomenal transforma¬ 
tions, one in the avidya states forming the illusory objective silver 
phenomenon, and another in the antahkarana-vrtti or mind state. 
Hut in spite of there being two distinct and separate phenomena, 
them object being the same as the - this'- in perception, we have 
one knowledge of illusion. The special feature of this theory of 
illusion is that an indefinable {anirvacaniyakhydt^ ilfosorv silver 
is created in every ease where an illusory' perception of silver 
There are three orders of reality' in \ edanta, namely the 

1 Sec an slcSyati refutation. 
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faramdrthiku or absolute, z yavokarika or practical ordinary 
experience, and pnUtbhdsika, illusory. The first one represents 
the absolute truth; the other two are false impressions due 
to dosa. The difference between vyavaharika and pratibhasikn 
is that the dosa of the vyavaharika perception is neither dis¬ 
covered nor removed until salvation, whereas the dosa of the 
pratibhasika reality which occurs in many extraneous forms (such 

as defect of the senses, sleep, etc.) is perceived in the world of 
our ordinary 7 experience, and thus the pratibhasika experience 
lasts for a much shorter period than the vyavaharika. But just 
as the vyavaharika world is regarded as phenomenal modifica¬ 
tions of the ajrtatia, as apart from our subjective experience and 
even before it, so the illusion (e.g. of silver in the conch-shell) is 
also regarded as a modification of avidya,an indefinable creation 
of the object ofillusion. by the agency of the d&sa. Thus in the 
oF the illusion of silver in the conch-shell, indefinable silver 
is created by the do'va in association with the senses, which is 
called the creation of an indefinable (fflewsw^) stiver of illu¬ 
sion. Here the cit underlying the conch-shell remains the same 
but the avidva of antahkarana suffers modifications (jaHwm i) 
on account of dosa, and thus gives rise to the illusory creation. 
The illusory silver is thus vivartta (appearance) from the point 
of view of the cit and parinama from the point of view of 
avidya. for the difference between vivartta and parinama is, that 
in the former the transformations have a different reality from 
the cause (Cit is different from the appearance imposed on it), 
while in the latter case the transformations have the same reality 
as the transforming entity (appearance of stiver has the same 
stuff as the avidya whose transformations it is). But now a 
difficulty arises that if the illusory perception of silver is due to 
a coalescing of the cit underlying the anlahkarana-vrtti as modi¬ 
fied by dosa and the object—cit as underlying the "this' 1 before 
me (in the illusion of * this is silver"), then l ought to have the 
experience that " 1 am silver’'like "I am happy ‘ and not that 
"this is silver"; the answer is, that as the coalescing takes place 
in connection with my previous notion as "this." the form of 
the knowledge also Is “this is silver" whereas in the notion 
“I am happy," the notion of happiness takes place in connec¬ 
tion with a previous vrtti of “I” Thus though the coalescing 
of the two “Cits" is the same in both cases, yet in one case the 
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know ledge takes the form oT *'I am," and in another as “this is lT 
according as the previous impression is "I" or “this." In dreams 
also the dream perceptions are the same as the illusory- percep¬ 
tion of silver in the conch-shdt. There the illusory creations are 
generated through the defects of sleep, and these creations are 
imposed upon the cit The dream experiences cannot be regarded 
merely as memory-products, for the perception in dream is in the 
form that “I sec that 1 ride in the air on chariots, etc." and not 
that I remember the chariots." In the dream state all the senses 
are inactive, and therefore there is no separate objective cit there, 
but the whole dream experience with all characteristics of space, 
time, objects, etc. is imposed upon the cit The objection that 
■.incc the imposition is on the pure cit the imposition ought to 
last even in waking stages, and that the dream experiences ought 
to continue even in waking life, does not hold; for in the waking 
stages the antahkarana is being constantly transformed into dif¬ 
ferent states on the expiry of the defects of sleep, etc., which were 
causing the dream cognitions. This is called nivrtti (negation i 
as distinguished from badha (cessation). The illusory creation of 
dream experiences may still be there on the pure cit, but these 
cannot be experienced any longer, for there being no dosa of 
sleep the antahkarana is active and gulTcring modifications in 
accordance with the objects presented before us. This is what is 
called nivrtti, for though the illusion is there 1 cannot experience 
it, whereas hadha or cessation occurs when the illusory creation 
ceases, as when on finding out the real nature of the conch-shell 
the illusion of silver ceases, and we feel that this is not silver, this 
was not and will not he silver. When the conch-shell is perceived 
as silver, the silver is felt as a reality, but this feeling of reality 
wa* not an illusory creation, though the silver was an objective 
illusory creation; for the reality in the $ukti (conch-shell) is trans¬ 
ferred and felt as belonging to the illusion of silver Imposed upon 
it Here we sec that the illusion of silver has two different kinds 
or illusion comprehended in it. One is the creation of an inde¬ 
finable silver* OHirvaamiya-rajatotpaiit) and the other is the attri¬ 
bution of the reality belonging to the conch-shell to the illusory 
silver imposed upon it. by which we Teel at the time of the illu- 

*' on th r a f, '* ,s a rcal ' t y- This is no doubt the anyathdkkmti 
form of illusion as advocated by Nyfiya. Vedanta admits that 
when two things (e* red flower and crystal) are both present 
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before my senses, and I attribute the quality of one to the other 
by illusion (eqj. the illusion that the crystal is red), then the illusion 
is of the form of artyathakhyati; but if one of the things is not 
present before toy senses and the other is, then the illusion is not 
of the anyathakhyati type, but of the anirvaeaniyakhyati type. 
Vedanta could not avoid the former type of illusion, for it be¬ 
lieved that all appearance of reality in the world-appearance 
was really derived from the reality of Brahman, which was self- 
luminous in all our experiences. The world appearance Is an 
illusory creation, but the sense of reality that it carries with it 
is a misattribution {cmyathakhyati) of the characteristic of the 
Brahman to it, Tor Brahman alone is the true and the real, which 
manifests itself as the reality of all our illusory' world-experience, 
just as it is the reality of Sukti that gives to the appearance of 
silver its reality. 

Vedanta Ethics and Vedanta Emancipation. 

Vedanta says that when a duly qualified man takes to the 
study of Vedanta and is instructed by the preceptor—'* Thou 
art that (Brahman),’* he attains the emancipating knowledge, 
and the world-appearance becomes for him false and illusory. 
The qualifications necessary for the study of Vedanta are (1) 
that the person having studied all the Vedas with the proper 
accessories, such as grammar, lexicon etc. is in full possession of 
the knowledge of the Vedas,(2)that either in this life or in another, 
he must have performed only the obligatory Vedic duties (such 
as daity prayer, etc. called nifya-karmd) and occasionally obli¬ 
gatory duty (such as the birth ceremony at the birth of a son, 
called naimittikadiarmJ) and must have avoided all actions for 
the fulfilment of selfish desires {kdvtya-karmas, such as the 
performance of sacrifices for going to Heaven) and all pro¬ 
hibited actions (e.g, murder, etc. nbiddka-karma) in such a 
way that his mind is purged of all good and bad actions (no 
karma is generated by the nitya and nitimiUika-harma, and as 
he has not performed the tdmya and prohibited karmas. he has 
acquired no new karma). When he has thus properly purified 
his mind and is in possession of the four virtues or means of 
fitting the mind for Vedanta instruction (called sUdhann) he 
can regard himself as properly qualified for the Vedanta in¬ 
struction, These virtues axe (t) knowledge of what is eternal 
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and what is transient, (2) disinclination to enjoyments of this 
life and of the heavenly life after death, {3) extreme distaste for 
all enjoyments, and anxiety for attaining the means of right know- 
’- d £ e - U> crjntrpl over the senses by which these are restrained 
from everything but that which aids the attainment of right 
knowledge (damd), (a) having restrained them, the attainment 
of such power that these senses may not again be tempted to¬ 
wards worldly enjoyments {nparati), (ij power of bearing extremes 
of heat, cold p etc F {£■) employment of mind towards the at- 
tainment of right knowledge, (d) faith in the instructor and 
lipanisads f (5) strong desire to attain salvation. A man pos¬ 
sessing the above qualities should try to understand correctly 
the true purport of the Upanisads (called iravana), and by 
arguments in favour of the purport of the Upnnisads to 
strengthen his conviction as stated in the Upam'sads (called 
manma) and then by nididkydsana (meditation ) which includes 
a the Voga processes of concentration, try to realize the truth 
as one. V edanta therefore in ethics covers the ground of 
oga. but while for Yoga emancipation proceeds from under¬ 
standing the difference between purusa and prakrti, with Vedanta 
salvation comes by the dawn of right knowledge that Brahman 
alone is the true reality, his own self 1 . M imams* asserts that the 
edas do not declare the knowledge of one Brahman to be the 
supreme goal, but holds that a]) persons should act in accord¬ 
ance with the Vedic injunctions for the attainment of good 
and the removal of evil. But Vedanta holds that though the 
purport of the earlier Vedas is as Mlmamsa has it, yet this 
is meant only for ordinary people, whereas for the elect the 
goal is clearly as the Upanisads indicate it, namely the attain¬ 
ment of the highest knowledge. The performance of Vedic 
duties is intended only for ordinary men, but yet it was 
believed by many (e.g. Vacaspati Mtira and his followers) that 
due performance of Vedic duties helped a man to acquire a 
great keenness for the attainment of right know-ledge; others 
icve (ag, i rnkasatma and his followers) that it served to 
brmg about suitable opportunities by securing good preceptors, 
e c. an to remove many obstacles from the way so that it be¬ 
came easier for a person to attain the desired right knowledge 
In the acquirement of ordinary knowledge the ajflanas re- 
1 Sec rA£to/itr,irB amt ^^itakmkmuHddkL 
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moved are only imailer states of ajflana, whereas when the 
Brahma-knowledge dawns the ajflana as a whole is removed. 
Brahma-knowledge at the stage of its first rise is itself also a 
state of knowledge, but such is its special strength that when 
this knowledge once dawns, even the state of knowledge which 
at first reflects it (and which being a state is itself aj liana modi¬ 
fication) is destroyed by it. The state itself being destroyed, 
only the pure infinite and unlimited Brahman shines forth in its 
own true light Thus it is said that just as fire riding on a piece 
of wood would bum the whole city and after that would bum 
the very same wood, so in the last state of mind the Brahma* 
knowledge wpuld destroy all the illusory world-appearance and 
at last destroy even that final state*. 

The mukti stage is ore in which the pure light of Brahman 
as the identity of pure intelligence, being and complete bibs 
shines forth in its unique glory, and all the rest vanishes as 
illusory nothing. As all being of the wo rid -appearance is but 
limited manifestations of that one being, so all pleasures also 
are but limited manifestations of that supreme bliss, a taste 
of which we all can get in deep dreamless sleep. The being 
of Brahman however is not an abstraction from all existent 
beings as the j toM (being as class notion) or the naiyayika, but 
the concrete, the real, which in its aspect as pure consciousness 
and pure bliss is always identical with itself Being Uat) is pure 
bliss and pure consciousness. What becomes of the avidya during 
mukti (emancipation) is as difficult for one to answer as the 
question, how the avidyi came forth and stayed during the world- 
appearance. It is best to remember that the category of the 
indefinite avidya is indefinite as regards its origin, manifestation 
and destruction. Vedanta however betieves that even when the 
true knowledge has once been attained, the body may hist for a 
while, ir the individual's previously ripened k arm as demand it 
Thus the emancipated person may walk about and behave like 
an ordinary' sage, but yet he js emancipated and can no longer 
acquire any new karma. As soon as the fruits due to his ripe 
karmas are enjoyed and exhausted, the sage loses his body and 
there will never be any other birth for him, for the dawn of 
perfect knowledge has burnt up for him all budding karmas of 
begiuninglcss previous lives, and he is no longer subject to any 
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of Che illusions subjective or objective which could make any 
knowledge, action, or feeling possible for him. Such a man is 
culled jtvammikia, Le. emancipated while living. For him all 
world-appearance has ceased. He is the one light burning alone 

m himself where everything ebe has vanished for ever from the 
stage 1 . 

Vedanta and other Indian Systems. 

Vedanta is distinctly antagonistic to Nyaya, and most of 
its powerful dialectic criticism is generally directed against it. 
bmikara himself had begun it by showing contradictions and 
inconsistencies in many or the Nyaya conceptions, such as the 
theory of causation, conception of the atom, the relation of sama- 
vaya, the conception of Jati, etc.* His followers carried it to still 
greater lengths as is fully demonstrated by the labours of^ribarsa, 
Citsukha, Madhusudana, etc. It was opposed to Mimamsa so 
far as this admitted the Nyaya-Vais^ika categories, but agreed 
with it generally as regards the pram an as of nnumsna, upamiti, 
arthspatti, .s^bda,, and anupalabdhl. It also Found a great sup- 
porter in Mimamsa with its doctrine of the self-validity and self- 
manifesting power of knowledge. But it differed from Mimamsa 
in t ie field of practical duties and entered into many elaborate 
discussions to prove that the duties of the Vedas referred only to 
ordinary men, whereas men of higher order had no Vedie duties 
to perform but were to rise above them and attain the highest 
knowledge, and that a man should perform the Vedfc duties 

on y so long as he was not fit for Vedanta instruction and 
studies. 

With Samkhya and Yoga the relation of Vedanta seems to 
be very close. We have already seen that Vedanta had accepted 
<i- ihc special means of self-purification, meditation, etc., that 
were advocated by Yoga The main difference between Vedanta 
*nd Samkhya was this that Samkhya believed that the stuff of 
winch the world consisted was a reality side by side with the 
purusas. In later times Vedanta had compromised so Tar with 
bamkhya that it also sometimes described may! as being made 
up of f-attva, rajas, and Umas, Vedanta also held that according 
to these three characteristics were formed diverse modifications 

1 Set /y*'dJa/r\ 
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Of the may a. Thus ISvara is believed to possess a mind of pure 
sattva alone. But sattva, rajas and tarn as were accepted in 
Vedanta m the sense of tendencies and nut as reals as Samkhya 
held it. Moreover, in spite of all modifications that ntaya was 
believed to pass through as the stuff of the world-appearance, it 
was indefinable and indefinite, and in its nature different from 
what we understand as positive or negative It was an unsub¬ 
stantial nothing, a magic entity which had its being only so long 
as it appeared. Prakrti also was indefinable or rather undemon- 
strable as regards its own essential nature apart from its mani¬ 
festation, but even then it was believed to be a combination of 
positive reals. It was undefinable because so long as the reals 
composing it did not combine, no demonstrable qualities belonged 
to it with which it could be defined. Maya however was imde- 
monstrable, indefinite, and indefinable in all forms; it was a 
separate category of the indefinite. Samkhya believed in ilic 
personal individuality of souls, while for Vedanta there was only 
one soul or self, which appeared as many by virtue of the maya 
transformations. There was an adhyasa or illusion in Samkhya 
as well as in Vedanta; but in the former the illusion was due 
to a mere non-distinction between prakrti and punisa or mere 
misattribution of characters or identities, but in Vedanta there 
was not only misattribution. but a false and altogether inde¬ 
finable creation. Causation with Samkhya meant real transforma¬ 
tion, but with Vedanta all transformation was mere appearance. 
Though there were so many differences, it is however easy to 
see that probably at the time of the origin of the two systems 
during the Upanisad period each was built up from very- similar 
ideas which differed only in tendencies that gradually manifested 
themselves into the present divergences of the two systems. 
Though Sankara laboured hard to prove that the Samkhya 
view could not be found in the Upanisads, we can hardly be 
convinced by his interpretations and arguments. The more 
he argues, the more we are led to suspect that the Samkhya 
thought had its origin in the Upanisads. Sankara and bis 
followers borrowed much of their dialectic form of criticism from 
the Buddhists, His Brahman was very much like the Sunya 
of Nagarjuna. It is difficult indeed to distinguish between 
pure being and pure non-being as a category'. The debts of 
Sankara to the self-luminosity of the Vijflanavada Buddhism 
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can hardly be overestimated. There seems to be much truth 
in the accusations against Sankara by Vijliana Nhiksu and 
others that he was a hidden Buddhist himself. I am led to 
th.nk that Sankara's philosophy is lately a compound of 
\>jflanavada and Sfinyavada Buddhism with the Upanisad 
notion of the permanence of self superadded. 
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.. 4 | S- 4 Pp 4 ^ 

AMfyaAdr&i 433 
fikdjf<u£kf£ r 306 
Bki/ra vdftiiM, S3 

BtuElAs, 461 

MiJvtf, 1424 14^ 187, 313 Pi., 357 
193 

&kdw-karma T 191 

191 

MAxvrtii t 18* 4 aot, 31S 
A'Ali', 195 
dMvdfJrafanlt}4t w 3s a s- 

4 4 J 3 

^iJtWBWifiiJTip 194, igj 

| 4 j 

^^fnaLt-iin 453 

&tonlf>k(irnnimimtJ r 147 
Bhi^igar>eia s m p 343#. 

MJitffriisu. i93 P 194 

4S1 

MufadAikAtlroi 4 ao 

3 4 Dm. 

Bhifcju, 31 4f 371 «., 413 

Bki£pd#t M 

173 

Atoffirtkam, 414 

iao 

Bhgjaa in. t i3> 133*-. a J3- *3^ 

Wnwp 337 
BhuriiFftk 30S 
Mto, 338 

•Mij/jj; J14. jio 

rjo B 134 
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bkuiAdi, 249. act, at^ 

j 4 a 

BL-bbaittifc. 139 

Bi&ftatA*e& Indim, 317 »., «. 

BEfth h U 4 „ 89 ; determined by List though; p 

pe 

Blessedne*.*, 61 
Bod as + 176 , 379 
bxth* p4 i, 

ta 4 £dJ«£tanHj m T 412 
Bodhoyafta, 433 

433. 

WW. 173 

301 

fodkitettva, lay. r jio, tji*, 

1^6. 13,7 

Bombay * ” , 28*v ± 317 jf. 

&rnAirni£Au/ii T a 15 w. 

^ra£iifdfcHrfiV K t8 «■ 

AnrJjgtiKaryvf, 199, a cw, t* 6 + *271^ 336, 
’7* *83 
Brahm Jihood B 55 

fiA mqfdfemtte, 65*^ 33d 
Bmhnaa-knowledge 491 
Brahman *o F n # 33, iS fl . p 32, 34, j$, 
35- *fr S4. A 60, lo. 11 l p t 44i 
™- 701, *11, itf., aa| t 334. ajj r 2JIK 
joliT.p 43 o 1 +31 f +3 4t 431ft. 437. 438, 
44^443.444 445, 446. 447, 451 r 4 fi3, 
4*7* 458 . 401. 4 6H f 469, 481, 4« 3p 
483. 4H9, 491; an highest blts^ 48; 
B4 bam mat til and transcendent. <o: 
** Gfdtilltr, 49; as ul«m T 43; as su¬ 
preme prindptn eji l ao; ;ls 
the cause of all, 4 S; a* ullimftEG cause, 
53 T duaJiitit Conception of, 48; qai- 
Taiem |e 4 imsn, 45; identified with 
naiural object*.. +4: instruction of Fmji- 
pui on, 46; nieaEsip^ of, ao; negtiiif« 
method of IctVOWBOg, 44; positive deS^ 
(islitfti of t impofeibki 44 j powers of 
gwb depended on F 373 powers 0/ 
a*t»m 3 objects depended on, 37: priest 
‘lues: after, 43; Ulhftliltlte* of, 
ioidcounie, 43; transition of the ffiOiii’ 
iaR fih 37; three eimanlM qf ihnnghr 
regarding, jjj; universe- created hjui uff, 
4*?i Hiiknowabihly j*f F 44 
BrahmajjaspaEi, ij t 32, 43 
Brahma Saninj, 40 

BwAm*>siif*a t 45 o. f n. t 91 w rF *43 m p 

430, 453. 4r° 

62. & 4t 7a, ni#. F 113. 

279, 4 i8 p 42a, +11. 4*2, 419, 431-4^ 

439 nr. S VaLjrmv* COttificttaric* of, ft 
/fniAm &-j jj/jT^ 44 £Ftf, 3JyJS. 

ArdJa«tt?>frJ, 28 *- 
34 ft. 

&r&&fHap*tenS M IQ], 144 
Bnhnayind, ii^ir, 

BhdtmjC i a6## +t 3?4 
Brahmins, 10* u h is. jr* 33 
Brahmin*^ ft, 11, 13, 13*., 15, a8 r 
* 9 * 30 . 31 , 33 . 3 j f aoS. 404 , 419 - 


Stme* as rnpreme essence in, 27; 
character of,, rj ; composition of, 13 s 
creation and evolution I henry wm* 
bind in, 15; development of, into 
Upaniiadjp 31 ; doctrine of, ?2; 

meaning of, 13 w. 

BrAlimnr.il thought, transition of, into 
Ampyaka thought, 35, 

Brihmanistn^ 

Breath. 171 
Britiih, 11,371 
Bruno, 40 m. 

firbiLilflra^^a. 14, t$«>, 31, 33, 34 w., 

35 - 37 Ma i 39 p 45 ^p 45 " - 49 ^ 5 *. te, 
5^4 <7 oil hs,'j, F iion^ hi n., 226 t 
263 jb_, 431 if. p 469. 4^0; rtbirih in, S7 
Brhad.rathji F 217 
RrJLaJp&Bdlai 18 #i. 

BrhaLspali, 79 
Brkxtiy 370 
BrkxtkiJfG, 17 r jf. 

Brholmm r^r/ 4 , p?s. 

Buddha, 7, ft 4r 05. -fiy, 79, So. 8 * 5 , 
p 93 t 94 - *o?p i^o. 

Jl8. 119, it*, 127. 333, i 4 r t r+4,147* 
109. 3 7 ^ * 74 - 117* i his life. Hr 
tr, 129 

Buddl.siieva, 1 ii r nft 

Baddhaghoyi, Hi, 83, ^2 w, F 94, 96. 99, 

105 r ifrfh 47p: hi 5 view of ntwnc and 
for eli„ HS; his view of 89; 

on theory of perception, 97 
Bm.lrlhahvod, 84, tji F 137 
KudLilnifdiitat 11S 
Buddha^ 136, 137. 424 
fJudJ/tctr vimitiy S3 
Baddhayintip 125 w. 

dud/Ai t 113, 214, lid, *i@ t$. y i3 4p 215+ 
2 4 <?n. fc 14a, 249. 151. 15 & t 259, 260. 
*1* »6»f 1 * 3 - »** 1**. « 7 J. 

Iff, 1'** »8i- 19 S) 199- 311 . 31*. 
at. 331 It'S, WJ, 4 ty 416, 

Jjftff.. 31 t 

fai+teh iRf/iOrj t 459 it, 

Buddhism + 1. 9, 74, 75, ? 3 r 83, 95, 10S, 
no. in, 119, 13H, ic ?1 ifir^^p 
i* 9 i ■ 75 h 3 ° 9 - 3^9, ?37«.. 

’ 74 - jea, 3 Ja ^-« 417. 4 ^ 5 i *«' 
theory of illnsioti. 383; tsuaa- 
lion as tildAimr* and fpJufteifiy 343, 
entid^tn of rnomentarmeSs by N'viiya. 
274: criticism of the airriltrffa pci- 
^eption of Nyiya, 339 ft.; currents of 
th^rughl prior to. Ho; denial of the; 
e^iitencc of ne^Qlion + 357 ff.; denial 
of why]*is 380 a.; ObjimuarttFi c«n- 
Iritution to the theory of conconii- 
tanvtp 3511 Dintiijjii’s doctrine of 
universal piipaiition and itifeiCOC^ 
Dniiraft^a'i riew of the new 
knowledge acquired by inierenee. 3HS n*i 
doctrine- of tnatler,, 95 s doctnne of 
naomentariness, 15&: doctrine of non- 
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Kin I 6 i Ef .; doctrine of raomentaTmes.-s 
and ;hi.- doctrine of causal effigies: cy, 
I S3 IT.; doctrine of fiiHra&irjvf as 
determining Cause-effect re lit ion, ic- 
fuiril by W^spli, 35is doctrine of 
and fjtdmpatti as groan da of 
inference refute! by Yaevpati, 3*1 f 
ep i nmlogy the SibtriUli ikas, 408 ff, ^ 
evolution of (bought in, 166: heretical 
KhooU prior to* 701 identity and re- 
cognition. 163 } £n thence m Mlmiqwi 
logic* 388, 190; nature of existence, 
i6jt: no-sou t doctrine in, m; ont^ 
logic*! problems, 1^4 fiT. ; Tefal Eon of 
tulKtiuiLhe and quality, E xelation of 
Universal^ and particulars* 1S4: relatsun 
of the whole and I be- parl P 164; relation 
of ca.u»e and effect, 164; relation of 
inherence r 16$; relation of power to 
the pOwcr-poiscssor, i6j; relation to 
Upaniuds, 80; schools, rise of, m; 
uiiiK d^m ;tnd sensations in, state 
of philoflopby prior to. ;8; the t^xdhx- 
doctrine, s Th.traTa.ila school*, tll| 
views on jtfwJ njv. t'pipf* by 

negative iodtim jSg V^Kiia 

epitemdlogy, 411 ff- 

Bnddhiun f early). crp- in, $qi CM»I 
connection, >4: definition of samiilhi, 
101: fruar tloble trulhs, mi imp..'rt- 
Junee of (Wlln^.- 07; iosvwt, djraifiea- 
tLuis of, 198; the doctrine of, 

I od; fomna and desire, lb®; 
dkas as “I P h gSi Jttiaat in, iooj 
meditation in, stage* af, ioj ; medita¬ 
tion of haman body as Import. 103 i 
nud i union y f universal friendship* pity 
etc.. <03: ftjr-r-dJffl and teeny in, 109 - 
n/eeiI m, thorny of. 108; no-wlrdoetrinci 
Contrasted with Upanipid self-doctrino* 

1 ioi objects of concentration, 104 ; 
praunism in, tbl it. ; pceparitDry 
measures for meditation, ro 1; science 
of breath. 105; wig&e-contjicl theory 
in, 97; it 7 n and nmSdki in, 100; 
theory of cognition in* £0; LTpon^iadi, 
(elation with, 109; volition in, 9S 

Bmdikixm im TransidtiaHi y 88 m., 89 n. f 
90/1., 9911-, 107ia 3 #., turn. 

JittettfiktlfW HI, Tift JV. 

Buddhist, 130 w,* 1 61, 163+ 169, 17-, 178, 
5 3*. =37h ^7®+ T 9^- 1“^ 37f*p 

A*V 190* J9S. 4*0. 4’9 p 434, 

437 P 46^; Canonical works, Si 1 cmincil, 
119; d<JctrinL-:-, 38 1 ■ literature. 78, 8a, 
fai logic, iTOp r 5 j + tJ7 t 309: mi* 
ritmarics, 301 n,; pfulrrcopfiy, 3, 7, 84, 
■4$* 164, a 10; psychology, $fi v 9611. 

Buddhistic, Si , 417 nr.; doctrines* 83, 
1 do , Iexti. ke»9 

Buddhists, ? f 68, 63 ji„ 75, jit* 139* 147, 
167, 173, 174, (Si, (83, (86, rSy* 196* 
303, 119, 140"'. *57. *74- 3 79 h 596, 
J*S. W. J°9f 3»3> 5(8,315, 331, 333, 


3M? U4*. 341* 345. 34^. 34fi 34^^50, 
1J7, ||7, 361, 3*i. 48f, 41 i t 

149, fji* 

rflr dSrr L frfW/i dt 

^tafrifp I |f>JT- 
j, I 70 J#. 

Bilhlef, f70«,, 176 

1 a nMd r.TJ d, 113. 

1 a 1 

i .if fVfii/a mikrtet Jhunniii^ 114 
1 r a 

Cakr^fatfA, 333 

rtL^fid, i 0 4 

Cflltrspioi, Itjw,, aji, Jii, 13S 
CakiaE^oitlfttta, 130 
rMnrwiW, 91 w, 

Cakravarttl* Sir. 308 w, 

Calcutta. t6| *, T 168 
Calcutta UiJvceftty, ur T ibSn.* 113 
Cambridge, 1*55 J« r 
Candroklnsa TarkiUmkim. 779 
CandmklrtL, 85 8Sw. r 87, ^bw-, l&n, 
lagw., ii 8 4 iao p 13^ [40, lfi6; his 
mCerpTetalion of niiina, S3 M r 
CsmdrapmJAapii l 171 it. 

OwWfcr, an 

C^^fjt?r«. 

C^fBcity. tjJ, tfib 

Caraka + 91 irt- tt|h 116, 117, ll8, 

if9, 114, i^r* 380, tSi h tSjpt-, 30s f 
304 *- ? «rw wol* 91 Pf. i system 
of Siipkbya in, 314 
Combo iSq 

ifl-TjAffij. 301 
C&r&ku, ffirirciy i$att. 

C^rnU FaiMjalihp aj| 
rorf, 79 

Cvrjjpifi&kii' 3 3 

Categories, b8r # 1$$, 587, 3* 3, 513, j6 i# 
413^ 4^1. 4fla 

3l7,i;8ir v 1^44^443t433 

103 

7a 

171«. 

tdttfAfotalm, t so 
ftifurdni/ivti ]i5 

Qqulal actrritj, 16^ * cottocarions, 141; 

eJFiciency, i$i^ 168 £ muvctflmt, ilb 
CausalkDO, 466, 468; a* teii change, 

Cause, 336 

Cau^e -cnElocatinn, 374, 117^ 
jjjTi', 101 
fdmxftXf 171 
r- t iPT>ru, i9g + 199 
Ctlrvilai, dS, 71, 87+ 30a 
CiTOkas, »«, ™, 3iji, jjt. j+;, 364 39,; 

phil<no|ih^ nf, 79 
Central India, 171 
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ufta, 764 
utettti Aartfid, 133 

teUmJ, g6, ijjt 98, joi, i&Hj. 113, u 4 , 
a 78 a. 

ffl 43 r r , 1|7 

1 o 1 

I , 134 

utK-'imwffii iq6 

704 . igifi, 30a, 36®, 36J 
ChiUili^rilM] 111 

18 30, 33,34 *+ F 3$ ir.p 36, 

30 * 46 ®. p 47 «. f 49*1., 51 ji., 3,3, 3+4#+* 
«Spr +i HO*., iir«., 133*^ I 7 J- 174ft, 
I 3 fi w t| 163 ff.p 431433 
€Adj 3 t?pZ*Jfj& f 1 i 1 
t’AfdkTH^ra^, |-s 
Qii]iictii idjir. 

China, s?H 

Chines*, 4 p 119* r 11 a., t*ij «u t ia 8 , *38®. 
Chinese translations, 170 
Climtian, 71 

VjSiM Mtj, 437 

r ^p 75 + U 8 * 34 °. * 4 ». J 09 * 43^1 

4 £ a - 453 k 4 f 7 , 438, 47 ** 4*1 j 4 » 1 * 4 $ 0 , 
4^j F 48a 
IWWf AIJ 
CiltUkhu, ' 

. 40 * ^ 

****** 7 ®. 9> Wj r 9^1 J«6 + STJ, m, 

114. 179, 14a. 14^, ?5^. ifa. ifli, j£i f 
7 ^aif. F 763, 164. 763, iftf. 76H+ tty, 

L *P- 41&' 4 * 7 * 4 ^p 4 ^» 
ci/JitAA bfmi r 168 
cifJOi/Ac$r*u^ in 
fit finMfipray * fan sam+ZJ m t 86 n. 
rtitazinulta, ijj 
i'ittdvs/+ujvii^ i*j 

tiilamfmya j wfM rak& mtm , j 31 

n'j 1 fan im/JA ipr^xiran a , 179 
(‘iV/.cytfmireM^ lt, 

(fffjtaJ, 437 

Co-effiKiip 3_Tt 

CullooUiun, Jjf, t;4 if?, i;+, $io, 
JW. Ml, JJa, 3+1, +U. 413. 4 jS, +6; 
ColiocAtiorj, 160, 367, i7 +, 466 

tummcDlariea, 6 it 67, :8jw-, jo*. 

■i JO i their JfKtiiod <jf treatment, 66 
Commentaiy, ;o r M, J09. +J 3 
Cu In menEuEcmi* 64, 65 j clitwraiions made 
by* 66 

Cftfflpenchiimt $3 86 

Cnmpcad [njns T i 

CbfflJtotiMl concepts., 04- fueling*. 94 

C&r^hlimEiuDp iDj a 104, f0$ F 7i; F 7ji4 #*.„ 
168. 771* 37 = 1 34 lp 457 - 49 * 
CancotmiMce. 157+ 139+ jtc F jn, 
***■ 544 . 545 + 54 "« i 4 ^ 349 * 35*- 

J|*i 553 * 354 + 35 * t 55 #. 3S4, j88 f 
59 *. 393 . 456 

O'iDJuf ituiE ioFls, 80 

CiPcvgStimmtsiJTi, 163 

CwKiouwtK, ^ l6ji 139p 34^ 

J 4 i. J 53 i 366* J70, 3;y + 


39 y, 400. 4 1 *+ 4 * 5 + 41^ 417 - 4 ^p 

45 H, 444, 44 *p 44 7 P 448, 44 f ir 4«o f 

4 ^ It 454 . 455 h 45 ^* + 57 . + 5 *. +^r 

477, 481* 481+ 4fi£p 491 
C^i 4 .Hl 3 UMlCi&-fllU^p 150 
Copcmi-an + jJ 
ComdE Uaivcraily^ 3 
Co*im>] 0 gy p 37 1 . 776 
C«m* F 315 
Cowcil+1 
Craving, *07 
Cttic™, ?ofi-, J 34 r j:6 

CreaLnr+ 316+ 364 

Mdv^o, 108 if T 

DLlk^L. 3 3 

'faiirtt.J* ji6 

Ar-^7 h’ji... ; v: flrtti 4 i.Sjt. 

4 *b! 4 i y 490 

(&m$amfri t 1-7 

j^r^rjvop 189+ C90: nacBning t4, r«4J w, 

i, n^o h 19^ T96 
Jif.f7'ijfr>J 4 vm^ j Hj4 

N, g 397 «. 

irjffQjiafi Jkuy I 7 f M. 

£}nim'zjhlfik* f 17 r 

ZJii/ isi'iiiMUikxtmry m &fi v i}^6 H. r 180 * 14 

Doaflirty^ 1$ pi. 

Zfl^jTWiiiweLr^ 86®. 

*83 

1 j; 

JiJ rtilJ ,ii.'fifi' T 199#. 

Diid^hskrj, tS®.+ 39 

DuLhp f0, 39+ 84* 103+ joi 

I 5 trhaL* F 406+ 407 
Deccan, 437 
DoEhi, 39 

I>fitneriEp 164+ a8i+ 317, 374. 343 

U&ift* ioS m 315, aiSjp 395. 399, 300, j,i I,, 
3>5*41‘ 

756 

Zr j'iJ i-JZJyjZflJrj/j h flofl 
j^/iAr t 415 

De^rnutunc, i^p 313, 36** a tf lp 
179* +**p 4^i. +«^* 4*4 i ct^mtioEti 
343 ». T PfWfrtiCifi* 33 ti 3 34i 378 
Dcai,«n+ 36 ^ t% 31 « . iB r 39 *+, 
46**i +9*. 5*. 5Hfl. h 473 , 439k Jf 
459" 

Drviiiait^ U7r n« p ( -S p 1?Wi 3 9L ^ 
m* 4 Vi 4*3 
I>CY 4 kpcma+ no 
^^^1+ 170, 173 
I>CYft SQii. ijip 309 
deni^oa. j 4 , i+, ifl, n Jlt 
i'^tVTj fllrtU/Jia, 171 ?T, 

Zta’f, 78 ®. 

jAtfjflrjmdt 81 , joi ; dLffcfenl ffleamngi uf+ 

84 

dfatmmndtsfmJt 84 m* 
l> 4 am intifada, % 

4 &*mwu£t t 104, 166 
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I}kammmvHgani v Ba 1 $3, 94 , ^ if ►, 9^ 

I«n, 

dbairtmmtfoiditktma f 81 

d^ammoriy*Jh T 8 a 

DbaiiA^iU. 179 

56, ess, ■ j. 1, 136, <37+ 14J. +61 ■ 
iQf. I9r« 198. aoS ' 15*. 1J7 i lS»F 
i»5 + *B6 »„ 391, 

3«h 3 ^ 5 * 3 ^ 4*3; +*+• 4 £ 5 i 4 *J* 4 * 4 . 
4 37 m.. 41&; entitling of, lr w - 
'ttarMtirihdte, lja p 131, 137 
Dhimnamiplibii^ i El 
dAurmuldmi 13.I1 137 
DhunndlifrEi, ijl h 135* i6H, 309, 34O 
3 St. 3 G 1 . 4*9 *S +15 «■; theory of in¬ 
ference, I|£(E.; theory of perception, 
tpl£ 

156 

DhftTmat^jiJhvtt/indni + 67, 419, 410, 

470 «f. 471 

D&frwiOUW£*VX** B6 »r P 94 
dkarm*fkvi*ika+ j to 
dt iiy .J/jj'it S A J r-w h 4 , 101 

ajti 

Dlutratrila, r( 3 h 1 a* 

194 

Dh*nnott*m> i *ji fc 1 ja«-. s 3 £4. a £j p 

163 jf L * l6fl a aH1. 309 
Dhumottnriju, 1 it 
DbHf< 130, 30S 

d! 4 j 3 rdiifjl p 371 
IMJmfi,lJihfru+ a 19 n- 

dMfu, lei, f27+ 1+9, aij. 

B| 

jD/rJ/uiJ_ivr, 1:0 
17s 

i/iff/j IT] 

I_>Li urtS.T Carrak^a, 78 , 79 , 361 

[Q[ 

191 39., 339 

CETJ'.fwrt, Si, 101 iVr, t 4 «, E5°k 203, 

ajS. 17* 

dk jpEM^fumi^ ,117 

90 1 

ra/nr, 115 J*- 

Dialectic, 4*;, +33# *9* 

Duifcclittii, 411 

JHahfmti vf tkt ffmM&t, gi« + (tf n+, 

107 n. 

DHTennCc, 46a, 463, 464 

DiRcrenlialhHi, 115 

Diyaniltaraji, I7&, 171 

Dinara ban* Jain IecmDgmpbji ryan* 

DL^iia^a, jton. 

dijfri* ii//, :0o 

■/tfcvna/itfr.ito, ;oo 

|M. Jil. 3t6 + J 31 

307+ 3 J 3 nit 

Dtnndga, 63, 120* 15$**, 167* 3*7* 3*9* 
$$0*** 3SS "■* iSa, sSSir. 

DissoSuiin-m 394 
dfrfA&sova, 99, too 


drfffo\ < 58 h- + ipo 
Divefp«, 4*4 

Dftlld, Bom., ftl n. t 91 IO&*- 

jVfiJ/Up 83. 306 
Diparacrtsa* 83 if-,, LMi„ I IQ 
3I4H-F 3*3 
316 

*£?m m loo, 194, 300, 301, J*5< + 59 i +J3i 
4&4 p t|M h 487 
aaSi*., 195 

DoubE, 315, 161, 394, 995 
draiM l 444, 445 
dra^a/i^ 3 Bo, 185*. 

DriTiijkiip, 433 

drmyu, 175, 19;, 1 48 , *31* 13*1 385.186, 

387, 794, 304, joDAijia,^^ 1 ?^* 8 - 
3 i*i 3 d 4 f 34 ** 4 ^ 

193 

4 V«nr*tr+ r ^fJftd, 340 «. 
draiyit htrma, 191 
JtmynfrJpJt 191 
JfOUViirUlpai 177 
drwFFmttfferfi 195 
Jrcm 'il/Jrt 3 JWJrt-tfp 111 

iyip 193 if,, Wjn, 

191 if,, 49+ m, 

197 M,, 198 M.p I99 «. 
c^ir^ajjjjw 1 a rw» *94 
denwjfrw, sB?, 31 a 

194 

Dream t 434, 44-3, 451, 47* T 4RH 
Lh\i%)nyfuflJ piJ 1 ^J+ EIJ j*. 
dfi^H 447, 450 
J*'/, 6B m. 

‘f'rWi 4+4i +4?1 4J0i 451 

445 

4 r//«p m a M 

drfJdnm* 185, 186 if,, 394* 195. -I* 3 * 35*. 

389 

39a 

flW>p r + 6S m. 
drjtisriiiwldtii 4to 

i/ft-Wij. 86 n. f id 6« 133^ 176, 316, 34» t 

njfliftimt 165 iv. 

Dirviiffijii, 165 

86 m. 

dxitsnitfflHibtindksfixiikamisgn&KAm t m 

ifutiram 105 

Jzwtbit'tM, iB&ji, 

/A.‘dj/rLidW.rtl 1 Q1 

Ptatuk^!’ 306 

dwftf, 93 i/,, 143, 1^, uo«-p 467* 31 * 

t^CTJTI^ 413 

ifc'fU'il, 314 
di'ifvi, 135 

3 M^ 323 ^ 3 3 7 

Dyaib, 31++ 31 4 


Earth. 13 

Earth LmH, 104. 106 
Eastern Kajpiii&liA, 17a 
East India, non. 

Effect, i6 4p i6 5t |*g f Ji6, ijs, 331, J4|. 
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347t J+S< 340 , 359*., 36*, + », +17. 

*io, 4fis. **:. 4&s 
knect<oltucaii3fi,, 374, 

Efficiency, m 6 
Eggelin^ 13#., jcut., a 4 n. 

ge°f * 33 . < 34 . *15. 4 i« 

Egtiism, jot 

EgTprbna, 4 
tka 4 (8 

105, id6 
tf 4 w/fri 4 tatet *93 

I [4 

iAti*M&tun& r 5 ai 
e 4 @ 

Ek 4 TjaTftMiit|ij|p 111, 1 ij 
ffujfcFjV*, I 3 £ *f+ 
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UerfiMLEma, 103, 104. c oa, ifi*j. 16[, 173, 
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OTjV 4 ptffegflgbt 4 ^ 444 n. 

7. g F 1 r aS t rfif, j&t ft r 
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345 * < 344 *- 34 *. 357 - ifij* 367, 
3 ^ 9 - | 7 o< 3 . 7 1 1 J7 t p j 75 « 37 ^ 3*^ 
385 P JJvfi, $t)Q r 39 x + 39+. 30 P *OO t 
4 * 3 « 404. fO*. 4 * 1 ^ 4 l?i 4 * 9 - 43 *. 433* 
43 >t 44 ^ 14*4 47 *. 4 * 4 - 4 $ 5 . 4 fl 0 4 
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4 *J 7 wjii/l Ehcorjr gf illuiion. V»Wi; 
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^yirfMsa^ 3^7 ff, * cnnccptipEu o| /Mr 
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hqfr rtLiicwd, KantrtnCa *m\ Pmb- 

Mkart> 400 tf.; dcfitnl of tphtfa^ 
397 F?rL iluetnne oF <uw.rj8t ; 
icpwttmol^gy t.f Km rn j rili, |' 6 fT,; 
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Kll fi|i,r|],i S V jew of UJ 1 HC 1 1 rsil y m 
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DM^FKTOpdmi. 397 (L; Nviy* 
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459 i tframim, j^ 4 ff. : wff F 
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ftfjWv.uUj, 410ft, 
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nih&zxzti-ffFa* 191 
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AVjIrfr.^prtYj/J/fftJ, 33 PT. 

H □ m, 419, 4 ie 

Number, jpi, ar^a P 305, 30b n.. 313 
N W*+ 7 » 9 . ^ 3 + 7 *. Sj jt bp i3r N 139, 

161 K 16ft, 177.ug, ztig*,. 174, *j ft, 177 P 
g?&, 179, 180* 194, Jgtf. 157* 359 P j;ojp 
304- 30J- 3 ° 7 > 30^ 3 * 9 > 3 ic* 3*1 
i»t 3 11 . d* 6 - 3*7 > J^tSSlT 33 ^p 
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jVjUjrj/jTrJ^f, 31; it. 

4^0, 406 

A^TWij^rtrfp^y, 75?, ififift,, 161* i6iji., 
163 s., atiw.p ajtip 307. iiijg.p 3^0, 
331 j?, f 316, 3*7 330 33a ft.* 

33 ^ 3 i 7 "- 34 *"-« j4?r 3S3i 

JM»*. 35 S»t-, 359 - t 3^1 36J *.*363, 
3 » 5 "i 3 ^»P 373 "* 3^*-p 414**1 
4 * 7 *-. 4 ^ 9 — +l 4*7 

A f j J/lujp mi/j r iji \ ra. 308 
Atj&jvm&i&vuiBrVi 371. jtp 
*3. j *7 

A^uttiVw^v 307 , 4 i& 

WnJraprtufifUr 308 
AVljtrif-P'JIv/^ J 59 
A>l r rdr 4M , JWJ W Jj , J t 371, 417 ft. 
AV^ju^ufiiJ^d, 370, J78W., iaip 3 Sow. t 
■■ 

A/Jjdj.^d, 308. 309 


A"? ■* ? t ■ j j l i 5 M ,i w f. j w axfdri, 308 
A^vJ/d i 4 « t ij0 
Ayjj-njtiJAj, 371 

Ayjjv jM/nXp 11ft ft-p 119ft,, 1?7« 397 "-* 
300 ».p a*i p 306, 307, 343 ft-, 361, 
. 43 ® 

A^ja 186 ii. 

A>fjftrxn/rtaj, 71, 130,176,178,179,194, 

J* ■■ 3®3 p Mi 3^7 w -p 3^ 

307 

ajH 

A[>■ .f>• a- ■,\ f/^rj, 3,w.] ttliana v 6 jj h 307 
jV p Jjjr j/, ] iJtj /■ j r if midi i", 03 

Nyi)-a-Vi^ajiki, (67 t 178, 156ft,, 181 g 
184, 194 30S. 3 *^ 3 Hp 3 ® 3 i 

Ji«- 411*313. 3 ’ 6 ' 3 if- 335 - 31 ■. 
33 f. 3 ^. 3 ^ 7 .. JJi. *o 3 . 49 1 : untiqully 
i>F the § r ailfj pAj . r «Hfp r dJ, tSlo ir.; lirgu- 
mclU Frcm unicr 4^1 amngenaenl, jaa 
fa vcm of (he esiwenfe of God, 363 ff-; 
HJgiq Kirti ts se^tctAt I hij EaddMit doclrine 
olcaui4lbti ^ ifiiiJ/prrrrf and farfuipnin, 
34tff.: aI*jOLjc CcjititjDCLajinijj 316 : Bttd- 
dhut ctitio^m. of and V icai- 

patir s answer* J39 ^t Camka ami the 
30a . Ciukn uf recol- 
lection^ jiwi ctiuadoo ii in^riable 
acLticedencc. 311 5 cai^anon a* iftole- 
cuL.e motion + 311;; CAUinition lh ^jitn- 
condilionSf 313; cfaiiificataon *■>( 
inferenot, 3^3^.; classificaLion of Pegu- 

lion, 359 v conctpdon ofwhotei, n.; 
eritlei^Lti of momemKnoeu, 174; criiU 
ciiin of tbe ijUmkhva ami the Badd bisl 
view &f prawajia h 3JEff,; ciidemn of 
Simkhy.L i*/&Jty™}dx 1 efc., 375 fT,; 
criticism of the tbrocy of omdim bj 
Vdintat 466 1 debating deficei and 
hlLcift, j6o H r : diEcnision 011 the 
tOFlnLCg df ^ftJiflfp 355ft,: Jiu nmi nn 

on the jutiui, i;6(T; doctrine of ■ I Lh - 
iolnlior^ 313; doctrine of infeicnec, 
341 If,; doctrine of EUu3±Qn k 3^7; Agc- 
trinC Of pcarufxAfT&mAajUt JJl ff.; p 3 o€- 
trine of fperception. 333 ■ doctritie of 
aonlp 361 IT,; dnclrinc of mhitance 
310 ft; doctrine of mpim&ia 
□nd Jn&dt r ft 334 ft.; doctrine of n^/Vr, 
545 ff- p epritem 4 ogy. 4 u €; cFinneoe* 
perceplLi.n t 336; falUcies of hetu 3 344* 
five premisses of Ptt&uUparfat 310; 
formation of tadiefas 319; fnnr klndj 
of prnaninasp 331 ff + Gjuigcia's flefi- 
nhion of perception, 334 #i. p A4J«-1 
general cpiitfflological sttunlinn m 
compared with Minii 1 rro4 1 36;; imltlej- 
minate annl detcf tninate perception, 
334; infeience From effeCti to causes, 
197; inference uf ft CMtdr p 31*1 ff,; 
iUemtnrep 307 ft; merits and denierit-i 
opettwinp as tclecdogiftri causes of 
■tofnlc combinaliDrip 333 ff.; Min-ifli^ 
doctrine of ncgasinPi 355 lf^ mitacu- 
ItHii, intitilive and menial perception. 
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34 1 ff*! mode* of alomit COmbinarinn 
pj the itnrc of creation. 314 ' mode of 
operation h if brat‘Eij^ht rayb, 335 ; mode 
Lif KQfMOtilCt ms cons railed wHl}] that 
uf SAfpfchya-yQ{p K 37&H-I molecular 
changes mi h^J. jljfll; nature of 
pleasure and pain, J41; motion of lime 
corn pared with the Sirpkhya notion of 
limep 311 j JCyays inference of can**, 
107 w.; object of NyflyA Studies, 577 (Tj 
philusuphy of tie j£/m, 

/rAndpa JLS c&l local ion and 
oau*al Operation, 330 J PraubutiapadaV 
elustfttA(Hin of cognition, 331 w.; 
FniutapldVft clftMshcalson of 
f&Jmimdittf bwX/iirrUiM/TitmdHa, 330; 
Pra4asiap3da> doctrine of example 
compared wirh shar of Dinnog^ 
A«jD n. 1 Praia*UpilA T s interpretation of 
Kai^ada 1 * does fin- uf inference,. 34b If,- 
Pmiiitipadris view of Atomic com bin*, 
tsott, 318; principle on which the cate 
gjotiei are admitted, 311; rektioni 
directly apprehended by percepts cm. 
i|5; lAJvmtisH] shrough knowledge, 
joj ft; mwflHtlyr and (irtftfta&djf 
Ji2 J hcienee of Nyi|i (jrpjyu 
t-'Si^if), -s;-; if.; &df compared wiiH 
Siin k hj' 4 . and M ianirr,-a, 368;. ^nle' 
coning! and perception! 333 ft,; as*, 
ki nd a of seine-Con lac t H 334; theory of 
.;wn: : ?v;:v]/.j T j eonlra&icd with the M- 
f*ittpr*fy 4 £f 4 i doctrine of Prabbikua* 
343> 343 transcendental comaCE, 
J41 i 1 mniiniraaon of qualities Crnm 
caasei io effects, 313; uneondiUonaJ 
conconiitaiioe And indnctsiso „ 347^; 
Vacupatv* refutation of identity of 
essence and cauaKty ms bdng groundi 
Of infrrenee. 35 j; Vacaspati, 5rl- 
dhara and OarigtSd fid indeterminate 
perception, 337 ffl; Vaaiqpka an eld 
KhM of Mlrnfitp^. tit ff«i VAtiya 
jacm f tJdjotakar^ Ytaapatri Dm-^n. 
mt\ DhannnkTrtri m the doctrine of 
ctnuNjffijlniice. 331 £f.; view of mutism 
contracted with S&mkhya, 330 ; view 
cf n *&kUim t 3^9 1 view of perception 
contrasted with that of PmbhiLura, 

1 *4 of fAm&nv contrasted 
wtth that of the Buddhists, 3,8 j*_; 
nftirifMjtffi theory of illusion, 3H5; 
will of GchI and ideology! 354 ff r 
JYrSjmdrfrik* t 307. 337 n. 
AyijxnlrtftftifJ/fajyjft&i' 63. 177, 307 
arydyanj/pl, 377 
A^dydjrnu.JrJ, 110 

syt r 309 

i^fshUiiw: nr.ij 131 


ummiLiEiig;, 173 

Oniolfl^kif, 1, 3, 340 
Oral diacusaions, 
Order, 364 
Or^Enlci 11 
Organic affection*, 94 
Owefltal, 34 
OujjqftifchiLt, 40 
Ovum, ArS 
Oxford, 40«- 

fWfBf U ( 




rirtftoJJTt 94 

iit/c/ij. igr€ 

Oldenliurgi 83^., ?3" w, 

Ow f 36 


J 1 ! rA b6 h. 

rgjjj jj r 

Pad fnanabha Miira, d'^ h ^06, 307 
f kdmap i dfc 418, 4 r 9 

38 «r h Jf O. 

390 

^fi in 

J ^Trtn ai hf F, 41^ 491 w. 

/ki&ix^Aff, r;r«. 

A3 j 

4 iS p 419 
419 

{^g/J^toipSwmwr, 415, 4 ct m. 
i antarntra VaiHTjavas^ 33* 

Pancafikhn. al jS. ,j 7 , ltgi 

i + £ 

iu P roi, 166 

m^aw^np 8a 

Jkpdila Asoka, 168,197^ 313 jf +J jr8#, p 

J»a. 

/ttra, 120 w, r aK, 0i 

AmMiJm, 14 j 
w^a h 18 

junydii, 317 

fbmmc&tmwi i$ Mm 
FarwtiAn'mijfitrjcnlj-al*, jfl*. 
/vruMamitAaft 191, 316 
193 

jSpjf. 

V 9 "" » 49 < «»»., 4=8 

/U 7 i»™irt**r«r p 409 w., 410 4. 
/Ufumdrf&smiffA. [ 44 
fiammartA&aA, 4 a | 

214 

jkwWft*-/^Jwuf^yd. 372 
/***Aw, 3trt 

/Ord/OTd, 3 30 M. 

fitrlrftexmitfii*, |£ Sl tj< 5 , 3* e 

J 53 t 3B9 

/JjlMilfitiUfUrffriOfl. 
/Ofl'^;if*y r 44 i 

pirUft ^t h n. 

,93 
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3*3 

E4B 

p#rt r jteMMd t (02 n, 
peb^UfJrtd, J-O 
puritnstiTiinI^ 191 
finrimandtkSa/ai-imdefiM, 314 

pm r im 4 &* t 515, 316, 31 5 

parimitt\ $i 4 

/urtwJ.wj, ij, 193, 196, 4*8 k +87 
156 

/d/^Jrfj , JT.‘ E 7 d'd H 3 ijfi 

404 

Jw-bfanfL, 310, 311, 319 
/yjn/rwisJjM, 3J3 
/fen/^Aqtai’TUPi, [71 
fianfaAajaxa, 195 
pmrikftA** 195 
^oruE/^i 447 

sHj jf.p 3 Ch> 

/W *it*kb,±^rmyrtif. ij|, fSt *- 

18311., rtftf*. 

Parmenides 41 
/dn-t^jd. <83, 183 
Flit, cf >4 

PirthaMmihi MilHi.371, 378*. 

T&x, 19S 

/iw^j^djfdjfd, 177, 178 
>03 

ftifuft'ti. 317 

PatanjMs 6S h 103, m h t\g T in, 117* 
Ji£. m ijo, 331, 133. 134, *JJ®i 
968, 179, 3 ,» 7 ^+ jGji 465? HLs 
ilaLc Anil idem titlesl loo.* 13a flF. ; hU 
relation with yoga* lit! £ 
FaFafijafu-iirifa f I3D 
pMihwrwm jh\.\*tam . 105 
PbLeul, 173 
jo6 

^>^dflri(/^>iirji«, 94 
/a/tf<W 4 dj, 64, l6tf f *4 manifest!-' 
lion of wstgw, 91 ; unending ptct 
three Uvea, 93 

/^/i/e.mrd, 158 

I'BtjsanibhiiHiTnaggip S3, 93 it. 

/Wfiftw/i, 171 
J»«f 70 . 3 l 3 i 43 J 

p&±QJOtf*i/ti\ 31- 

Pali, 3* &*- 841 *7. 92 (oBr Ml, 114. 

139. 1^3 #4, 470; utemiurep 161 

Fftqjttld 1 3 d., lift, iafa., 130,131.163 n., 
»J 9 *. 4 *f „ 

AV". '«. 

/•V“* J . ,57 
/W^jfWic/d 1 , 303 
filtMvtJirikiXiS. 439, 4S7 
*Brdtot£i f 117, 138 
firiw* 119, 169, 173 

s| if, 

PJib/Woi&r/iJiij, 135 jf L 

ratifljali, f J3, 135 
/^ 4 Pi/a/d *haAJ^44ffa B 13! 


f\ I jJ/j/<wt J&UJ AJtnU-a ruhifrQfimm tt? ■ 
133 

Painfijak S&ipkhya* 68» ill 
IMtafijak sdiwt. sly 
F 8 ia#/aiaiaitfrM* 13 f, 133 
P&lnAjnk >>f? i»trm r 68 
J'ili m^ikk hi^amvira, to I 

Piltcuk, 413 
P£y3.$Ji, 106. 107 

Perception, 169, 197, 198, JtS, 1J5, 333. 

334* 33J> iA 34°, J4f. 343* 344- *=■ 
Perfuming* 1 jjt influence* 134+ 13$; 

poyrtx , t it 
Persian. 133 
Fcuunkai, 76 
Fettcnmtie* 137 
PeUntthtj 83 
Fetrojnd, 409*1 
41J- 417 

/3ld/d;>;iJrtu p 373 
/4*rid. 85,93,96 
$5 n, 

, 83 *- 

Ybenomena, 84, 3y* Tie, nj. lift, 133, 
<39, lfO> (4f P 14** i*j, I44. ■47i 

15ft Ijip 1661 ioTp 3^7. 176. 181* 
iy?. 38 1 * 37J- 4l4$f< 45V 

+ te. 465* 4 66 b 467, 468, 4S1, 481, 486 
Phenomenal _ 435, 440. 45 N, 461, 4H4 
PhihitophLe LLtcMEurtrs. 66; difFefent 
cUsis 67; growith Qf, 65 
PJki&MpfyvftAi r fj^ilWlp 31*., 38*., 
+5«- 54^, $8 *- 

Ph^icaJ chifaci^i^^ 318 
Phyitofl, 403 

^r/430J. 306 *.. 317 

/ p iWdit;r|fifIVJ T IJT 
j^d'/J frliinif Atri,l£&rit , 

Pitp, 55 

/t'/^rfna. {+, $8, ms*. 

f&*, <•** 

pila& 4 U T 6i w.p 163 ir. 
fttfamf hI 4 w. 347 
/ffih ,os, 106 
Pluto, 41 
Pluifil^m. 17s 
Poly-blLaulik h 319 
roEythcism, 17 

FMiJrw if fht Anr-tni //iirJaj^ 

113,14 a*., 131 32m., 346,31 

it® 

PotetKkH, »7Jp 173 

Prtwutkl, 154. *«. 175. +48 

NcntwJi, 15 j 

PnuAAio, Dr U Vdiee H 85 m., 90, 91 «,. 

108, 119*. 

Praldhsiju Jaibili, 33, 34 

/^rfl3 J 4(J g 308 
Fnbhlafldffc, 371, 309 
PmJihik4rtp 69, iSpp sayjf^ 369* 370* 
37 «t 371- 37^ i?9- 3^- jai,3^ P 586, 
3 s * 3->ip J95 + 30^397^ 

599*, 4&o r 401, 40a, 403, 415,416,417, 
44^ 459 
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Prszhh&kaFvmim&mili 378 m., ^4 jj. p 

3 g?«i» 40 jff. 

frwci***fUt jKaitidtftap 4^7 

^lFj-IjJ r /. r. 1 -. rftf\ 416 

frodtitx A 

/n*i 4 .Trtii F S17 

rmjlpjLl., *9, a A* 31, 36, *3, # & 47, 

55 

417 

Ai;fcLrro. i io 

iii. ftj 

£ 5 * ? 3 <i 145. sr*. * 73 < 

4 H 

/■V^T/Wif/tfrtrJ, Ijrif, 

196 

/Vffp^ijrtJnimri/^ n; T u 3 , 411 
/V^iTJ«rt 3 /uflfLfcf h 37c* 378*,* 379*., 
«m 39 °*-- 39 * **. J 97 *« 

/V 4 i/h m ^ Jft ! dij + JJQ 
pr^iur^jyamma, 344, 160 
/nettfifl. 14$, 307, 31ft tt. 

Pnk^nai](li t 4 to, 4% 

Prafcadatnuj^ 410, 49a 

PralcaiaLnun. AkhikJiiliiEULndi., 4 fin 

MbS^dr, 171 

fmfrtf, 143, ii> f , nj. ir#- trtf. *</. *r8. 

375*** *13, * 3 «, 14J, ? 4 &. Hit 
*4& a^a. »S*i *5^. s - e 4< *55. *£M59. 
161, 166, 167, i% h 170, 371, 173, 

i 7 fi> i* 5 f 3 ® 7 h 4 ‘£* 43 ■, 4 ^t 44 ^. 49 *. 

/^d ^JlVi'd ffad Ad jW i r 114 *. 

/WjjM, 114, atj, 347, *4®. =G'. 3*3 p 

3 * 4 * 4*3 

/™*p 33 ^ 4 *^. 4 <it 4 ^ 4 f*. 4 S»p 4»4 
/ra^Mf h 1513 
/ry*J^ff^u F too 
pnjTiiSn^ 15* 1&8, 177, *94- *9<f. i$S* 
3 * 4 - 33 *r 33 Jr 33 *. 333 . 343 p 354 . 355 . 
35 *. 3 * 5 . 39 °. 39 ft 394 . 397 * 39 s - m* 
404, 406, 409 *f’ F 413 , 41*. 4M-+U*.. 
4 I 5 p 41*. 4 I 7 ».« 444 . 47 *i 4 * 4 p 49 * 

33.3 *. 

/ rurn <1 fl Oirarf 4 d/an'^ dnit« T 177 
/Wriliw-iJ/FwJfliifiJ, t?i 4 rf. 

1 7 j ( 

iSa »l f 183 *.,309 

tj+ 409 . 4 * 0 , 4 Jj 

/VnnuJfltmiPW.dni, J10, K{T p . UUf., 

i*r, joj, 409 
mrvdda t 407 

PniJH&JjUITdrfiihl&d.riJrJ., 309 
/■rafriJAJ, 406, 4JI1 
fir***^ 377, 194, 3% 4 > s 
jfatM cjniX'&miriilMArf&niid h 171, jS*,, 

10^ * r , 18-9 «, h 197*.* 309 

344 f 3 34f 3S4 

/nmwia, mj* no *. 
jJrrtiicAijflti, i&S 
/ru/ffiJra, 43 ^ 

/* jfad/itprjL^U t\ 143 
4*5 

504, 349 


iS^, 303 

FtaA^fc^.Ja, jo*, 306. 311*., 314*,, 
3< s 3*8, 33*"-. 337* 3*8. 

r 345 p 350r 331. 353* , 339 *„ 3*a 
67^ jOS 

f>asna m 3.S*,, 31 *., 39, 431. 47a 
AtoAwppiltami, IJt 
/rafl^«^Lf t 155 
/ra/j'ii/JJ m. ^43 

IS*, i^*, F 39 6, 501, 350, J5j, 

309 

Jrerlyr 3 d£AiiliL r 590 

priliijfhlmd frtJ «, 114 
, 370 

pnxtifrbtviMci&i, i&tfir* 

170. ^65 

fraiiamtejtfwiradJm^ m p 334 

147 

/rv^Jjpdtol, 503 

/■ ra / i'/jjj iV tfj 193 

357 

frtfita, 43 

93k 138, 1*4 

91. i*f* 138* 

i39» <47 p 4*^3 tncjifiiug of. 91 

>rti^pitWy4J*Mj«* 161 *. 

Pmlwrjpi, 419 

^3- 1% *9*< 3 ^h 33* + 335. 

34a. 3+3. 344i 3^3- 3^4i 409"-. -H7 »■ 
410*. 

/fH^ubto-jArar*!^ 4S1 

^ 7 ^*., jgt 

/™.';v:^./A. ir r.'.T iSg, 

/ru^pal/dr^jiwttu, 409 

r«4 

/■.HiO- jI'A a N 143 

pVfyA Mrmi 336 
fmifdmnifO, jyo 
fratyttjititJ&Oy 137, ijo, If) 
mtvekawnldluiyiiiJi, 1*5*. 

i./ja, 3 TO 

- Mr 145 #„ 159*. 
r+H 

fmrtti, go*., ia|«. T 143, 194, 191, 
3 OI > J®5> 3M 

jrr'/friry^rJ*j + 134^ 

P*r*t**> i@o. iHit *95. ijo 
frffJMgU M irfrfa, I *4 

J^S* y 194, 395 h ^A1 

93, 

43P«^*t w-p 359 

Pr^m. 171 p 171 
frj*i.i» 7 a r ifii, i83 P 4 o6, 4^5 
jHUBrdwevdda, 331*. 
p Ffe*. J-Si 43^ S5. ato, 414 
/r£xvtBiajru J£*ti±*t m 4JS 

/r Jpi^PJijfj J fc V d 1 

/f'iKml/M, 161 
/WiirfEfm'ipfftf, t3 h. 

w t3 7 > 13^ 37s 

F* A 3 ^. 33* 

778 «. 

343 

441, 487 
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/jTrf/Mtfi■£/-[!, I45 
/ r&tsJika - j&fti 1 r 44 3 
Prfffl-pier, 66 
FMnmfte*, 580, 19 j, 295 
fitftmMmt 197 
Pre^irt^tion. 39a, vji 

£*fe M4 
Prolmnd&m, 1*7 
Proportion*, t|5i. 

/TiAa&frwrtAiWi 377. t;8 

jrfbtftsm, ztb, j.Sir p +€+ 

? f F i 4 j, ^ 

fHAwimtifr*, =i t 

p^chedtifitcaJ. 57^ 338* 406, +j,r t pro- 

CCi^p 9“ 

Ptychc*i*. &f T *ia 
Ptolemaic, 

&g 

fuJgaJa y 114, rt^ 119#.* 195, tgg; 
RuddMsl, i 0. 

/udfi^ij/d-vfls »|r ij, 150 

fmJgnLhtiM fjw* 19$ 

/V:^3 #3 

Punjab, iji 

rg*, 1^4. 

a® 

Pciiiyayaki, lag 

Ptiri^a, t, t 6 , 3 yi, 123,; gods of tli# T 16 
ao> *i b ji t 33, 4,1 ■ $>* 7£* a 13, 

IJ4* *16, 119, lljp 33 4+ 13 J r uSw., 
1341a,, 343, 34a, 14* Hit a + B, 14E>, 
1*8, leg, afo, 161, a6jp a56 F 3*7, 17a, 
to *A 33*, 3S>* 4 1 . 6 t *41,49*r 

4?3 

/ttncptata* 169 #., 408 
furvfdrfAntd h 138 
A/fM/J Jif/M, 3 1 Jk,, 3? 

/wru/,2 rj. 1 : j 1 A .c m wpdi istrrt , 11 6 
/V/jtarvAAl, 171 ar fc 
171 if. 

P-Arq a„ 110 

Pfirva-MI mj n iv,'i» 7, 68, 419 

JP*rmi n 171 

furi'L imf, 169 M r| 381 a 194, ^QijVr, joi, 

3fl 

^WjT*. 170 M, 


Radical, 191 

RaghoriAtha Sir^miEU,, jog, 336 0. + 

3<% *-4»^ 

n^«j p a >4r =i S> 334- a+i- *44, Hf. =46, 

149. ajo, 3*ip 491, 493 
rn>« 344 

iTJWjWB, 330*. 

Ran^ftjadhrartruls’a, + i& 
Ranarangaiiiiklla, 331 
3 * 3 . +*3 

VAia fvtiAixUra, 3 4,3 
'•lAl/cMif, 3 1,6 
4&4 

titan*.-&tp&f*rifrcttertirv f laj*. 
Ratnalcllti, (i£*., ijjir, lj8, ifj, i«c, 
161. iftj»„ «S 4 . ]A3 


ia^a.p 14P 

fiaimxmegA iU fttra , i^h. 

8y*.. 90 n. t job, 43b 
/,’iifK^nUifit?fit , iij; Hr 
n= iv. 

RtttnflLkarai\iiT3, 1 36* jfiS, 346 «* 

Ray, Dt P. C-i J*i».| 354 i». t 31 1 «., 
jaaw-p 317 0. 

Ray Romm 0 ban, 40 
RAriha, 306 

#1 *fff> M|t 144- ■$> 310 rt.p 367+ 30O 
id 1 

Rjim, t tK 
Rajagahn* 81 
kijanirganbAH 331 

AM riJ/’T-^/fl rs.'^, 1 . 711 , 

1*9 

JtJjmrirttiJtai 119 
Rajayoy^i, lag 
Rajj, til 
Kajgir, 81 

RAirmbbiiiira Dik^id, 130 
Rtta&kffgi. 37a, 470Ji» 
RAmatrxnj'sibvaxiiii, 419 
rru/J/i'jfi, 

A'^JTTiT-rai'Siixy+T,. 38 it. 

RAmuodii, jo; 

RamAElrEh^ 419 
KimAn^it to, ;o, 71, 168, 433 
RimAmt^-miUiip 419 
R-AmAyatii. 70 
KAmgtEArril^pioU 18 #f. 
klftiivam, 1 >ofl- 
pctii. ai5 

A"J j!/ rxipdfoparipTfi Ad rtf fra K 115 jf» 
RAv^g.i, 147 
A J *fi. , !jJUT^ 4 J^tf P 306 

RniliiyK m. 418. 418, 44a, 44^ 446, 
448, 449, 45H, 46a, 463, 467, 46EF, 4,0. 
4^ 4 ^ 7 - 4 »t 4 iX> 

Kpal*. 11J. 3^8, 359, 36^ 

R^birth + j;^ *y, ya.j^Sfip io£ + 

107 , 108 , 1 * 0 , 101 , Ni, 3 <ITL i 6 *, 2 & 3 , 
a86fl. h agj, 366, 4 vt- Baddhtak ciL.m- 
par«i with UpuufOiJk r 87 
Retogniriffl], 185 
kesaiivc pkrUiun, 175 
Rhj* Davids, Mti, 92 ■„ 96 p 99 ja, % 
roSif.p r ei. noif^, 15&H. 

R%bt knowledge, agtf, igjp 471 

RisTii, 1 4 

AVA/pif, 387 
np/iiBW T P£f 

Roih, u 

Rutf. 45#. 

RueidMEiLp 307 
/ h i«^ 4 ^lilfi 3 , 180- 

a@>. 

rriyfcTp 8^#., 88#., 91 s 94* 95. 06, 1 eo. 

403 

ju 

r£pa fc nj 93 * meaning of, 04 
134 

rii/iiUfljifjAfffl, 190 
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rw r V Af/rjni^, 
r*pafta k 3J4 

^ Up 16 . TT> l£p 50, IT, 3J> 

i 4l t6. 33 , j6, 45, 53 , 316, 469 
fjviikra, ijfi 
r/wj'iT, am 
^/irc*Wj!d r J7& 

^sabhi, 169 

f/», 394 Jt. t 3*+ 

frftf. S*. 37 - m foidcr), 37, t 0 j Lir of 
Karma dt-rived from, 36 


Sahhotthivdilm*, 119 no, 111 s theii 
doctrine, in; ihei r doctrine of nuticr, 

131 

SnCii^otp Si, ICS* JIG*-, 397; creation 
due to h si: eternal. 33; frail* of. not 
gift* of god*p 11; hai a mtr.c ttn-l po¬ 
tency, 33: mji^icaJ character of, 31; 
ccLcnutir fit 1x1 list i t detail* of, 31; not 
propitiiUoiy, 33 

Sacrifice, 71. 304. 370. 3% 37a T 4%: 
a* Ttftfma and Jar, 3 i; replaced by 
tueiiiljuioti*, 37 

SartificittJ. 300 , Itl, 369, 370, *3& 

fOi/y 38 

s&fojxxiaA MAjvptianlA, 147 
sadlMvdite' 730^- 
SadinandA Vy 3 s», 430 
Sidanaftda Yaii T 430 
Sadilmr ma j my dt rlh mt 115 n.< c 38 
mJr&po* 3^7 
rd^k/o^AarwJ* j , 748 
j dii'i.'iV.E^fWT, 444 
&Lge. iof, ID; 

|H0 

35*. 374, 333. 31*h 330. 4^9 
jjibAJrr'-Mrr, 134 

SuiTilu^fii 119 
Saint, id I 
Sainthood, too 


jwtadfyAiritfId c i ii r rOO 

Ji/i/dp 330 J*. 

ul t + 61 

Salvation. J? t 110. iJ5 h ^OOr 

jdi, 305. j ts, j<Sj, m- *°-- 

44°> 487. *yo 
JO^Sjft lATJT*J t y=. Ni, SB 


inm ¥ ii 

T 7S 

/f-d witrJiWa- JkoAd „ 171 
idntofJ t rjo, 133. I37 h 13ft 


irfiw.jft'e, adip io 3 , 303 

Auunriya, 143 , *&$• 17 T* - 8 ,^ 

390 w., 304. 306 ftp 311, 3 J J? 3*9. 
3 «+ 33* 33** *33i *^h 44&* 

450, 483* 49* 

jVJTjdi?dji\ 1&6 

jttPUrtjt*-.iiJrud, J 13 , 370 
J 9 lifl^ 4 -I 4 «un^ 330 

jd^rayvi 193 


Samajaf*udf/>a, no 
iMnuJJftilvw*t t toi 

t&xddEh', Bi, in, j 91, ioj h £36,, i60 r 

3 ?l,t;* 

KSiflt J dht -TJ/Jf£1 5; «, 
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, Stf* M 9 *-. 379 *« 

Iprihui^p 419J 4 ®'- 4*5. 4' 

SflluujLhl, 70 

SuLkbhi, tjo 

, 4 i p 

Srfmd/ArurtfcmJrfa, 1 18 
brlvitaadT^ 30* 

J'rtf, 11 

/rtt/l, tl s 13 , 191 ft, 447 
101 

iMifcUaiv /ratoii/iiJs, 409 a. 

>wnra£ftg^ aft M . 

/^a, ja, 74, 166 
/■f -Ab-Jkrfrtv, 7? p a fi6 

^ 405 , 489 

tMxjr** iy, i+t, t&j, 157, 4*5. 493 
4 b p i 0 |B * | i J » y«p * 47 « 149 
hufl^navaiin, nG, 13 ?, 119, t 4 q p *66, 167, 

^794 4 *fl» 4 *t> 419 . 4 ® 5 » 49 * t Mm 
, pwl with Vfjfliuvidap 137 
SunysLvjjJjn, 113,1*7. lii, 539, 140. J43. 

|vttakctq ± 33* 34 p 49, 439 
SwcEimUiriis, 170* i;3 t 173 
$Wi 4 ft m t *rm* 18*^ 31, 31*., 3,-9 m-, . 49, 
J 9 > 51. 78 m.h hi* 117, 381, 3 ^iPd. + 
*«1 469 

ass; »■*■■*“ 

^^HUaiW^d, T, 6«w,, I i 4t 

l ? 1 * « 171 *m r&fi*., 

30 Gm- a it, a i 3 
-YlV/j'AMfrtf, 110, jai 

119, a 53 

$ 4 gittmfr*di£kAr* t 1*0, aa j 

345. 351 
418 

ii 4 a)fu£ra p 349 
fJj/a/d J/#*j F 434 
IWMMIt, ftfi x jS 

Ifithrija, 3 e p 39. 46 Jt. lift*.* 
- 

a6 

AmWiViju iTr.f^Jtfjdrrit, lj r 26 , -zafi fl, 

TiHEiirlj^ fe&mi, jo 

Jukikimi, 119, iaon. + 1 i$4 hp a 18 


T?lAvakliB 5 p jo 
jpafcw^iJrfir jc 

to*™. 3 I S+ a iAv ^ 44 ,^ 5 - 149 p a i*? 
1(14. 169, 49*. 493 

3 30 If, 

lam#, aaoif, 

344 

fanmdfm T $i r 314. 71G, 335. aiG F 351, 
15+. i;i. 173 p 376 

fo^rtip 71* 119^ *35 
Tow/ram^Ot 371 

Tatum though^ 8 
7 h»^«n>ilrfr/jha k 371 
Tqn 4 u ini'aiydfi lt 1714. 

/ffPT^J. ^7 h B8, 107 

I GO 

M. 58^ aoij J70 

394, 396 p 360 

307 

Jj^d/i 7 ^ 2 3 J71 

yji-^j^j 4 dLiyn 4 ijh"jfti!r 79- 114* > J 5 K p 

rfri if-. 163 itt+x aoj n, fc a [7 #,j na *. 
TerkasaMtrmk^ 307. Jia. J30 w. 
Tarkavi^iii, K. F 331 n. 

nj t m® f sj5 f >j^ f jjS, 147. 
1 5 °- «66> ifiji 4^1; pHuppfa/p 119^- 

/dJ it *r./j! /fl mA3 ffjj H 15 0 
TothigAte, 1 a6ff., x ijOp i&ri 
T^iMgai^arMa^ xjt. 137, 147, 14^ 

7 U/.* j/ ,<5 jjjuu\i , 1 55 it, 

Ti|fy£iiak|tiui p 11611. 
t\Iff *\i <■ 1 Ir^: Unu£h£TTd R 337 
/ATftiff, 1*6 

J97 jv r 

7 #ihmi*ttamaiii v jo3 F 333337*. 

339 w.p J4I*+p 343 347 *- 

/pi£rtAj, 7 jrTVrijii h 419. 456 u. 

4*9, 465 

an. 139 343 w, fc 

157 *, 16*13.. 364H. 

338*1. 

Tk&tWiiwi jLtji + j 13 

Tm?xxf?aiiAraJ[ w ill* 13911., a 4 |(* M 

a|4M.^ 156 m.h 157 H.p a^9M, p 363 u , 

164 «#, + 166 ff 1( . 367 n. 

j di.hciTik fuJipKiHa , a 4 i jj. 

37811, 

mnitfranlya, 441 

7 "17 R> 175 * Tt 
176 if-, 1841#.. 19511,, 137,309 
filrttapif, i 5 6 p 34j, 3ji l 3 J 3 
WfflfflEl*-? 149 

Tatjduu, jn 
rJner, 130*1. 

TjtmjMt^i p 119 w, 

Tdruxdm, *8 Mr 

fdrurffini! 330 ft. 

7 hrliAartt£ f 3 r 36 z 308 

/Jj^rjflp 484 

- a «8lin » 9 « n 
l6 9 ^'P a^C^-P 3 ^ 7 J*-, 3383471*., 
4 . P 333 Mr> 3 SH J». 

507 
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Teacher*, Lraditioruj Irammp&^on from, 

If 8 

TeehnieaiJp G6 r 77- 3,°4- J®&. joy 
Technical terms different m nur^ninp. 
invented* a; dutic in Fiii Buddhism,\j 
;r, 131, 355, jgj h jio t 313. 314, 

3*3- m- m 

t/ja j-atnrci. 153 
TdctnmJup a&q. 

Tekne, 4 ti* 4*3*- 

Tdcafefy, 147* a* 3 fe #54, a 5 0, 3(5;. ^ 
T^timciny, 3*3, 333 

Ttd Eurlj ffii'ffrjr gf JftJtJrr Pjhibtfffy^ 

* 17 ** 

Tkt Hiitny wj Ninja Np&ja in £UngaJi 

JlOffc 

Theism, 50, j 5 B 
Thciibci »o T :u, uj 
Thetsitc mtecu, g 
TAfru£&fLt t Hj 

TheraviLb, flj. ii 3 , i 13, 11 !0» l a a, 
1*0 

Thera v^Iins. t a* 

^ ^p£ 4 aw is»m i&p ig** w Hi-g 

I4 HL 

Zftjvijjplrf J T 83 

HAfu «£t Awsr CaitJti, 90 w. 

Thinly. Kfihfc n 3 
^rrw. j» 

105 

Thomas* E. J., S4 *. ± 155 *, 

Thomas F. W., r ay tt. 
Tboiight’plwiogiiph, a 4 1 
Thought-staff. 341, 14 a 
Tibetan, m F ijH h 144,1*8 
51 J 

TlIjJl, Hal Guigarihar, 10 
173 

Tkimr, in 
/inwtu'd, a 5 7 

Tlrthohklrn* 169, *751, 173 
tuy^-gumanai jay 

V J JJitAjt J *j : * P/Jp ■.’ n 

Tnulitioiiiuy tipUmwIoas 65 
TrunsoendcnLoJ contact, 341 i power P 335 
Tran^cTidcxit influence, 331 
T^WAlrtWPi ^ _-f riinji2.i.j r $6 «. 

TfanfJajran if ik* Ufc*i}*di y jfl it, 
TiaciimlgniEitiB. j6 f 1^5^ j 4l 55. t;, eg 
taaiMpii. 333 

277 

frfi*#!, yjjf, 

J&*. 

TVs/arl* aB m. 

lift. 

545 J s 4 . 4 °* 

TnSnla, i7Ct T 173 
TrfjfrhThHrhwtMp*, 38*. 

/fj&nffAa* 314, 313. 334, jad 
fr^ F B£ m. f 87, 9*. 93, 143, 14;. 148. 
115 


SrtSYU - fit* JU-/Uf JjWJJ^/o, 34(p 
4 +i 

j-ii%^3«j h 456 

Tkriytitft *Ip 3 B#r. 

3 30 

Tvimr.« 

Ityiw, 

Taalw- 4 j_i 

ffiajk M*if T 157 
Mil 1 /, 93 

i 7 * 

148 

438 

I43 

adroolp 63, ioti p jo;, 313 w., 31^ ff .. 319,. 
365 w + 

1 57 t =0. 3-3 

Udaiui, 83, 108 Pt + 

. r f vn p 197 

ayO it- 

Pf,-^VT^jrfcpTuIrUJ'^.'tf, 390 IT., 303 

354 

wVkar£*hiteiux &m , 10* 

UdeiLK 36 

IPO 

Udfotikara, ^j + ug#i, p 598 ffri 

305. 309 ’ 31 ? *-p Ja 3 f 3 J 0 ff p 

r 337 "’*541 *. fc 3ji, 353fl n 
L kf]ia T 36 
Ui&k*. ;i f iot 
Umdsi^n, 171, 337, 309 
UbcfMirfiiitrnjI, 321, 465 

Uwcondil i^nal ity, ^30 
Utliv-mLAls, 165' 

Unm 3 iiiif»tcd H 375 
tfjrn- > i rn liS^U iJa i. ipi T 103 
t/pn 4 da r 11B 
vjcuI^}rnmsm Y 1 d 1 

i^Mwii, 330 it. 
upubm& k j* 301 

i« 4 , i$7, 30:. jft*. jqS t 

iM- JSi. 39 'j +t* 

P¥/UWl 2 ^+l 47 E 

ujtomtid bAinrtfnafieftBkatAJ' 171 

jyr/ijwp p/i‘ F 497 

18J. 3^, Jfft, Jti 
wAum/aw, 157 

Upuihfld, 418, 4 «P 435. 454. 43^P 44G 

445.494; causa] inn in. 175 ; meaning 
of lfit word, 3S 

Uporti^Jv 1., 7, B f » t 14^ ij, a g F aq, jcv 
64, 65,7^ 73, 79 F Bo* B7. B8 f 107* 110, 
m, i^iT., 174, ej5 f 30 ^ k nop an. 

ata - ^ 3 . ai 7 * a 39 - lS i»- 37 *. 

41E P 4 aj B 419, 4J0, 4ji F 4ja. 4j- F 438, 

+ 43 p 447 . 470 - 490. etc-; actzHl^nt 
45 came, 78; cf |ho F 39; Atharva- 
vedap 31: atheistic creedi referred ir> 
in, 78; circles of philosophy outside of. 
65: compouLkm trf t 38; creation in. 
51 ; desire as raus* of re-birth p 56: 
diifcTcm dosses of. 39* doctrine'of 
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idj; If 0 | ctqctrifte af EiafLiEiiLgiaLiop + 
*3; duly of a sodim interpretor of, 
4*1 iwdpitWDl&t|S£; imcrprcla- 
tLons of. 41; kafhii iLc^tniie fo p Cam- 
pumf -with Buddhistic, 107; kpAUriya 
influence on 4 311 crtatieF-cftmbEaimoiii 
f-* «n£M, yS; imitei produced by cam- 
funding, 51; nature as cause, yW; 
H«uas of F according lo ^objects, 31; 
not 4 Ajratanilk phUcsopb 7 H 4S ^ pfcact 
in Vedk literal ure p tSi mitral of, 30? 
seif M aggiegaiiun of cat q'oricb fc jtf; 

t truth. 60 J KUKS know¬ 
ledge* ?8i «tf LFi-chajageiafalc, 60: sdf 
as unity of monJ F psychological and 
physical dements, 56; subtler element* 
in„ £1; superior to reason* 41 ; theory 
of kntrm r M! three L Lodi of birth, 5 7 : 

lime u cause, j8; two th^ip cif 
oonlti^ 53 ; Vrifyif IQd rTVifyd, mean¬ 
ing cf p IJ|; wg«c man became! Hfsh- 

mnn t ■*&; wflHd ns field of kinnn, 56; 
world in, 51: world-loaf, =s 
mfafatfr, 91 
l^Ajyarfhv, £}T n, 

Hftmspi, 490 

cr/o^arJttttCHlfp fa: 

kJVliriJ^ l&Jn.. 1% ?e 4 #f^ 1S5 U-r, 

l86#*p 188 w.. 19011.* iijf »,p 191 p*h, 
193 **+ jod, 314*1. 

319 

w/a/ftjjn&haiu, 191 
U pro up* 370 

m/JW&wj, «j, 87, 90. 9*. *74, 433, 4 68, 
nil ./.] niy-J-, 438 

/ J^ii* .TTft /_f4 JjyIfffrd. J - ^ I #* uffptftfvm . 

AJv.^flfl« iikf&tbariddA ^ p 44 f 
■M/Jj’Jrfi/Kjiw, 94 

"»i. J+T* 3 H fl . 3 ?>. 390 . + to 

WjlitfOi. IT. 

( 7 /iUdl^ifJr. tji 
vfitimjat, (7 j; 

dfp tt. 

u/steLl, mj* 106 
to;. 

ujvifJ. 136. 170* 371 

ti mw, St 

14 

L r tpj] ip 337 n. 

3 J 4 

138, 175 

■ /jllhill Iflftll^ lillijBlPI |J| Ml r s 46 
af/ dd&jtfA ini' haAga Prt ■ j rj/a h j fJ, 1 to 
i*ip,¥"iJtja t j H-i 

199 « T 

Hr/aiwrl jwMlsj „ 3ao«. 

CfttoiSdAyayiiJLti' rjr 

Utf i 3 .«-J^|sjy 1JJfjj' f‘- r 1 rJ s irtit^, T3JS 

Us tarn Ml£tiii|i!U H ^ 70, +19 
UttAraullaip 1 c: 

UlEAFiL Siipkfijn, 

Uxlanapadip ij 


173 if. 

uha w 313 
uidkvj, j 99 
urdkmla&iii 199 

v rxfhv ,TJ| J wJ W fd, 197 

Vaibbliika^ ei 6. 317, i6i # 16ft; litenlUrc, 
noilon of time in F tt& 
Vaifftiigikaap 113, n 4h 113, irft. Mo, 
*v7i tbdr pbltowipliy acceding lo 
Qynatatnap ri 4 

Vvbb&pka San-iitiviidinsfci tfteif dltTerence 
fpom otbef Baddlhiits, 1 j 3 
«Wf/rttifTWjw, 4 6 i h 464 

nAnr/ihfra, 149, 330 
faiVli'J/liitl, 357 
Ktipv/yar&fn m, MJ 
xwrtlrittp 371 
VaLUli, 173 

Vaii^lsa, 7# $ts i i :Tt iso, 3 ai ( aSj, 

3 ^, 390, 30-3 w.p 3o Jr 304, 3 o^, 

3^" h 3 * 7 . 5 *H, 33 ^ 35 «. 339 - 

Z+a, Zeoi 35 T, 3 ^ 4 + 35J. 

ZT9 tf -- 3&5. m* 403. 434r 4+*, 4&J 

fw^tid JU, r nj;„ 63 Wrp 71 p 3:7^4 iji), 

: 3 i, : 3 :,a& 4 P i 3 j, 191,. 301^ 33^. 30^. 

jCtf, JlJfl., JJ1J,, Wf , m 

ttfi/r Jwm jpf T 34 

I'uUri'.ijj^f j lI/wJ, 434 

146 

Vni}oiva, ^ 3 i, 70i 7 jp 3a| p 4:0, 

4 tl 

4 t 4 

VajjipHltiiytt, in 

ifl#. 

Valid My, i6t« Jtf. 

VaUnbb*. 7 o r 3(7 Ft, 

Vallahka-mata, 4:9 

i 380 

V 4 radaii)a, joe, 3S1«. 

aSrt., 33S 

Var.i.i turning 6j, 17^ 307 
Wifj wd M ./pnbrt, 193«., *94 #r. 

f'jri/ildffj-,,f lf ix. 6j h 307 
Vftnnjji, (& 

Vdiiibef. 1 Up 31 3 it, 

ISJifM r *76 

pari * 

FtiiwnJ {ndvijijmessnfjA rtnxrlf^ 

4 6 3 

fefkjinpyi m, |jc 

EWW^ +34 

Vawbmdlw, j t4< ,, T> (Wi fl4t nS> 

IIS*., *JJ, 411, 4*3; iQ^I. 

uoetnne Cnlbo&ed by, 117 
VaniWijdn. tia^ 

Va^iftltra* | Ilp irjp nfli l1tQ 

\ 43 

Vicaapwi, 6 Jt 86,., , 43 w . ( re , p 
itB*., 119, ur, ii*, hi, ,14. ,,3, 
179* 333, 7 &b p j6i p ^a. t 371111.4 
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37?. 37S. .w;, jso#, f 33;. n&, 34a. 

3*!- JS*. i J1, Jf J J7I. AK +> f. 

418, 411+33, 437, 469, 490; htl 
(liflcTcncEx wilh Tthik^u, 113 IT. 
ua£ 

134 

rdo4mr/flfl/^r*/4r f 114 
fvfcrrigtfra* 3*4 

794, iffit 360 
P&ggw&fr* 199 if. 

1 4S 

V4iapjiy.ina, 131 

V&iflMAtyi HJtwl k 31 

nd^tfjw, lj6 
n&tprafrpz, 39- 

t 1 .U’Vij/rj/ij Wjj + 301 

397 if, 

Vlmuii* ijt 

v&tGpnut&O} 383 
v$rtta f 177 

1 J 0 , jo;, _!<*>,jsjir.. 

418* 4I9 

VlrttlkAhim, jji 
VArttikakirapida, 379 

Kl ritihj -t&fpntyaftbl , 6j 
sMsltftcI, 73, u« t 135 ft. p i3o f t*r, 167, 
5*3- 411 

vtavadaftl, 135 

I'iJ/hJjDH, 1 §«. 

Vit*. 1; 

Vai%!jmiUiyu P itf, M7, doctrine 

nf *OUl of, 117 

VAt*yiyftna p 63, t*o, 167, iS6** k JiflWri 
*77. JjK. 3Bo, 19+**. ajii *■♦ 
actf 301 #** J0 4+ 307, 

Si" » . 356. 351^ 4^7p 

tits distinction of Sdf%A and V^i, 
iiSw. 

VAtsjr&yana AAdgra* % 197 *,♦ jofi. 309 
w* 7 *p 3Q, 37. 43s 50p a 13* jftjp 387, 189, 
*£)*■ ^95. 33i. 31J- 3*4. 318,379 
orfyttMtcnn, 153 

396 

r-Jp-u rtl/Wili'id, 76 J 

v«ta, 397* 411, 436; literature, 439 
tttfcnJ, Sj. 90, 91, ^4, $t, 97. i rt 
z^toiulkAkundk^ too 
wjW#>i, 1914 193 

Kfl&MJpa larma, 394 
Vedanta* u 7, so, 19, 30, 41, 4*, 4$ a*, 
^ s h ^ 3« 68. 71, 7;* 138. ibi ± 163+ 177. 
*T*» **■. it*n,p 3J5, *3?i aj®. 139, 
*+** $ l 9 *- 34i. 3+3, 3 h»> 401 p 

+°7 p *o 3 p 4+ ] °t 4^SU 43it 431* 
43*- 4j$i 447. 44 *p 45*. 45*f 453* 453> 
4S4 f 453 f 453^ 4^It |«i 47C, #71, 

47? If.. 483. 486. 4^n 4^J, 4?1 I 
“Ji I** matcruj cause of 3ltn.sn.tn, 
453 1 and 481 ; 

Ji/rjj»a ciiatiliatipd by perception and 
inference, 4^4 £4 d/pFii^*i not negatiOD p 
455; ■**ir pAym JaSa i 461 ft; d»j^4u' 
fn«ii and its vrfHt, 471; Atm*m ¥ 4741: 


dimAH and jrm, 471 ; ,1^^ m ictf- 
BumtEwiiaH Bnhniaiii as the ^t- 

^dwj of illwMLjnt 4^1; cwation nf 
iSluiion a* atad mvr£fi\ 4^8^ .nf 

not oppoieJ to 457 s coiifeCi(ni4' 

nea as ttlum iiui ion, 449; nnntroveniy 
of the sdsfiQtl»| 4C75; ertat Lon of an 
dliuaiy object, 4^^- criticism of iht: 
Nyi^a doctrine of ou -ation, 4^^ de- 
finition of afA&mt, 451 ff,; definition of 
perception, 473; Jblrctsc, 419, 4^0, 
4S1; dLdi^tjcal argflinenu* 465: dif- 
fcimit Linds of illusion. 4 87; dinnissiuna 
with KumiriKs and BrilbtiJikura on the 
nature of self-iummority of kno wledge. 
45.9: doctrine of duties, 489; doclnne 
of inference, 473; doctrioc ofyUAud^i, 
480 ; dodistic inletprelaiLons of* 70 l 
doctrine, 4 77; cpLilemolc^y of 
KtiminSj, 41b (fj cj-iislcmoLogy of 
Prmbhlkara Mlni4fi^a. 4 e > if.; epLtte- 
molOE)' of the Squltanfika Buddhist^p 
40S ff.; mminatii jo of the catepory of 
ilitfcraicc, 4^3 Ei exbletICe of the 
objective wnrld F 480; function of mufr* 
/JTnlno in perception. 4^? : genera] ac- 
cCtint of, 705 history of the doctrine of 
M&d* 469-470; Lmldinablc Characlcr 
of the «prid-appprance H 461; indefin¬ 
able nature of ajt 9 i}*m T 479; literature^ 
418IT,; locus and object* of 
4^7 ff.S mdjti and n^djrj, 469, 475, 
476 ; methods of con£cnr«vjr t 407; 
nature of Lf^THr^drtr, 458, 4 6tK nalurc 

of cpT^^ura^d. 460: nalnre of eman - 
OJWtlanp 491 ^ nature of Z/trlrw, 476; 
culture of perception, 4 Sii nature of 
fryim* J T 481 i necessary qualifiAlign*, 
489; Uirei&alpa perception, 483: 
Nyiya epbiEemu'Jcr^y, 4 r 1 tt-1 objections 
against the view thai ivorld-ippearange 
i* illusion, 451 \ drjiL/rtfi doctrine, 4783 
perception of ^rblnu Lei the sleeping 
^tatcp +>,6; philosophy, 70: 
mw^^rand ufArfAt, 475: refutation 
of the .Mlmiipsi cheery of illusion, 4 8j; 
relation with other systems, 493 f5, ; 
rclalinn with V'edic duties^ 490; S4qa- 
kfiva epistemology, 414E; *efcvalidity 
of knowleilgc, 484; Sankanu the5W- 
ma-ftiitw and the Upanipir^ ^9 flf j; 
rimihrity not essential for illusion, 4 ^a; 
theory' of causation, 463ft; tlieory of 
illusion p 486 ff. ; theory of pcitcpfioitp 
470 ff-; three functions of the subject, 
480; three stages of yTp^ 476 ; ^ icwh 
on jflwaidyfi + jay ??:'Xrfid and /urf- 
46S; rrtfi awi con.5CioiLsneii. + 
449, *5*; world-appennince not a 
iedirc cieation, 4 12; V<fidnl cpist?, 
tnology. 

VcdJKl^nl/aijn *, Sfi m., 114 a t 

^A/dq/d/on^iAe^J, 67, 3 tSf |f T , 4 I y, 460 n, + 
484* 485 if, 
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rdlffl/iUJni, 410, ^JT, 

Veil lxfcisi*M$ oJ j m n.±Sjr&ff i 4lo 
Fv^lwfhT fSJmr, Jcu 7 * ; interpretation* 
■Of Upanted texts, 70 
t'idd&^ri^fikAt +20 
VedinuitTrtlw Vtnrnmm, Pruf. + ;3t 

Jfl J *- 

V«Mft(ic r 4JJ , 465 
Verlijitin*, 157 

VrdinW I7J, »ig, J71, 4 |fl 

Vedas, j, ft, f f t 1 j, t 4p 20, i 4f 
40* £7, 69, itfG, ioS, zoo h., a j 4 . 
17&* aBip a 3 4 , a%, 191, 39^ 
**4* 3»> 33 jm, 33 Jp 394, 4 ai* 

4 *£\ - 4 ° 5p U ,p *«■ 

4^9: Allegiance of Hindu phdmrjjdiy 
1* ? 115 ^fwd# in the, 26; Mthmbip 
ofp IO £ bearing of, to Hmlu law, 1 1; 
cl&HlhcaEitfa of, fj; doctrineof id/'.-r, 1 j h 
iioj exrilot record, io; Idea of 
»«*%i 5 Jo£ influence of, on Eater 
thought* jo; learnt by bearing, to; 
snyticHhefHk tendency in, 19; trans¬ 
migration not developed in, 53 
Vedtt, j h i. So, J i h 14, jcifp 165, TOi, 
J9& 404, 4|tf; belief in Another world, 
” i WW in puniahment ofevilrloera, 
a 5 ; commandments do not depend on 
ra*on, 09 ^ conception Of mtumr ns 
■cal Of [bought, aGj conception of the 
origin of the world, i 5 j cosmogony 
(mythological^ 34 ; cosmogony (philo- 
nphioJ), aj; creation hymn, 34; 
doanne of Jfw*n r 13.; doctrine that 
MnjI could be separated* aj; duties 
different f^om UjuniM^ ly: ^ha- 
157 law of I#ptj¥ 4«, sr ; moral 
id-ftt, ij; obligatory ceremonra, n; 
“Office* riluals. 1 1 ; teaching as 

Vftlit dmirs, 17) . 4jTf 4*9, 490. 4,,; 

fiir inferiur pencm, 50 
Vtdk gods, iG; controlled with Greek 
godt, iG; cetQlrase^ w\\h hid^ gods. 
10; ha*e no fiicd loader, ife : jnitni* 
menu of ucrift;^, 12 
Vedic hymns, it* u, 31 ; two tendencies, 
h 1 diflerem from the Upankads. 11 
Vedic iiteraterrep 4^ an, 1 
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